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PREFACE 


This volume contains part of an unfinished series of lectures which 
Roger Fry had been preparing for some years before his death. He had 
given most of these lectures at Cambridge in his capacity as SJade 
Professor, and some, tvith variations, in London at the Courtauld 
Institute. Only the first of them, which was in fact his inaugural 
lecture as Slade Professor, had been rei-ised for pubJication; and the 
rest could not be printed exactly as they stood, for tike any experienced 
lecturer he fiad (eft in note form those parts which ^vc^c to be spoken 
m front of the slides. His notes arc curiously personal and could not 
be t^panded ss-ithoui introducing another voice; so it was decided to 
put in a minimum of main verbs ^d prepositions, misting that a 
of authenticity would outweigh an occasi^al scrappiness. The next 
problem was to find the illustrations rcfcrrA to in Fry’s notes. He had 
shown a large number of slides, but the text seldom gave any indication 
of the sources from which the slides had been made. In consequence 
almost a year was .spent in hunting through books which Fry was likely 
to have consulted when he writing the lectures. This research and, 
to a large extent, the editing of the text, was undertaken by a friend 
who wishes to remain anonynious. Our warmest thanks are due to rlic 
coUcctors and museum curators who helped in identifying tiie illustra- 
lions, and gave permission to publish photographs of objects in their 
charge. In particular the editor wishes to thank Dr Oswald Siren for 
allowing us to use photographs from hU books on Chinese art. 

My introduction was written some three and a half years ago, and 
even in tltis short time feelings about life and art have changed so much 
tliat I would gladly rewrite a part of it. In particular I should like to 
show how Roger fry’s doctrine of detachment can survive in a world 
of violence. In the last few years wc have seen the extent to which 
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political conditions can pressure on an artist, and we have seen 
a series of events so tragic and horrible that our indignation can hardly 
fail to overflow and swanap out detached contemplation of shapes and 
colours. To be a pure painter seems almost immoral. It may be many 
years before Roger Fry’s sense of values is once more widely acceptable. 
Yet 1 am convinced that they represent a lucid interval in the history of 
the spirit. Montaigne lived in a period comparable in its bloody fanatic 
cism to our own, and achieved the perfect expression of scepticism and 
liberal curiosity, I wish it were possible for me to rewrite the intro¬ 
duction from this point of view; but the publication of the tectures has 
been too long delayed already. 


^pril. 1939 


KENNETH CLARK 
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INTRODUCTION 

By KENNETH CLARK 

W HEN, in 1933, Roger Fry svas elected to the post of Slade 
Professor at Cambridge University, be was sixt>-seven years 
of age and had long been knotvn as the best living English 
writer on art. Though he had never been as widely read as Ruskin, 
his influence on taste and on the theory of art had spread to quarters 
where lus name was barely knoxvn. A large, confused section of tlie 
public, dimly desiring to appreciate worts of art, liad begun to prefer 
coloured reproductions of CAiannc and Van Gogh to the meagre, 
respectable c tellings which liad furnished houses of a preceding genera¬ 
tion; and many of Fry’s theories had been assimilated by those who had 
never read a word of his writings. In so for as taste can be changed by 
one man, it W'as changed by Roger Fry. When, therefore, he was at last 
given an official pulpit, his doctrines might seem to have been already 
well known. But Fry was the last man in the world to become set and 
formal. Although he w-as remarkably consistent in the main outlines of 
his beliefs, bis mind was invincibly experimental and ready for any 
adv'cnturc, however for it might lead him beyond the boundaries of 
academic tradition. There can never have been a less professorial 
Professor. *I must confess’, he says in the lecture on Vitality, here 
published, ’that I have the habit, perhaps rather reprehensible in a 
Professor, of lecturing about subjects of which I know very little in 
the hope of gaining some clearer notions of them. I dare say we shall 
not get very for to-day, but we shall at least have looked inquisitively at 
a number of works of art, and we may note some rather strange facts, 
and with luck arrive at some suggestions of correlated ideas.' With 
luck. It is a Ibnn of words which seldom occurs in the pedagogic style. 
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Only cr<rative minds adinit how great a part luck plays in the discovery 
of truth. In his course of lectures at Cambridge Fry hatl promised 
himself the son of intellectual adventure which he loved. He was going 
to apply his theories of aesthetics to the idsual art of the whole world) in 
rougjily chronological sequence, from Egypt to the present day. He had 
arrived at the later period of Greek art when he died. 

To survey the whole art of the world from the standpoint of a con- 
sistcni aesthetic theory requires rare gifls of detacliment, curiosity and 
alertness. Few of us arc responsive to more than a limited nuinber 
of works of art, and for those which do not interest us we arc ready to 
adopt the conventional verdicts. We accept out of inertia Judgments 
which are inconsistent with our real feelings, and which owe their 
prestige to ethical and aesthetic systems long ago discarded. Moreover 
we are all influenced by the archaeological values of rarity and great 
antiquity, and in fact time frequently does increase what may legiti¬ 
mately be described as the beauty of an object by softening contours, 
by padnating the surfaces of stone and bronze, even, perhaps, by 
topping off CKcrcscent arms and legs. The critic who wishes to 
niaintain bis aesthetic integrity must add a self-regarding austerity to 
his otiicr qualides. He must also be something of a scholar: for 
although the language of forms tnay be universal, it is capable of 
great modificHlions in idiom and emphasis, and the detachment of 
mere Ignorance is deaf to any inflection which cannot be immediately 
understood. 

All these qualifications Roger Fry possessed. The independence and 
alertness of his mind were beyond question, and there can seldom have 
bew a critic tviih a more universal aesthetic curicseity. No form of 
artistic expression was too remote, too Iturablc or too unprepossessing 
for him to give it enthusiastic attention. It is characteristic of his 
freedom from convendonal standards of value that his coUeciion of 
pottery included, beside specimens of the Wd dynasty, of fourtcenilv- 
century Persia sixtcenth-ccniury Italy, modem plates and bowls 
bought for farthings at village fairs in France and Spain. In his com- 
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pany one fdt sometimes that the proper ans^ver to Tolstoy’s ' What is 
art?’ was the counter question * Wliai isn’t ?’ so freely could he read in 
every visible object the expression of a will to form. Nor could there Ijc 
any doubt that he had inherited from his Quaker ancestors an austerity, 
which made him quick, sometimes almost too quick, to reshi superficial 
charm. In addition he was a considerable scholar. He had not,, it is 
true, the scholar's temperament. He was impatient and optimistic. 
But his quick mind cheated the wearisome labour of scholarslnp, and 
he had a good visual memory which made him, when he chose, an 
excellent connoisseur. .;klthough he came to be known as tiie champion 
of modem art, he first made a name as a student of early Italian 
painting, and he was one of the small body of connoisseurs—including 
Herbert Home and, above all, Mr Berenson—who introduced into 
England a more scientific approach to the history* of that subject, and 
especially of the period popularised in England by Ruskin and the 
pre-Raphaclitcs. The two pieces of work w'hich he himself would 
probably have preferred to survive from that period, the short mono¬ 
graph on Giovanni Eelhni (igoo) and the article on Giotto at Assisi 
{Mmthlj reprinted In rfrioa mid Design) ^ are both good 

examples of aii-rcscarcli. But what gives them thdr value and dis- 
tinguislies them from the work of a pure scholar like Home, is the 
quality of tlie criticism, showing already the sensitive analysis of 
technique and construction which illuminates all his subsequent 
writing. These early essays differ from his later work only in that the 
writer does not yet insist on a coherent aestheiic theory. But the 
impulse to theorize, to expound ideas, was rooted in his mind, and at 
the same period Fry was able to exercise this laietii in a critical 
edition of Sir Joslma Reynolds's Discomes, The subject suited him. 
He shared Reynolds’s belief in ilie liigh seriousness of art and the 
importance of the classical Lradiiion; and tlu-oughout his life he was 
never happier than when annihilatiiig the tririal productions of the 
contemporary Royal Academy by quotation from tlte writings of its 
first President. 
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This edition of the l^mourses had another valuable result. It tumed 
his attention to a style of painting—tliat of the sevcntccnth-ccntury 
classicists—-which gave him opportunity for more syatematii; analysis 
than was possible in treating of the qaattroemto. Moreover, that school 
was then out of favour, and in the notes on tltc illustrations he was 
able to practise an art in which he was supreme—the art of persuasion. 
Roger Fry could take an unfashionable, a disturbing, or, most 
wonderful of all, an obviously boring picture, and persuade one by 
objective analysis that it was important. Occasionally the effect wore 
off. What one had taken for logic turned out to have been magic, the 
magic of an unusually urbane and seductive style. But this happened 
only when the picture was of a kind not susceptible to analysis. With 
painters in the classical tradition, with Fra Bartolommeo, for example, 
or Poussin, hia skilJ in discovering the formal analogies and cciicses 
upon which an elaborate composition depends, opened our eyes to 
beauties which lay outside ilic scope of casual appreciation and 
permanently enlarged the range of our aesthetic understanding. 

The great test of Fry’s powers of persuasion came a few years later 
when be attempted (ultimately with success) to make his counnymen 
accept the past-impressionist movement. His support of post-impres¬ 
sionism played such an essential part in the formaLion of his aesthetic 
theories that it influenced his subsequent criticism of earlier periods. 
Before his discovery of that movement his interest in the art of his 
contemporaries had been languid and uncertain. Ho had looked tn 
modem painting for the qualities of structure and design which he 
admired in Poussin or m the fiffcenth-century Florentiues, and had 
found on one hand the feeble fashionable archaism of Burne-Jones, on 
the other Imprc^ionism, which then seemed to him the negation of all 
his belieis. Tius temporary nusundenstanding of Impressionisirt was 
responsible for a certain delay in his recognition of the dominant forces 
in modem art. He had taken it at face value, as the school which re¬ 
corded Impressions, and had not realised tliat there ivcrc painters, 
nominally within its ranks, who had long recognized the necessity of 
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pictorial architecture. We have only to took at the early apologias of 
Impressionism^ those of M. Duret and M. Camltle Maudair, for 
example, to see that Cezanne was theo classed as a provincial imitator 
of Pissarro. When Fry brought himself to look past this misleading 
label at the works themselves he realized that the qualities of classical 
order and coherence which he valued in old masters were there revealed 
in contemporary colour and intensity. He was immediately converted, 
and made up in enthusiasm and insight far more than he had lost in 
priority. 

i need not describe his cITorts to make his countrymen share Ids 
discovery, ^\1J Ids energy and enthusiasm, all his prestige as a scholar 
and his skill as a dialectician were thrown into a struggle with academic 
prejudice and bourgeois apatJiy, He lived to see a Cutanne in the 
National Gallery. 

Post-Impressionism brought to a point Fry's gro>^ing conviction that 
the literary element in painting, its dramatic or associative content, ivas 
aesthetically msigniiicant. It led him for the hist time to entertain the 
idea of an art depending for its effect solely on the relations of forms and 
colours, irrespective of what tliosc fomis or colours might represent. 
With his training in the art of fifteenili-century l^y and his taste 
for severe intelicctual design, Fry tuid never accepted the lactic natur¬ 
alism of his day, and even in his early writings he had laid great stress 
on the non-repmeniauonal elements in painting. Such a passage as 
the following, from the article on Giotto, might have been written at 
any period in Ids life, might even have occurred in the lectures now 
published, though actually it dates from 1901. ‘In considering the 
qualities of line, three main elements are to be regarded: First, the 
decorative rhythm, our sense of sight being constructed like our sense of 
sound, so that certain rchtlions, probably those wliich arc capable of 
mathematical analysis, are pleasing, and others discordant- Secondly, 
the significance of line as enabling us ima^ativcly to reconstruct a 
real, not necessarily an actual, object irom it. The greatest excellence 
of this quality will be the condensation of the greatest po^ble sug* 
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gestion of real form into the simples t^ most easily apprehended line; the 
absence of confusing superfluity on the one hand* and mechanical, and 
therefore meaningless simplicity, on tlie other. Finally* we may regard 
tine as a gesture* which impresses us as a direct revelation of tlie 
artist’s personality in the same way that handwTititig docs/ 

But tile same essay lays an emphasis on Giotto’s sense of drama* for 
which the author, when rcpiintiiig it in igao, fell bound to apologize. 
He can allow, he says, that ‘ the dramatic idea may have inspired the 
artist to the creation of Ms form’, but he no longer believes that ‘the 
value of the form for us is bound up with our recognition of the idea In 
this antithesis lies the essence of the theory which informs most of his 
mature criticism; though it is worth noticing that in some of his Jaiesi 
writings, for example his appreciation of Watteau in Cttarattemlks oj 
Frifxh An (1932), recognition of the dramatic idea is given its old 
importance. 

The most complete expressioii of his theories of art during the pcriotl 
when he was disco\'cring post-lmpressionbm Is to be found in the 
Essay on Aestiietics, published, in nnc of the most coherent and 

satisfactory of all his writings. In it he goes far towards freeing the 
painter from tlie necessity of imitating Nature, but he docs not com* 
plcicly foresee the abstract art or the theory of pure aesthetic emotion 
which were the ultimate outcome of his position. Instead lie secs in the 
artist the discoverer of those emotional elements inherent in natural 
form which can be made Uie basts of a design’; and a list of these 
elements show's that he conceived them as similar to die ‘ideated 
sensations’ invejiicd by Hildebrandt and developed by Mr Berenson. 

In the same essay, however, be statet die tlieory which was to 
remain the foundation of his subsequent writings on art: I mean the 
theory that the aesthetic atdtudc is exactly die reverse of the practical, 
that the artist contemplating an object does so for the sake of the im¬ 
mediate sensations aroused, and not with a view to its past associations 
or Its future utility, 'Morality appreciates emotion by die standard of 
resultant action. An appreciates emotion in and for itself/ It is inter- 
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esdng lo find that Fry uses the ivord ‘morality*, a word which does not 
often appear in Jus laicr writings on aesthetics. Throughout iltc whole 
essay he is at paists to find some theory which can be used as a justifica¬ 
tion for art, and yet leave an free rrom morality; and lliis preoccupation 
mth morality suggests to us the historical setting in which his theories 
should be viewed. The later nineteenth century had seen a conflia 
bciwccn two rival conceptions (they can hardly be called theories) of 
beauty. One, supported by Ruskin, maintained tiie inriolablc union 
of art and morality, the other the belief that an must be freed from 
moral chains. The Latter had, as can be imagined, less respectable 
champions, and less popular success, hut through the unsystematic 
melodious pages of Pater's Renaissarfce^ it had appealed to tlie intelligent 
young; and it had the advantage of being obviously closer than its 
rival to the facts of cspcricnce, WMailer's Ten Lecture by attack¬ 

ing, and Tolstoy’s WAst is Art by defending had shown, in very different 
ways, that the moralistic theory of art could be made to look ridiculous. 
In a sense, therefore. Fry was only giifing systematic statement to ideas 
which had long been current in the parrot cry of‘an for art’s sake*. 
But his deliberate candour and liis con.stant appeal to experience are so 
different from the paradoxical and poetical Lrcatnieiit of liis prede¬ 
cessors, that the general impression of liis essay is one of great origin¬ 
ality; and, gradually, as he explored his position, he found it to contain 
implications which had not hiilierto been developed. 

The mosr important of these is the idea of the pure artist and the 
pure aesdietic sensation, terms which at one time appeared very' fre¬ 
quently in hk writings, and are still to be Found in the following 
lectures. They are, pcrhapcj, his most dcbatcable contribudon to criti¬ 
cism. Purity is a dangerous word to apply to such a complex and vital 
matter as art unless it is used simply as an instrument of analysis, and 
although Fry* conscious of tliis danger I do not think he always 
avoided it. He sometimes gave die impression, to a casual reader at 
least, that a work of art could be perfecily pure, by which he meant that 
it could appeal solely and directly to a special kind of perception, as 
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different from our ordinary perceptions as the sensitivity of wireless is 
different from our ordinary sense of hearing. And he seems to imply 
that tMs purity is a desirable end to whicli all works of art should aspire. 
The danger of his position was brought home to him when it tvas 
attacked by Mr I. A, Richards in his Frind^tef of Literary CriHcismy^ and 
Fry^s defence^ may be taken as his last word on the aesthetic theory 
which underlay his later historica] and critical writings. He insists on 
his distinction between pure and bnpurc works of art, * It in no w ise 
invalidates this conception’', he says, 'if such a thing as an absolutely 
pure work of art has never been created: tljc contention is that some 
works approximate ntuch more nearly than others to this ideal con¬ 
struction.' He then appeals to liis own experiences before works of art 
of all kinds and says: ‘Tlic crucial fact which appears to me to arise 
from a number of these experiences.. .is that in all cases otir reaction to 
works of art is a reaction to a rdaiion and not to sensat ions, or objects, 
or persons, or events,* So that far from abandoning his pure aesthetic 
state in face of attack, he has made it purer still. It docs not even in- 
dude tliose ideated sensation,':, or, as he called them, emotional dements 
of design whidi gave a certain material foundation to lus earlier dieory. 
LdUmatcly it is a mystical, we might even say a Pythagorean aesthetic. 
Certain forms agree, and our joy is not in the forms themselves, but in 
their agreement. Now I suppose It would be easy for a trained phLIo> 
sopher to point out flaws in Roger Fry’s aesthetic dieory; but he would 
have to remember one important fact; that it really did represent Fry’s 
own experience. He did in fact enjoy works of art primarily for their 
relations of forms and colours, and he conld apprehend these at once, 
uiidUtractcd by the numerous elements which ivould be the fii^i to 
strike an ordinary spectator. How often, in looking ai a picture in his 
company, I have been delighted by a pretty face, a charming gesture, 
an agreeable association or an unusual skill of hand, and, turning to 
my companion, have found him groaning in despair at the lack offonnai 

* Tht Principltj rtf Ultraty Critidim (1934). 

* "Some quc»dajts of Aesthetics” in Tra/ti/nnnathns (1936). 
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cohereiic>v and impervious to the ephemeral seductions of which I had 
been the vimm. But in recompense for these salutary experiences, 
there were the times Avhen a work of formidable dullness or obscurity 
was suddenly made intelligible by his wonderful skill in pointing out tile 
fundamental greatness of its conaintetion, times when one seemed to 
have gained a new sense, or learnt a new language. These moments 
remain in my mind like glimpses through a half-open door into a room 
full of beautiful pictures, whicli I shall not sec again. 

Relations of form and colour is an expression alleaving of very ^dde 
imerpretation; and it is necessary to describe die kind of formal com¬ 
plex which Fry preferred, since in his current criticism his theories and 
his preferences were apt to become involved. He believed tliat art at 
its highest was concerned w'ith the creation of forms which should con¬ 
vince us of their solidity; that tlicse forms should be largely seen and 
easily apprehended; and that they should be combined into a unity 
like that of a musical chord. !n Western art, at least,* he came more 
and more to insist on this condition of plastic coiitinuiry and cohcicncy. 
Forms must be seen as a whole. It was this vvliich made him place the 
great Italians—Giotto, Masaccio, Raphael—^at the summit of his Par¬ 
nassus, and allow even mod rat members of the Florentine school a 
liigher place than their contemporaries in Flanders. To him the Flemish 
passion for detail was mere description^ done piece by piece, with no 
sense of the main relations of tlic forms. A good example of Im formal 
preferences, which occurs early in the following lectures, is !iis apprecia¬ 
tion of King Narmcr’s Ape (p. 55). 'The artist’, he says, ‘has sciited 
the main plastic relations witli extraordinary grip.. ,and he Im fdt 
the transitions from one plane to another with extreme scmiilveness 
and stated them with a reticence and subtlety wliidi show.. .how little 

' In OnenmJ pstiattni;, df cotme, hu Iuvf of pla^ticiry imd to be modified, thtnjgh he 
dciii^intlcd the same subordination to a donunartt rhyihni. VVhlJc on the subject I may 
add that Roger Fry’s ndminitjOH for Persian sixtcenth-ccntiiry niiiiiaiurcs seems to 
lac his one and oidy reaJ Inconsistency, To my eye tlicy arc descripiis'c, decorative, 
finished aud lacking in fomiai unity “every dung he moat disliked except vulgar. 
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he fdt the need to exaggerate or underline. Moreover, he has reft]serf 
to add any picturesque details cither to convince one of the reality of 
lii$ image or as an cxaise for decorative display. Tluiik what pretty 
patterm might be made out of the hair or the wrinkles on die nose, here 
only just adumbrated, but ivilh what extraordinary effcci.* How many 
of us might have enjoyed the pretty patterns on the ape’s nose and 
overlooked the subtlety of transition from one plane to another. 

In reading the following lectures, Fry’s extraordinary sensibility to 
the main formal relations must always be rernembered. It explains 
comparative estimates which might othcnvbe seem paradoxical or ev'en 
insincere: though 1 need hardly remind the reader of Fr>'*s complete 
sincerity in every one of his judgments. An instance of iliis is die 
relative value he places on the figures from ihc pediment of Olympia 
and some primitive Chinese bronzes. For the latter no praise is too 
strong. He uses die utmost ingenuity to describe the nicety of rcladon 
bciw'ccn the body of the bronze vessel and its neck, or e%'en between 
the lid and its knob. Whereas die Olympian pediment receives several 
pages of very severe criridsm, unrelieved by a single word of praise. 
The superhuman majesty of those gods and heroes could not blind him 
lo their slacimess of modelling, their lack of rJiyUimic unity and ‘Uic 
absence of inner tension either of tnind or muscle’j they lacked just 
those qualities which seemed to him the substance of art. Wc are all 
naturally suspicious of facultits w*e do not ourselves possess, llic same 
instincts which led our ancestors to penccute saints and witches leads 
us to regard with alarm or amusement anyone who can derive profound 
satisfaction from the relation of a handle to a jar. Ant! [ confess that 
a few of the judgments eicpresscd in tlicte lectures seem to me rather 
fantastic. The Han painting in Fig, lets looks to me like a scribble on a 
piece of well-used blotting paper, but Fry (p. 131) compares it to Giotto, 
Donatello, Leonardo da \’’inci and Rembrandt. Perhaps in this instance 
he gave too full a rein to his enthusiasm (he adds disarmingly ‘ I do not 
think I am being extravagant’) , but in the majority of cases where we 
cannot fotlow him I am convinced that tlic fault is ours. We have 
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neither his sensibility to form nor hb vast experience of varying modes 
of aesthetic expression. For this reason his pt«tulate of a pure work of 
art, though of doubtfol philosophical value, was a real gain to criticism, 
for ii led liim to point out those elements in a work of art which tlic 
superficial eye overlooks, and u'hich, if they be not tiie only, arc 
certainly amongst the most profound sources of aesthetic pleasure. 

From the application of iiis main theory to the history of an, Fry 
drew an inference which plays an important part in the following 
lectures. Tliis is die idea dial an must be free. Biologically considered 
art is a useless activity. But, seeing that it absorbs a large amount of 
human commands a certain respect and even affects mcn*s 

actions through their imaginations, the forces of active life—the state, 
commerce, religion—are always trying to harness art for iJieir ow'n 
ends. On Fry‘s theory the use of the artist for what he calls biological 
ends must of necessity be harmful, since it will prohibit a disinterested 
contemplation. This theory he made the basis of a short history of art,* 
published in 1931, and it occurs frequently in these lectures, especially 
in UiOiic dealing with Egypt and Mesopotamia. .A.pplied to Eg)^ptjan 
art it has considerable value. It explains why those long centuries of 
stiff academism were so seldom broken by vital works of genius. But 1 
cannot believe that dm idea has die universal validity wltlch Fry 
attributed to it. He himself was forced to admit that tlic civilization in 
which the artist was apparently allowed the greatest freedom, that of 
Minoan Crete, produced the feeblest i%'orks of art. How, we may 
wonder, would his dieory have suiTivcd had he lived to apply it in 
detail to the Middle Ages, when art was almost entirely in the ser\'icc 
of religion? We know from the short survey just mentioned that he ivas 
at most a half-hearted admirer of Gothic art, and the merit he 
conceded to it he e.xplaincd in a curious way. The Church, he main¬ 
tained,- would have corrupted art far sooner if she had Imoivii how. 
'Bui knowledge of the elementary crudity of man’s sentimental rc- 

' Repnnlcd nj Tfe MU 0/ PeifitOig irul Sculpturr in 

* TAf Arts Painting and SciJpturi, p. ■ la. 
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actions could only be attained by a long process of trial and error/ 
The portais of Chartres and Rheims were ihc errors^ and it was only 
quite recendy that the Clmrch had evolved what the thirteenth and 
fourteentli centuries had tried in vain to produccj the painted^ waxen, 
simpering bondieuserits of modem Catholicism. 

In the face of this cnimainuig but extravagant hypothesis wc must, 

I think, be aware tJiat Fry's tiicory of die freed om of art was not founded 
solely on pure aesthetic experiences. It was, indeed, deeply coloured by 
lus moral ideas. Tills intcrrercnce of moral ideas was never obvious. 
He could look with generous detachment at works of art conceived in 
a spirit contrary to his belieft, Morality did not bedaub his judgments, 
but dnted them i^ith a subtle transparent glaxe svhich is not tiic less 
important for being almost invisible ai the first glance. Let me give 
an instance which may seem far-fetched, but which 1 l>clievc is an im¬ 
portant due to die workings of his mind. Tliroughout the following 
pages, the reader tvill find a few terms of abuse recurring ivhcncver an 
object meets with the author's disapproval, and amongst them he idll 
notice the word ‘finish ^ Finish is mted as the antitltcsis of that sensibility 
which Fry valued so highly and which he made one of the touchstones 
of his enquiry. Now there is no doubt that it is possible to dislike finish 
on purely aestlictic grounds. Tlie polishing of a material till all trace of 
its true nature or its maker’s hand has been obliterated is one of the - 
commonest symptonvs of bad an; an insistence on detail is the most 
familiar proof of a trivial and uncrcative mind. Bui finisli may also be 
tlie expression of a hcigbiened intensity; it may be in itself a formal 
language in which some moods can find their only possible utterance. 

In condemning finisli as a whole Fry ivas inlluenccd by his deep love 
of individual freedom. As an artist he himself felt no impulse to finish 
and was impatient of the drudgery involved; and so at the bark 
of his fnind was the feeling tliat ail finish was ihc result either of 
stupidity or of slavery, tlie stupidity of the crofisman who wishes to 
conceal his lack of invention, or the slavery of an attbt forced by his 
vulgar patrons to polish away every trace of Ills sensibility. For, since 
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iJie possession of an art object was a proof of power, the rich man wished 
to show what a superfluity- of labour had gone to the malclng of his 
possession.* It is fair to add that Fry's dislike of finish ivas chiefly evi¬ 
dent when dealing with what used to he called the minor arts. In 
a great work of art, a picture by Ingres for example, he could tolerate 
or even enjoy a degree of finish which would have horrified him in a 
piece of porceJain j and for finish combined witli breadth lie bad the 
deepiest admiration. I remember his delight in Rubens’ Chateau dc 
Steen. ' Look’, he would say, 'at die high lights in the partridge’s eyes’, 

I will give one more instance of an ethical belief which had consider¬ 
able influence on Roger Try-’s aesthetic judgments, his love of truth. 
Truth is a word of many meanings, and in some sense, no doubt, It is a 
accessary' condition of all works of art. It is in this cloudy region tliai 
ethics and aesthetics meet. But trxith as it influenced the aesthetics of 
Roger Fry was a relatively simple concept, the atidtltesis of fraud. 

' Useful and even necessary as lying may be in ordinary' life, it is always 
disastrous in art.’* 

The reader will easily discover for himself instances in which Fry’s 
concept of truth influenced his judgment. He had a horror of any ex¬ 
pression which he suspected of going further than the original emotion 
would warrant, and tills led him to mistrust a prion almost all romantic 
works of art and to show considerable leniency to the prosaic. Tliat the 
prophet of Cezanne should have held such a low opinion of Delacroix 
is a remarkable proof of this prejudice. And his love of troth can also 
be fell in his use of the word ‘deccirativc*. At first sight it is raihcc sur¬ 
prising to find that throughout the fotlomug lectures ‘decorative’ is i«ed 
in an unfavourable sense. We might have expected tliat a decorative, 
as opposed to an informative, use of shapes and colour was implicit in 

* Cf. Arii flnrf Sitiiptutf* p* t which ahovin thai the idea is [a^ken from 

Vcbkii's o/ihi Ltisie^ Class, ffe might have argued the exact opposite: tlial 

the rich man wiihrd iiU signs of labour to be expunged from his po^cssions because 
any evidence of honest loU gave Mm a had consdenee. 

* From a leciurc on Chardin. l"he same seutiment is csprcsscd mthcr difTcrefiliy in 
the section dealing with Chardin in Rsfs^twns an FfSftch Asi- 
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lus aesthetic. But to Fr>' the word came to demote a trick of style by 
which the artist sought to make his work cfiecrive, while shirking the 
main issue of art, the creation of plastic sequences. And effectiveness 
cheaply won by the sacrifice of truth was the quality which he most 
disliked. One wliifF of it“Gudea'’3 cycbiows for example (sec p, 67)— 
would taint his whole pleasure in a work of ari, however subtime, and 
li'hen this style vras ficcly used, as in the Assm-bani-pal relief, he 
was blind to other quaJities. 

It is wonh emphasiring die influence of Fry's moral ideas upon his 
cridcal judgments, because liis theory of pure aesthetic reactions might 
give those who did not know him a very false notion of his writings. It 
conjures up a picture of a robot critic—cold, passionless, remote — which 
is ludicrously far from tlve truth. Though he often achieve intellectual 
detachment, he never succeeded in banishing his sense of right and 
wrong. He was easily moved to pity and indignation, and hb criticbm, 
far from being the graph of an aesthetic record I ng-maciune, b die 
revelation of a rich and lovable personality. 

I have called these lectures an intellectual adventure, and I do not 
think Fry would have objected to this expression, though he might have 
preferred 'experiment', a u'ord to which his early training as a scientist 
had given a slighdy magical potency. The importance of on experi¬ 
mental attitude b, indeed, the theme ofhb inaugural lecture. He begins 
by showing !iow die attempt to lay doivn fixed objccth'c standards of 
beauty b futile, and would, if it could succeed, Ije disastrous. ‘ When we 
ask for ol^ccdvc validity in aesthetic judgments, we arc somewhat like 
the Frogs in the fable. We have an excellent King Log who lies dicrc 
quite imposingly in our pond, and each of us b convinced that the King 
ever spoke it would be to cstablbh the truth of hb own Judgments. If, 
however, Jupiter were ever to answer our prayers for King Stork we 
should find ourselves,. .in a very different posmre.’ He goes on to show 
that even an cxpmmcnial approach, through the comparison of our 
responses to works of art, b made almost impossible by the extreme 
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complexity of the responses themselves, and he suggests the method 
wliich he intends to employ in the following tccturc. ‘I propose to 
narrow down our enquiry by IsolaUng pardcutar qualities in various 
works of art and comparing them \nth one another solely In rt^ard to 
one or two qualities at a time.' VVe may thus check the too immediate 
response of “1 like this" and "[ dislike that”, and substitute the 
question, “Docs this work give evidence of the special quality we arc 
considering?*’ No one wlvo knots* Roger Fry would expect, or desire, 
him to follow this scheme very strictly. He Imd not formed die Irabit of 
concealing his preferences, and he certainly does nor do so in these 
lectures. He does attempt to Isolate two qualities, sensibility and vi¬ 
tality, and he conscientiously applies tliis criterion to most of the 
objects considered: but w'hilc doing so he leaves ns in no doubr as to 
which of these objects please him. 

The second lecture, in 'ivhich the quality of sensibility is dcRned, gives 
the key to tlie whole aeries. The original definition of the term, the 
examination of intellectual pleasure in art, and of die necessary balance 
between order and variety—these are examples of critical analysis at its 
best, revealing to us the cattscs of our own response. And if some of 
his speculations seem rather surprising, the reader must remember the 
W'ords quoted in the first paragraph of the Introducrion. Fry 

himself showed so dearly that he intended his conclusions to be pm* 
visional it would be unfair to isolate and analyse them as if they' were 
ultimate truths. But it is perhaps worth pointing out that die lecture 
might have conformed more dosely to an experiment if the word 
^sensibility* w'ere not made to carry so wnde a meaning, if its dcfmiiictn 
had taken shape Immediately after the comparison betw'ccn the original 
and die diagrammatic version of a Paul Klee—in &ct that the quality 
investigated had been what Fry called sensitivity rather than semibtJiiy. 
By induding in his definition the concept of rhythmic organization 
he gave to sensibility an imponderable and universal value which 
almost precluded scientific application. 

From this poitii of view the quality defined in the third lecture, that of 
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viialiiy in artistic images, is more satisfaciory simply because il is 
aesthciieally less iraportaiu. We can admit that an image is devoid of 
vitality without condemning it as a work of art; and, in fact, Fry noted 
the absence of this quality in the w'ork of artists whom he admired pro¬ 
foundly, Raphael and Fra Bartolainmco, and discovered it in objects for 
which he could hardly claim any other merit (PI. 45). Altliough in the 
course of die later lectures this test is sometimes used with qualitative 
implications (as in the comparison of Greek and Scythian animal 
sculpture) it remains genuinely experimental; almost too experimental, 
in fact, for the idea of v'itaiity as an important ingredient in works of art 
lay outside Roger Fry's systcin. The definition of a quality which 
involves the whole qu^rion of representation in art, and has been the 
subject of so many speculations from /Vristotle to Lipps, needed Fuller 
Md more careful handling than it receives in die third leciure. Vitality 
in art is a peculiarly German preoccupation, and with Cennan aesthetic 
philosophy, as with German culture in general, Frj' was connpJetcly out 
of sympathy. And, as if to be rev'Cngcd on the numerous books on the 
theory of einjUhiung which lie bad refused to read, he enth tlm lecture 
with a shrewd but unflattering analysis of that typically German 
coturibudon to art, expressionism, 

The remaining lectures in which he examines the history of art with 
special reference to these two qualides, sensibility and vitality, require 
less deiailed comment. Tlic main tliemes are staled in the lecture on 
and if at the end we feel that they are repeated rather too 
often, we must remember that such repetition is inherent in die lecture 
form. Radiant enthusiasm and a sonorous voice combined to make Fry 
even more persuasive as a lecturer than as a writer, and most of his later 
work was conceived in lecture form. He was an excellent natural 
writer—dear, witty and eloquent—but like all good lecturers he knew 
that die phrase of the moment was usually more arresting than a care¬ 
fully balanced period; and although bis lectures were the result of 
prolonged rcflcctioti, they were liasdly w'ritten. In consequence these 
lectures contain redundancies and an occasional looseness of expression 
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not to be found in his printed works, and which, had lie lived, he would 
have corrected. 

The sections on Mesopotamian, Aegean and early American art 
require no comment; but it w worth draw'ing attention to tlve sixtli 
lecture, since Negro art provided in concentrated form the qualities 
which Fry most admired. To him these nameless, dateless masterpieces 
were as near as anything could be to his ‘ideal construction*, a perfectly 
pure w'ork of art. They have, he says, the same sort of control of the 
expressive elements of plastic form as the musician has of the relations of 
notes; they have delicate tact and restraint; they have sensibility and 
vitality in the highest degree. Nothing shows more clearly tire inde¬ 
pendence of his aesthetic judgments from all associative and literary 
elements than this impassioned admiration for the an of a people w ith 
whom be can have had no single idea or association in common. The 
very existence of these sculptures depended on beliefs and emotions 
which lie must have regarded as mere madness, yet their forms spoke 
to him more intelligibly and pet^uasively tlian the sculpture of his own 
contemporaries, or of fifth-century Greece. No wonder he could not 
agree witlt Mr Ridiaids that our responses to works of art arc the same 
as our responses to ordinary life. 

The three lectures on Cltinesc art diffex from the rest of the scries 
in ghdog a fuller treatment to the historical backgroimd. I am not 
competent to say how' far the history is accurate, but there can be no 
two opinions about the brilliance and clarity with tvhich the main 
issues of this long and complex period arc brought before us. In particu- 
Sar, the outside in 9 ucnces on Chinese art, involving digressions on the 
Scythian style and Hellenistic Buddhism, are ireaicd with a mastery 
which shows what a fine historian of art he would have been had he 
chosen to devote ooutmuous aitcntiojt to the subject. It is in these 
lectures that f ry’s cntliuaiasm finds its fullesi and most varied expres¬ 
sion. f .'ll! good critics he was continually falling in lo\'e with a style 
or an artist, and while die fit was on he could find all Im ideal qualities 
in the mistress of the moment. 11 is fair to add that although his passion 
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njighi Cool, it seldom evaponiied ^together, and in consequence tlic 
range of Jm affections was continually mdening. Chinese art of the 
Buddhist period was an old flame, but in the last years of his life it bad 
been supplanted by an infatuation for the bronzes of the Yin and Chou 
dynasuM. In consequence the section dealing with this period may 
seem disproportionately long- especially as Chinese archaeology has 
made conridcrable advances since Fry tvrotc. But although more is 
known about the subject, no one else itas studied it in relation to such 
a wide background of aesthetic experience. 

Tlie lectures on Greek art are amongst the most interesting of all 
Frys later writings. They reverse accepted values^ but they do so 
in a manner very different from the familiar anempts to debunk a 
(ionized subject. Far from questioning the greatness of the Greek 
intellect they insist that it was this very quality, this unique blend 
of curiosity the power of generalization, which proliibited the 
free functioning of plastic sensibility. For to such a sensibility the 
apprehension of formal rdatiom was immediate and instinctive, 
whereas the Greek approach to form was conceptual and geometric. 
He had already pointed out in the lecture on Egv’piian art that such 
a conceptual approach was essentially literary/and this objection 
was, of course, even more rclcvaiii to the Greets. It is here that Fry’s 
theory of a pure aesthetic response is seen at its most austere, for 
he will make no concessions whatsoever on account of the unequalled 
greatness of Greek literature. Our first reacdons to such a theory must, 

I think, be unfavourahlc. We can wtb difficulty admit that the geniJ 
of Aeschylus and SophoeJes, Pindar and Plato should have left no mark 
on the \isual arts. But put Shakespeare for Sophocles, Milton for 
Pindar, Hume and Berkeley for Plato, and what rcHcction does Eaiglkh 
painting show of all this marvdlous array of national talent? No doubt 
Fry was right to insist that a people could achieve the highest dcgi ee of 
culture without having any instinctive sense of plastic exprcMiom Yet 
even on this ground hJs case against Greek art is far from convincing. 
Greece and England do not present a parallel. The English are so 
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unustialJy devoid of plastic sense that tlicy have not even attempted to 
realize in form die moods and ideas of their more important poets and 
philosophers; whereas the Greeks did continually make such an 
attempt, and from this point of view Fry never denied their success, He 
granted that Greek sculpture expressed the high moral and imaginative 
qualities wliich illuminate their Other activities, yet denied it aesthetic 
value. Such was the logical outcome, some may think the rfductio ad 
absurthimf of the pure aesthetic response. 

1 have already hinted that this tJieory In Its more severe forms does 
not seem to cover die whole range or responsivciie^ as I am aware of it. 
As applied to Greek art It lias for me a double weakness. In the first 
place, the magnihccut imagery of Greek sculpture, the actual choice and 
treatment of the aiibjects, seems to me an integral part of its aesthetic 
effect; and secondly, 1 feel that Fry underrated the value of the forms 
themselves. VVe may agree that vitality is a secondary' aim in much of die 
Greek art which has come down to us—the work of those sculptors who 
were chiefly preoccupied with it, Myron for example, having wholly 
disappeared. And wc may agree that an art which h chiefly known to us 
tlirough copies cannot, on Fry's own ddmitlon, show great e\'idcnce of 
sensibility. But in the few originals which remain, defaced, discoloured, 
selected for us by a blind chance, there is surely evidence enough of 
plastic power and sensibility, Perhaps he is right in saying the Greeks 
lack the art of building up large and complex compositions: hut in 
smaller formal constructions they achieved a fluality which, more than 
anytiting else, has contributed to the prestige of Greek an. It was this 
finality and completeness, perceptible in the meanest and smallest 
copies, which led tltc men of the Renaissance to look upon antique art as 
a repertory of formal motives. When wc remember that both Rubens 
and Poussin made careful copies of every antique gem they came across 
in order to utilise the motives in their own compositions, we cannot 
bclic^'C that die authority of Greek art depended simply on its reflection 
of Greek literature. 

But although it can hardly be swallowed whole. Fry’s view of 
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Greek art contains many valuable trutJis. In particular, his low 
estimate of the archaic style is a valuable antidote to a snobbish move¬ 
ment in taste which lias had a bad effect on modem sculpture. Wc 
flatter ourselves that we arc no longer deceived by the rubbed down and 
rcstortal fragments of copies which were the pride of our ancestors. But 
as works of art they could hardly be worse tlian some of the sixth- 
century ApoUos which the fasliion for archaism has persuaded us to 
admire, I remember with real relief the moment when ii was no 
longer necessary to simulate admiration for those stiff, swollen, grinning 
monsters, and I believe that others who arc persuaded by these lectures 
to look at Gi'cek art witli a free and innocent eye will experience one of 
the great pleasures ol life, liberation from an unconscious insincerity. 
And it is a pleasure to think that these lectures were delivered at 
Cambridge. The prestige of antique art in the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge is still unbounded. It has been conceded a place m the 
curriculum of humanist education; and from its close connection with 
literature it has a special appeal to English taste, hi attacking Greek 
sculpture the Slade Professor was attacking the one branch of the mual 
arts whicli in the Universities l^d ever constituted a serious subject; and 
the picture of Fry thin eager face, tail thin body, pointer in hand— 
persuading a University audience that Greek art is relatively poor 
stuff, cannot but remind us of the Knight of !a Mancha; though in this 
case die Windmills really were giants, die indestructible giants of 
prejudice. 

But w'hen all is said, Fry was a greater critic when praising than when 
condemning, and it is difliculi not to feel that die most interesting 
lectures of the series were still to comc. In particular the confusing 
period betiveen the decay of classical and rise of medieval art needs to 
be treated witli his ever-present sense of aesthetic value. The whole 
problem of iJiat period lies in a disiinction between the two forms of 
departure from the classical tradition; the one due to provincial in¬ 
competence, the other to a new acstltetic intuitron. In making tliat 
distinction tire tots of sensibility and vitality would have had an lustorical 
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as well as a critical vaiue. Byzantine an, too, requires detached critical 
examiimdoii. After centuries of neglect it has become Irradiated with 
fashionable approbation, and practically no attempt is made to 
discriminate benveen its rare masterpieces and the mass of effete and 
insignificant objects which have only a certain negative good taste to 
recommend them, Who but Fry had the equipment and the authority 
for such an undertaking? His views on the arts of the Renaissance and 
modem world had been expressed more oBcn, and tlie lectures on those 
periods tvould necessarily have contained fewer revaluations. But how 
gladly we should have seen these ^miliar subjects take their place in 
the whole scheme^ how eagerly we should have welcomed some heroes 
of the old world to redress the balance of the ncw« For as the leeturcs 
stand at present, the new worlds of aesthetic responsiveness, Negro, 
Maya, Chinese, have a disproportionate promitience over the aris of 
our Western European civilization which once seemed so complete and 
ail-cmbracing. To see these lectures in true perspective we must re-read 
his appreciations of Giotto, Donatello, Giorgione, Rembrandt or 
Cdzarmc. In discussing these men liis criticism grew in richness and 
subtlety, in proportion as the subject wa$ more complex and closer to 
his own imaginative experience. His emotions before a bronze pot 
might be keen and sharp, but if the quality of his writing is any guide, 
they were less profound and lasting than his emotions bdore a Rem¬ 
brandt. Such is the measure of our loss. 
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ART-HISTORY AS AN ACADEMIC STUDY 


ALTHOUGH the University of Cambridge has shoMm such 
Z-A goodwill to 3 former pupil as to appoint me Profiessor of Fine 
X A. Art under the Slade Foundation, I am anxious not to presume 


upon tny position. /Uthough I am a Professor, I am still somewhat of an 
outsider. For one thing I am a Professor without a Tripos, a fox without 
a tail- Now greatly as I appreciate the freedom which the absence of 
tiiat appendage confers upon me, I am so far from wishing to persuade 
other Professors to have theirs amputated that I am tempted to put in a 
plea that one should be attached—not indeed to my own person — I am 
not liJcdy to hold tliis post long enough to survive the operation—but 
to the person, or perhaps the ollice, of one of my successors. 

It may be that the vision which 1 have conjured up in your minds of a 
Professor of Fine Art trailing a^cr him a Tripos and all its impedi* 
menta is far from enchanting you. Let me say at once how much f 
sympatiiize with your apprehensions — you probably imagine some 
undergraduate with a joumalisdc gift gaining first class honours 
because, without doing any solid work, lie has picked up die latest 
fashionable gossip about Sur*realkm and the Russian Ballet. You 
imagine questions tltc answers to which depend upon flattering the 
examiner’s personal tastes. 

It is possible that you may have liad some such qualms before decid¬ 
ing to institute the English Literature Tripos—I am not sure that they 
have altogether subsided—but you probably fed that this is a far more 
perilous suggestion. Literature of one kind or another has always Jiad 
an Academic status, but Art is a very different matter. Even more i bf in 
English literature Art must appear to you to be a ‘fancy’ subject. 
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Even if no one here holds tlic opinion once maintained by tlic great 
Lord Salisbury^ when he opposed spending public money on the 
Victoria and Albert Muscun>, that /Vrt is nothing but a trivial aniusc-^ 
ment for tlte idle rich, one cannot deny liiat the visual arts have long 
lain under a shadow of dwapprova! in iliis coumr)*. That shadow is 
growing les, has indeed visibly diinimslied since a Royal Conimisaion 
discovered that our incompetence in the arts of design was seriously 
impairing our export trade. JJut siUl somctiiing is left of that nineteenth- 
century attitude which regarded any attempt to iliink or talk seriously 
about j\rt as ridiculous and provoked such uproarious hiJaiiiy in the 
Law Courts whenever a quesrion of artistic value was a subject of 
litigation. Neverthdessj something remains of liiat suspicion of the 
study of ihetdsual arts, and it explains perhaps the indifference of our 
Universities to that study, 

for about too years German Universities have made courses in 
Art-history a regular part of their cttrricula, and yet here, aJthough tJic 
study of the art ol letters has alwa^'s (brined a large part of our Uni¬ 
versity education, and although Music has long since had its status and 
its special d^rces, no opportunities for the study of the visual arts have 
ever been offered by British Universities until last year, when die 
Courtauld Institute opened its doors. 

We are so familiar with this state of things that we scaicdy appreciate 
how odd it is. The mere fact that W'e have no convenient word by which 
to designate that body of studies which the Germans call Kunstfbr- 
schung a b^y of studies of whlcli the actual history of Art ts only a 

significant. I am obliged to use the awkivard and inadequate 
word * Art-history’ for it. 

Now ’Art-history' is moctricabiy involved in a number of studies 
which arc regarded as eminendy worthy uf Academic status. It has 
indeed Irom an Academic point of view many advantages over Music, if 
only because its records go back so raucli furdicr. In the study of pre¬ 
history paintings and anefacts form our chiefdata. In this period and in 
the study of primitive peoples Art-history is inextricably intenvuven 
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with Anibropology, I ts itnporLmcc in the history of the early Empires is 
paramount, and in the history of religion through aU periods it offers 
indispensable assistance. It has indeed actually gained a footing in tJte 
Classical Tripos from the importance of its contribution to the under¬ 
standing of GreeL Life. At many points it b in close touch with Psycho- 
bgy, Somedmes we suspect the psychologists of rather unwarranted 
intrusions, as when Dr Freud c-Kplaincd the whole nature of the artist 
in a smalt pamphlet some years ago, but in the main it is we /Vrt- 
hbtorians who are more anxious to ask questions of the psychologists 
than they are to ^vc us the answers. 

If ever lliere was a study which, needing as it docs tlie ccMiperation of 
so many sciences, would benefit by sharing the life of the University, it U 
surely that of Art-histoiry, and X would make bold to claim dial the 
benefits it would confer would be at least equal to tliose it would receive. 
If ever there was a liberal education, that of Art-history wuth its 
immense range of interests, its vast accumulation of learning and the 
necessity it imposes for delicacy and refinement of perception might 
claim to be such. And as for its being a soft subject, 1 could set a paper 
tiiat would plough whole regiments of undergraduates and, what is 
more, I could not pass in it myself. 

Perhaps the reason, why 1 hope so much that before long Cambridge 
may, like London, set up a faculty of Art-history in its midst is that we 
arc still so tciribly ignorant, that we liavc aucli a ciying need for 
systematic study in which scientific methods wilt be followed wlierevcr 
possible, where at all events the scientific atdtude may be fostered and 
the sendmeuial attitude discouraged. 

Wherever a purely historical question is at issue tlierc is no excuse 
(or anything but a disinterested search for truth. In that respect Art- 
limory is exactly on a par with other histories. An enormous amount of 
w'ork has been done, and perhaps still more remains to be done, in 
arranging works of art in exact sequence of time. It is here tJiat the 
Germans have done so mudi pioneer ivork, and indeed the whole 
tendency of their art-historical studies has been to regard works of art 
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aLmost entirely frotn a chronological point of view, as cocflicicnts of a 
time sequence, ’wiiliout reference to their aesthetic significance, Now 
it is easy enough to maintain such an attitude in the earlier periods of 
human society -at this stage there are so few artefacts liiai we examine 
all with equal curiosity and merely note by the way tiiat some show 
technical improvement as compared with others* And this we note 
mainly In order to mark stages in tfic evolution of a culture. We arc 
rarely even tempted into acrimonious discussions of w'heihcr the work of 
one tribe or period is better than anotiter. 

Tlieoretically, of course, such an attitude might be persisted in 
throughout more recent liistory, only that when we come to later periods 
the number of artefacts is so great and the distinction between works 
made to satisfy aesdictic craxings and those dcsigncxl for use becomes so 
obvious, that we inevitably direct our euqmries along tlie lines of our 
aesthetic reactiotts; we begin to think the aesdietic valuations of works 
of art part of tltc busmess of the .\Tt-liistorian. perhaps somewhat in the 
same way that the political historian is induced to make judgments of 
moral value. 

Bui in any ease, u4ien once this question of Beauty comes in, w'e find 
ourselves in a world of strong convictions based on no demonstrable 
reasons, of feelings veiiement in proportion to their insecurity-—a world 
where intensity of conviction, force of character and eloquence of 
expression sway opinion in default of more solid arguments. In short, 
we behave much more like the theologians of past time than like men of 
science of to-day, 1 do not say that we push things so far as they did. 

1 have never had the faintest w'ish to burn alive or even to torture any 
one for denying that Cezanne tvas a great artist. Nor do we predict for 
our opponents such, painful experiences in another life, None the less, 
like them, we all tend to believe that there is an orthodox standard of 
values' that Michelangelo really is greater than Meissonier and 
Raphael than R^iffacUi in some objective sense. Only when we come to 
discuss this scale of values more closely, even with those whose general 
training and outlook is similar to our own, we discover serious dis«- 
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crcpancies of opinion and in the end each of us goes liis way saying to 
himself, *I atone hold the orthodox faith* and, if lie is hon^i, he addst 
‘but since 1 am always revising and changing my opinions I know that 
at any given moment even my belief i$ not perfectly sound \ Tims we 
push sectarianism even further than the Scottish lady,, who bad doubts 
about the minister, iiccause, if we are honest, we Jiave doubts about our 
oivn aesthetic salvation whiJst being certain that cii'cry one else is 
damned. 

It may be imagined then with what en^'y from time to time we cast a 
sidelong glance at our scientific colleagues and note how calm reason 
presides at their assemblies and results of objective validity are con¬ 
stantly being brought forth. 

I.et us consider for a moment this much coveted objectivity which 
distinguishes tile judgments ofsdcncc, and see how- it is establisiieii. W'e 
generally say iliat It is due to the fact that the man of science appeals to 
experience and that when experience confirms his statements we judge 
them to be true—'they gain universal acceptance. But do not we also, 
who seek to establish aesthetic judgments, do not we also appeal to 
experience? If 1 make the statement that Cezanne w'as a great artist, 
I say to any one who disputes that—‘Look at .vuch and such a picture*, 
and I appeal to my experience of that picture—1 say ‘If you will repeat 
my experiment, you will find that the colours arc related together in a 
harmony of extraordinary richness; that die forms ixihere togctlicr in a 
perfectly balanced sy'siem; that the texture shows a delicately sensiitve 
apprehension on die artist's part and communicates that.fe eling to us'. 
But my adversary' comes to me next day and says * 1 did as you told me, 
I went to look at that picture with a free and unbia.sed mind and I now' 
appeal to experience, wliich Is that tlie man who painted diat was an 
incompetent bungler and batcher, whose forms arc shapeless and in¬ 
coherent, whose colour is heav^, leaden and dull; he communicated 
no tiling to me but a sense of pit)' for Ids clumsy' and padictic efforts to 
exercise a function for which the gods had denied him the most ordinary 
aptitude’. 
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Tivofle of you who remember che observatiotu wliich were made when 
Cezanne was first revealed to the British public, now more than twenty 
years ago, will recognize that this is no exaggeration of whai took place 
in arguments even between Itighly trained and gifted spectator. 

Why is it then that, when two men of science dispute about some 
question, tlic appeal to experience has such effect that even that wolent 
partisatjship to which man—and even scientific man—is prone, is 
instantly calmed and agreemeat is accepted, howc\’er reluctandy, 
whilst wc poor searchers for aesthetic values go on disputing indefinitely? 
The reason is, of course, tliat in the lost resort the searcher for scientific 
truth can appeal to a jsensadou so simple tluu all norma] human beings 
react to it in the same way. W'hen it comes down to the question of 
whctlicr a pointer is opposite a particular murk on a scale or not, no 
two human beings will differ, unless one of them is suffering from such 
grave disturbances of his vision or bis menial powers tiiut he would long 
ago iiavc been incapacitated for ordinary life. 

Now certain sdentific experiments depend upon ihc recognition of a 
particular colour appearing at a certain moment in tlic process and 
here wc can establish the objective validity' of oitr results only because 
colour-blindness affects a relatively small minority of people. We have 
only to imagine colour-blindness to be commoner than our normal 
vision—and let us suppose it to be of many varying kinds—for it to 
become nearly impossible to establish truths based on colour oliserva- 
tion. Doubtless, in reality, wc should circumvent this by various 
devices, and be able to fix on some particular kind of colour vision ivhich 
gave us results most concordant with truths cscablishtrd by other means 
and agree to regard that as vendicah Now* if a slight difference of 
reaction to so relatively simple an experience as the recognition of a 
particular colour W'ould be so disturbing to our search for olyectivc 
validity, what hope have wc of that universal concordance of opinion 
when we consider anyihbg so complex as a work of art? Take the 
question of colour alone; instead of the rccxignition of a single colour we 
have in a picture a great many colours combined in all sorts of compli- 
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catcd ways and intended, not merely to be recognized as such and such 
colours, but as liaving quite special relations to cacb other* 

It so happens that quite recently there was a dispute about colour 
which illustrates my point. Mr Herbert Read, speaking of Frith^s 
‘Derby Day’, described its colour as drab. An indignant letter of 
protest appeared in The iirfriffr from someone who declared that the 
critic either had no eyes or had not used them, for Frith’s ‘Derby Day* 
was full of bright colours. Here the disputants were at cross purposes 
because tliey spoke ordifFerent things. Undoubtedly there are many 
patches of bright local colour in Frith’s ’Derby Day’, but as these arc 
not bound together in any consistent scheme and as the artist has 
relapsed, wherever there was no excuse for bright local colour, into a 
vague neutrality, the total effect is certainly drab. 

It seems tlicn Uiat tve must abandon ail hope of making aesthetic 
judgments of universal \'aJidity. If we arc perfectly honest, we must 
accept an attitude of complete scepticism about even the most widely 
accepted judgments. If a person persists, in spite of all prooFi to the 
contrary, that die eardi is flat, we relegate him to the class of hopeless 
cranks or lunatics and disregard him entirely; but if a person declares 
Raphael to be a very' inferiur painter whose reputation is based on a 
misunderstanding, we may in fact disregard him, but we have no 
evident right to do so, since die history of taste will furnish instances of 
reversals of generally accepted judgments scarcely less striking than this 
would be. 

Let me give an instance of this because it is a phenomenon that we 
shall do wdl always to keep in mind. /Uler the Renaissance the supreme 
value of Classic ScuJpitu'c became a dogma universally accepted—from 
1500 t0 1800 it would probably have been impossible to find any 
dissentient voice, and throughout the nineteenth century relatively few 
heretical doubters could be Ibund. This dogma was believed so whole¬ 
heartedly and so uncritically that almost anything that could claim to 
derive from Greece, even dirough Roman copies, inspired profound 
admiration. Under the compulsion of this dogma many cultured 
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English nobtcmen made coUectiotu of Ctossical sculptures ai great 
expense and enjoyed universal admiration for rlicir eniightcaed taste — 
and yet when* in the later nineteenth cetituryj the systematic study of 
Classical art tvas at last undertaJeen, it became quite evident tiiat most of 
tiicsc admired masterpieces were second* and third-rate copies largely 
rcstoretl and reconstructed by cighteentli- and early ntnciecnth-century 
forgers. And many of these statute which had received the votive 
offerings of generatiotis of conoscenti are now relegated to remote 
corridors or fulfil a more humble and appropnate sen'icc as little noticed 
garden omamcnis. 

This is a suiJiciently striking case of reversal of an aesthetic dogma^ 
but 1 myselfhave Jived long enough to see what wc may call the ‘focus of 
appreciation" shift from one period of an art to anotiver. When I was 
young all Greek art of the fifth century b.c. was sacred. One did not 
ask, ‘Is that a beautiful statue?’ one asked, ‘Is it of the fifth century?" 
and the answ'cr to that question sanctioned or forbade one’s enthusiasm, 
Fourtlt-century work, however attractive, was to be austerely shunnetl 
as being decadent. On die other hand, otir appreciation was allowed to 
stray backwards to the later archaic work—it was still not quite ‘the 
thing’ but it was admirable in its own honest, if slightly incompetent, 
w'ay. This process went on until, little by little, the cnthu.'siasm for the 
archaic period became more vocal and more sincere than that felt for 
the once supreme century. 

The story of the Italian Primitives Is equally instructive. .Almost 
neglected from 1500 to, say, 1830, by the time I was a young man they 
had become of a supreme holiness—not to admire Botticelli was to own 
oneself an ouicasi, and even the products of the purely commercial 
picture factories of the day shared in the diffused sanctity of the period. 
Altliough, as a critic, I make a constant effort to test aesthetic values by 
direct experience, I am certain that 1 did not escape the contagion of 
that enthusiasm and tliat it Nased my judgment and closed my eyes to 
much that I might have admired. And whilst the Primitives were ad 
holy, tltc artists of the Scicento, which had ruled supreme throughout 
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the eighteenth centurVj were almost taboo. MoreJU, who was the great 
prophet of die day, aliow'ed, it is true, a passing glance of rccogaition at 
Scarsellino who showed reminiscences of eariicr art, but no one dared to 
recognize how good a painter Guido Reni was. 

And now, 1 notice, that the younger critics arc becoming more and 
more diScult about tbc PrtniiiLvcs; arc ready to see Lliat even m. that 
period die mass of merely imitative and second-rate work outweighs the 
good, and at the same time the Scicento has become once more the 
object of serious study and even a second-rate artist like Magnasco has a 
society dc\'oicd to Im cult. 

Such clianges of valuation occurring within so relatively short a 
space of time must wam us that not even the most established reputa¬ 
tions can be held exempt from the changes and chances of mortal life. 
What is strange is that, with such palpable evidence of mutability before 
our eyes, we should cling so desperately to the feeling that our aesthetic 
judgments liave some objective value, that, however mistaken they 
may be. they are approximations to some absolute scale of values. 

Bui let us consider what results svould follow if, by some dei'ice or 
other, we w'cre able to establish such an absolute scale. Suppose that 
we could demonstrate, by reasoning as cogent as that which forbids us 
to believe that the earth is flat, that, let us say, Rembrandt was the 
greatest artist that ever lived and, by die same method, could establish 
ail exact scale for valuing any particular work of art, we should iii fact 
find ourselves in a very deplorable condition. For the k^oteUdgf that 
a work of art has a high aesthetic value is absolutely useless to us—what 
matters is the intensity and sigriihcancc of its effect upon us. No doubt 
after wc had experienced intense aesthetic pleasure from a work it might 
be a satisfaction of our self-esteem to knoiv that its absolute aesthetic 
value tvas 75 out of a pijssible too marks. Wc might enjoy ourstlm more, 
but it would not increase by a tittle our enjoyment of die work itself. 
And then, supposing that before visiting a foreign gallery wc were to 
look at our Baedeker and note that a certain picture was marked 8 B, 
and then were to find that it left us absolutely cold — what a shock to our 
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pride, and, if we were with companions, with what haste we should 
improvise a few glowuig epithets whercwiih to conceal the emoiional 
deadness within. Goodness knows there is enough aesthetic hypocrisy 
as it is—even the Itimsy dogmas and snobberies of the day are powerful 
enough to compel many insincere erepressions of aesthetic fervour; hut if 
they were no dogmas but demonstrable truths, there would be more 
hard swearing in a picture gallery than in all the law courts. And for 
Utose more sincere and sensitive minds who could not bring iltcimelves 
to bluf it out, what despair might ensue from the Ineluctable evidence of 
their aesthetic inaptitude. How many in despair would throw' them¬ 
selves from the terrace of the National Gallery to perish in tlie iralTic of 
Trafalgar Square, 

Whereas, as things are, 1 know^ several people who can see nothing in 
Raphael who nevertheless lead liappy and contented lives and axe not 
asliamed to give me the benefit of ihcir opinion on any work of an iJiai 
may come to thdr notice. Let us then be grateful that, however earnestly 
we may strive to establish true aestlietic values, their truth or falsity can 
never he established beyond cavil; that matters of taste™so far from 
being unfit subjects for disputation a$ the Romans, with their incurable 
obtusity, maintained—so far from being non diipufanda arc precisely thi 
questions on which humanity may dispute and argue, more or less 
profitably, till the end of time. 

In fact, when we ask for objective validity in aesthetic judgments, 
we arc somewhat like the Frogs in the fable. We liave an excelfcnc King 
lA)g who lies there quite imposingly in our pond and each of u$ is con* 
vinced that if the King ever spoke it would be to establish the truth of 
his own judgments. If. however, Jupiter were ever to answer our 
prayers for King Stork we should find ourselves, as I liave shown, in a 
very different posture. 

Now when we come to compare our attitude towards scientific 
truth on tile one hand and the truth of aesthetic judgments on the other 
we note one fundamental difference of supreme importance. Nature 
levies a very heavy tax on tltase who fail to acquire exact scientific truth 
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of her processes. Ignciraticc of bacierial infection has been punished 
through out tiie ages by constantly rccutring plagues and mnumefablc 
people slill die prematurely because of our i^orance of many natural 
processes. 

Our innaLc curiosity' and desire for trutli arc thus powerfully rein¬ 
forced by Nature's sanction. But erroneous judgments in an do not 
bring on epidemics. Science concerns the relations of man to bis en¬ 
vironment. ,iVrt Is purely a family matter among human beings. 

At this point I must ask you to let me give you a rough outline of 
ivhat 1 conceive to be the funcuon and modus operondi of works of art. 
What used to be called fine an (as distinct from applied art), of whatcv-cr 
kind k may be, whether poetry, music, or painting, Ls, 1 believe, die only 
means by wliich human beings can communicate to each other the 
quality and quiddity of their experiences. And hi this lies its great 
contrast to science. For science enquires only what an eitpericncc is. 
For science the experience is summed up in a siaicmcnt of fact. We asfc 
the scientific observer ‘Did the solution turn red or blue at this point?* 
That is all we want to knou—we are not interested in the feeling tone 
which the sensatiou of blue gave him. 

When one day about two hundred years ago Monsieur Chardin went 
into die kitchen of a certain house in Paris, he saw a saucqian lying on 
the kitchen table. That is a fact which is recorded b a particular 
picture and it is one which science might conceivably find useful, but 
when we look at tlie picture we pay no attention t<t that fact: what we 
is the exact and unique quality of Chardin s experience, 
what state of mmd the sight of the saucepan on the table put him bio, 
how it affected him, what it was in the sltuadon that made him take 
immense u-ouble to tell us about it. And those persons who have die 
power lo apprehend what Charcliii expressed find It to be an experience 
of very great significance, one that far transcends anything usually 
conveyed to us by actual saucepans, one dutt takes us mto the remoter 
regions of the imaginative world. We have to take note of the fact that 
for two centuries that experience of Monsieur Chardin’s has seemed to a 
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coDsiderabte number of people in each successive generation to be one 
of extraordinary importance. 

The artist is then a man who iias experiences of oiic kind or another 
which excite liim in such a way that first of all ibr his o^vn satisfaction he 
wishes to hold them in the focus of attention until he has exactly ap¬ 
preciated their quality, and this holding in focus results in the W'ork of 
an, poem, picture or what not. Most men live through one experience 
after another without, as It were, stopping the current of life to enquire 
further about tliem—with die artist certain experiences tiavc the power 
to arrest his attention so mucli that he turns aside from the current of 
life and waits until he has fixed that experience fully in fiis consciousness 
and extracted its full savour. 

Nor is it necessarily the most poignant and exciting experiences which 
bring about this contemplative apprehension — often experiences quite 
trivial in thetuselv'cs, like Monsieur Cliarclui’s, may have the power dius 
to arrest and stimulate an artist. Tlie poet is distinguished by the width 
and range of experiences provocative of sudi contemplation. With the 
artist it is almost always primarily a visual experience^ aldiough it U 
posable that an experience of a non-visual kind may be projected out¬ 
wards in visible forms. 

But whatever the stimulating circumstance may be, wc must notice 
this, that the experience is composed of two elements: one the situation, 
the externa! stimulus, whicli in the case of an wc may geiieralJy identify 
with the subject of the picture, and the other the vvIujIc nature of the 
artist which causes hU reaction to that stimulus to be just what it is. 
Now this second clement, brought by the artist, inevitably colours 
deeply die resulting experience — so that no two artists subjected to the 
same outward stimulus can possibly produce identical works of art. 

Now, as wc might expect, these two dements in the work of an—the 
external situation and the artist’s reaction—vary iinmcmdy in pro¬ 
portion, Some artists bring to every experience so marked—it may be so 
distorted or it may be so profound — a nature chat every experience they 
record is as it were lost in that. Thus whatever El Greco paints wc are 
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forced to think much more of £J Greco than of the subject. Before a 
portrait of a g^eat historicaJ figure by a competent minor artist we may 
find ourselves discussing in detail die character of the man as revealed 
by his features—before a portrait by Rembrandt 1 have never found it 
possible to discuss any otlicr personality than diat ofRctiibrandl him¬ 
self, If before a landscape you say 'what a lovely picture!’ the artist, if 
he hears you, will be flattered—if however you say ‘what a lovely place', 
he vvUl probably resent it as a damning criticism of bis work, although in 
point of fact he set out to tell us what a lovely place it was. 

We see tlien that in proportion as what die artist brings to the ex¬ 
perience is weighty and significant or — it may be— merely odd and 
peculiar, wliat we call the subject of the picture lades into insignificance. 

This rule may seem too absolute, and 1 think we must except Ironi it 
those artists whom we call illustrators — these, as I may perhaps show 
at greater Icngdi in tJie course of my lectures—tliese really iieloiig to 
the class of literary artists using images instead of those condensed 
hieroglyphics which we call ivords. But widi those artists the stimulat¬ 
ing experience is not primarily visual. 

i said at the beginning of tliis enquiry that the two elemcEus in the 
work of art ivcrc the external situadon, w hatever it might be, and the 
reaction to it of the artist's whole tiaiure. Those words 'the whole 
nature' are almost certainly an over-siatcinent, but what I wanted at 
once to underline was the fact, which liccomes more and more clear to 
modern enquirers, that what the artist brings to the particular ex¬ 
perience is much more than his immediate consciousness of it. His 
reacdou is coloured by all sorts of subconscious associations and feelings, 
of which he is naturally unaware, but which affect profoundly the form 
taken by the work of art and whiclt have die power to stir up corres¬ 
ponding subconscious feelings in the spectator. It is thi$ fact that the 
work of art acts a$ a transmit dag medium between the artist’s sub- 
ct)nsciou.s nature and our own that gives it its peculiar, aiul ail we say 
'magic', power over us. It is magic because the effect on our feelings 
often far transcends what ive can explain by our conscious experience. 
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It is this effect on us of the work of art tviiich Professor Housman, as lie 
told us in ills inaugural lecture, finds so conveniently recorded for liim- 
self in die bristling oflus beard, though its importance I suspect lies far 
more in the profound psychical disturbances which accompany such 
pliyaiological changes than in those changes themselves. 

1 have boldly used this word ‘subconscious' altltough it hrisdes wiUi 
difficulties. What a pace the world has moved since Myers, wJicn I was 
an undergraduate, first launched the words ‘subliminal coiiseiousncss’! 
Ill particular the Psycho-anal^'sts, with whom 1 suspect aesthetic 
enquirers will have increasingly to deal—the Psycho-analysu have given 
us a very strange and distiuicthig picture of the contents of this long, 
unnoticed compaiuon of our conscious life. Now they are mainly con¬ 
cerned with mapping out the most primitive and fundamental part of 
this entity, with those emotional patterns which are laid down in the 
first years of infancy. These may possibly one day be shown to have a 
bearing upon the nature of artistic creation, but we arc more particu¬ 
larly concerned with another aspect, with those parts of the subconscious 
being which have filtered down through our conscious life and consist of 
the abiding residue of Innumerable sensations, feelings, predilections, 
aspirations, desires, judgments, in fad all tliosc tilings which constitute 
our spiritual life. 

The mere length of time that an artist has lived has tlicn incvitahly 
an influence on the work of art. When we look at the late works of 
Titian or Rembrandt we caimot help feeling the pressure of a massive 
^d rich expenence which leaks out, as it were, through the ostensible 
image presented to us, vvbatcvcf it may be. There are artists, and per¬ 
haps Titian and Rembrandt arc good examples, who seem to require a 
very long period of activity before this unconscious element finds its way 
completely through into the work of art. In other cases, parricularlv 
in artists whose gift lies in a lyrical direction, the exaltation and pttssion 
o youth transmits iteclf directly into evcrvihing they touch, and dien 

sometimes, when this flame dies down, ihcir work becomes relatively 
cold and uninspired. ^ 
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1 fear that a great deal of tills must appear to you to be rather uildly 
speculative and hazardous. It would take many'lectures to bring before 
you the kind of observations which make me put it forward as the most 
plausible hypothesis that I can propose, but 1 hope you will grant me at 
least the notion of the work of art as the ccniral term — the iiaif&rt in a 
transaction wliicli takes place lietwecn tlic artist and the spectator. 
That transaction Is liable to all sorts of accidents which l ender it mure 
or less impcrfccij but the ideal transaction would be one in vvhich the 
artist embodied liis ‘experience' completely in the work of art and met 
with a spectator capable of perfect response to that experience. 

If we take an analogy frorii die wireless — the artist is the transmitter, 
the work of art the medium and the spectator die receiver, Now for the 
message to come through, the receiver must be more or less in tune with 
the transmitter. And hereiii lies die difiicuity% for die message of a work 
of art Is generally immensely complex, summarizing as I believe a whole 
mass of experiences hidden in the artist's subconsciousness. And thb 
complexity renders it probable that each receiver only picks up a part of 
the total message. Therein lies the difficulty, and, considering die 
immense variety of receiving instruments tliai men possess, it is not 
surprising that they do not always agree about die messages received: 
rather we may be surprised at the degree of concordance among at least 
certain groups of people. 

This simile taken from the wireless may dirow some further light on 
the quesdons w'hich exercise us. Wlten W'C look round upon the world 
and consider the kind of works of visual, dramatic and literary an which 
have the greatest vogue, we cannot help thinking that a great many 
people possess only very imperfect rcccivitig instruments, instruments 
that can only respond to extremely violent emissions of a crude and 
elementary kind. Nor is this to be wondered at when we reflect lltat a 
great part of a humaiiisdc education consists in icarning to attune our 
sensibilities by continual 'listening in*, a$ it were, to die great writers of 
the past. 

And there are tliose who think that the absence of any similar exercise 
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in attuning the sensibility in the purely scientific studies prevents them, 
when foUnwed exclusively, from giving a completely liberal education. 
But strangely enough it has never been thought to be an essential pan of 
a Univensity educadon to effect any development or refinement of our 
sensibility to visual farms and colours. Indeed anyone who is familiar 
with many of ilte roonts ol both graduate and undergraduate members 
of the University will have frequently noiiced either a total indifTerence 
io visual harmony or a feeling that I \%iU not call barbaric, because many 
so-called barbarians sliow a strong native sensibility to visual beauty, 
but an attitude to visual harmony so elementary, so puerile and so ill- 
organhied as to make us wonder how liiey can have profited so Little 
From living in a place where so many buildings arc distinguished for tlic 
hamjouy of their proportions. It should 1 think Ijc regarded as rather 
shameful tliat anyone should go through a University education without 
gaining some insight into that rich world of spiritual experience winch is 
stored up in the great works of art of the past. 

Now it will not have escaped you that, in all that 1 have said just 
now about the need for perfecting our receptivity to the messages 
transmitted through works of an, 1 have been tacitly assuming a scale 
ol values: 1 have spoken of great masters, of great works of art, 1 have 
compared well-attuned and defective receiving apparatttses, ^vhereas in 
a previous part of my discourse I seem to have been at pains to show that 
w'e had no right to employ any sucli terms. 

let me xiy to exculpate myself fi om the charge of inconstsieitcy, Iii 
trying to show, first that the seardi for an objective standard of aesthetic 
values b hopeless and secondly tliai, could we attain it, the mere 
htoiviedgf of that standard would be enrlrcly useless to m, 1 have been 
trying to bring about something like a shift of perspective in our attitude 
to aesthetic values. If we regard works of art not as isolated static 
phenomena but as potentiahties for evoking in ourselves certain states 
of tmnd, we shall concentrate our attention rather on w'hat w'c can get 
from them than on what w‘c conceive them to be in tliemsclves- 

And when we do this we shall have a perfect right to compare the 
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state of mind ^'hlcb results from contemplating one work of an wth 
that which results from contemptaiiiig another. Wc may distinguish 
between them, we may say:' Tliis picture rewards me for a prolonged and 
exhaustive contemplation. As I keep jny attention fixed on it, it continues 
to unfold within me richer and more complex states of inind^ wlicreas 
witli this oilier picture, after the first shock of recognition is passed, no 
further developments take place.’ Wc shall feel before some works of art 
that tliq'- sot up vibrations in tlic deeper layers of our consciousness and 
that these vibrations radiate in many directions, lighting up a vast system 
of correlated feelings and ideas. Whereas oUiers touch, it may be very 
poignantly, only a narrotv range of feeling and carry us no further. 

VVe liavc every right to make sucli comparisons and to question others 
about their experiences in this respect: and thus perhaps wc may build 
up a rough working hypothesis of an order of rdaiive values. .Although 
even then wc shall gain far more by noting the specific qualities of 
difTcrcni experiences and distinguishing them clearly from one another 
than wc can gain by placing them in order of merit. Bui above aU w'e 
must regard this as a mere working hypothesis atwayrs open to alteration 
and correcuou. 

It is indeed only by acquiring a certain humility and diffidence in our 
judgments that we can hope constantly to improve our sensibility and 
lay ourselves open to fresh experiences. Two dangers are equally 
menacing. On the one hand the self-sufficiency of the man who says 
’ I know what I like* and, *one man’s opinion is as good as anoihcr*s'. 
On die oUicr hand the slavish obedience to the dictates of fashion in 
taste. Snobbism, as wc now couvcnicnily call it. 

And I cannot doubt the importance of perfecting our semlhUity in 
this respect, since art h one of the essential modes of our spiriluaJ life. 
There are innumerable shades of feeling, overtones of our noniial fife 
of which we should never become aware if die artist did not bring them 
to our consciousness. And tlic possession of such a sensitive apprehen¬ 
sion is one of ihc marks of a man of culture, a necessary complement to 
the possession of a well-stored and logical mind. 
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ART-HISTORY AS AN ACADEMIC STUDY 

I have spoken of the extreme complexity of tlie message embodied in 
a work of art. I should like to bring that clearly to your minds by a 
particular ease, l\ 5 I cannot show you a lantern slide in this building I 
have chosen a picture which I am certain everyone here knows almost 
by heart, Botticelli’s ‘Birth of \'cnus\ Y'ou know how the willowy, 
undulating, nude figure of the Goddess appears, standing on the edge of 
a gigantic cockle-shell whicli floats on the waters of a bay. A Zephyr, 
personified by two winged figures, floating in the air bloivs her towards 
tile shore, as we see by the w'avdets stirred by the sbell’s prow. On the 
shore a young woman moves, witli a dandng motion, towards the 
Godded, holding ready to receive her a richly ornameuied mantle. It 
is dawn, but already so dear that Venus’s own star is only just visible in 
the sky. Behind the attendant maiden is a grove of trees with large 
delicately shaped leaves and through tlic air there falls a shower of pale 
roses. 

t have given this description just to recall the picture to your minds, 
but you see that these ivords, wliich arc merely a summary of the subject 
of the picture, show at once how evocative that is by itself. How all these 
images are charged with ctnodonal powcrl To begin with, the nude 
figure, however idealized and cthcreaUzcd it may be, as it is here, must 
carry some vague overtones of sexual feeling. 11 is probable that here 
these would never become present to the consciousness but they w'ould 
add a certain poignancy and urgency to other feelings. None tlie less, 
these elements are sufficiently marked to have frightened away at once 
many spcciatoni of past generations. These would have been instantly 
side*trackcil from furtiier response to the artist’s message. Then the 
idea of Venus carries with it a whole mass of suggestions which will vary 
with the degree of the spectator’s knowledge of Classical poetry. And 
ai this point again I can imagine the ease of a spectator whose rccchnng 
apparatus will jamb. If he has formed very precise Images from Greek 
poetiy and sculpture of how Vctnis appeared to the Greek imagmatlon, 
he may perhaps be so shocked by the distortion which her image has 
undergone in Boiticcib’s very differently oiganLzcd spirit that he will 
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taJcc henceforth a violently tmrcceptivc attitude. But supposing him not 
to be so narrowly HcUenophil, he may on the other hand get a very 
strong added feeling from the peculiar emotional tone with which 
Renaissance artists like Ootticclli welcomed this rebirth of Classical 
mythology—from the peculiar intensity wiilx which its poetical imagery 
was apprehended at that moment. This does not nearly exhaust die 
appeals which such a picture makes — there is the conjunction of nude 
figures with radiant skies and calm waters which evoke memories of 
delightful physical semadons accompanied by vi\dd emotional states— 
there arc tlic figures Boating in the air which stir vague desires (or 
freedom from our earthbound movements. And all this b concerned 
merely with the subject, the pretext of fioidcelli^s design. All this was 
more or less the common property of BotdeeUi’s period; any one of a 
dozen artists might have conceived something similar—indeed it is 
probable that almost e^’erythingin the subject was suggested to Botticelli 
by the poet Polittan. But when tve pass from the imagery to the mode in 
which it is presented, to that w'hich gives it its unique specific quality, 
we are getting into closer contact w'ith Botdcdli's spirit. The subject w'as 
present to Botdcdli's consciousness, but the actual forms and colours 
reveal to us profound cr aspects of Ms nature, those stored-up uncon¬ 
scious elements which (breed hiim to give to the imagery its particular 
essence. And at this point we begin to yield ourselves to the rhythmical 
movements of Botticelli's linear design, to its mazy interweft of curves 
leading us on with a charmed motion Irom one to another with echoes 
arising from all the diflerent parts of the design. Wc gel a quite special 
emodoD too from the recognition of the inevitable relation of one part 
with another, of one note of colour witli another. And these rccognidons 
arouse in us states of mind far loo deep in our being, too vague, too 
massive to be in any way anal^'scd or described by words. 

Now I suspect tfiat almost any educated person is likely to respond to 
those appeals which the Imagery of this picture makes, but the extent to 
which they wdl vibrate in unison witli those deeper, vaguer, more 
indescribable emodom w'hieh arc evoked by tlic actual texture and 
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substance of the picture will vary immensely: it will depend on how far 
they have mastered the specific idiom of pictorial design, to what extent 
they arc able to grasp the complex ititerreladons of all the parts in the 
total unity and tlicreby to get the special thtill which comes to us when 
tve recognize ilicir perfect coherence^ It is totvards tlic heightening of 
his sensibility in these respects that the student of art must always 
strive, since it is tlirough that alone iltai he cstn receive the most 
essential part of the ardst*s message. 

But my main purpose has been to make clear to you how complicated 
a matter a work of art may be and to indicate at how many points two 
spectators may diverge in their reactions, each starting off, it may be, 
upon some side track down which their personal make-up or their past 
experiences may tempt them; how' impossible it is to hope for any 
objectivity in their judgments of a work of art taken as a whole. 

It is the recognition of all these difEcuItics, tending as they do to make 
the discussion of works of art rutile exercises in rhetorical disputation, 
whidi has led me to dtn'ise the method wJiich 1 Intend to employ in ihc 
succeeding lectures of my course. Tlic important thing is to make sure 
that wc are talking about the same thing and to this end 1 propose to 
narrow' down our enquiry by isolating particular qualities in various 
works of art and comparing them with one another solely in regard to 
one or two qualities at a time. 

In this way it may be possible to lay a trap for our preconceptions and 
prejudices or rather to short-circuit them. We may check thus the too 
immediate response of‘I Like this’ and ‘1 didike tliat* or even ‘I prefer 
this to that’. If we can merely ask of ourselves the question, 'Does this 
work give evidence of the special quality we are considering?’ or ask of 
two works of an which evinces this quality more, it is ptosaible that we 
may get something like a consensus of opinion, something at least much 
more approaching to objective judgments than is common in artistic 
discussions. 

Now do not tliink I am naive enough to suppose that I can in this 
w'ay, by taking one quality or aspect of a work of an after another and 
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then by adding up our judgments on oadi, arrive at an objective 
valuation of the work jis a whole, liecausc, first of all, wbo is to deckle 
what sum of qualities makes up the work of art—still more, who is to 
decide what relative value is to be attached to one quality rather tlian 
another? 

Some such method of calculating the status of artists was once em¬ 
ployed, I forget by what eighteenth-century wTitcr an acstlietics, per¬ 
haps dc Piles. Aiiyltow there were to be marks given to all the leading 
artists, so many for com position, so many for execution, for drawing, for 
colour, for ciliaroscuro, for handling, etc., and when the marts w'crc 
added up there came out at die top of the list, above Raphael, Michel¬ 
angelo, Leonardo, Rubens and all the others, no less an artist than 
Albano, I fear this does not mean very much to you. Few of you 
perhaps have had the curiosity to stop in a picture gallery and consider 
one of Albano's sugary confections, where a number of terribly pink and. 
smiling naked infants dispart themselves coyly in excessively ambrosial 
glades, and all painted witb that peculiar sharp bright finish wliicli 
reminds one of the Victorian tea-tray. But if you had examined them 
you would not have much confidence In dc Piles's rnethod of marking. 

No, 1 cherish no such vain hopes — the value of my method k to stop 
that immediate like or dislike response to the work of art as a w'holc 
which as w'c have seen is just as likdy to be due to iniperfectioiis in our 
receiving set as to an^ibing in tlic work of art itself. It is possible, 1 
think, by some suclt methods to circumvent our native prejudices and 
predilections and to acquire a more alert passivity' in our attitude. And 
it is by cultivating such an attitude that we can best, I think, increase die 
delicacy and sensibility of out reception of the messages of the present 
artists. It is the iiihiess, richness and .rignilicancc of our feelings in face 
of works of an that matters—die judgments we draw from them arc 
only of value in so far as they may indicate to otlicrs the possibilities of 
experiencing similar emotions. Whatever we do we shall not attain a 
standard of obiectivc validity. It k better that we should remain the 
loyal subjects of hk Silent Serenity, King Log, 
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I N my first lecture 1 endeavoured to show that one of the great 
difTiculties wluch we have in discussing works of art is that those who 
discuss are ao rarely looking at the same thing. A work of art b so 
complex, it appeals to so many dilferent associations and so many vague 
subconscious elerncim of our being, Uiat unless we adopt some special 
technique we can hardly hope to understand one another. 

The method 1 suggested and which I want to pursue in this course is 
to confine our attention to one or two qualities of a work of art at a time 
and to compare a number of different works to see to tvhat extent each 
work possesses or lacks that quality. 

One of these general notions that I want to discuss in thb w'ay, is the 
notion of sensibility, 1 w'ani to take note of the presence or absence of 
the quality we call sensibility in the works of different periods and 
countries and see whether we can detect any relations between this and 
other phenomena. And first, what do we mean by sensibility, and what 
significance has it for us? The simplest ease we can take is the comparison 
between a straight line made with a ruler and one drawn by hand. The 
ruled line is completely mechanical and as we say insensitive. Any 
line drawn by hand must exhibit some characteristics peculiar to the 
nerv'ous mechanism which executed it. It is the graph of a gesture 
carried out by a human hand and directed by a brain, and this graph 
might thcorcticaily reveal to us first, sometJting about the artist’s nervous 
control, and secondly, something of hLs liabitual nervous condition, and 
finally, something about his state of mind at the moment the gesture was 
made. The ruled tine expresses nothing but the maihemaiical idea of 
the shortest distance between iw'o points and this it docs almost per- 
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fcctly. The dra'v^'Ti line may also be intended to express that idea^ as for 
imtaticc when k is drawn as a diagram in a geometrical praposiiion, but 
though it may express tiiis well enough for our purposes it docs not ex¬ 
press it perfectly. WHien we arc diinking about geometry we simply 
disregard its aberrations from die ruled line, but when vv'c look at it in 
and for itself as a visual object of consideration these aberrations become 
ol‘ the utmost importance. If such a drawn line were examined by a 
doctor he might detect e\ddenccs of nervous disease or poisoning in the 
author. But if we look at it as we look at a work of art it will teU ns 
some tiling of what we call tlie artist's sensibility. 

I iiavc had the curi(»ity to make this slide ju.st as an experiment to 
see what cHect^ if any, is made on us by straight lines drawn by hand as 
compared with ruled lines. Here is a picture by Paul Klee and here is 
the same figure witli the lines ruled (i). Take first the ruled copy. It 
doesn't matter who ruled the lints—as a matter of fact I did, and rattier 
carelessly—but you can overlook that. Whatever sensibility remains is 
stiU Paul Klee's, and of course die design alone manages to expres ;5 a 
good deal of his personality. Tlicrc is his idea of making a figure vaguely 
symbolic of a human being by this particular arrangetnent of straight 
lines, and the wit of abbreviating a figure with parcels into such a form. 
The proportions of the volumes which the lines are meant to suggest is 
due to his specific feeling for signiiicant proportions; and the exact 
position of the figure in the rectangle of tJie picture is again expressive of 
his personal choice. But there the story ends. 

Wlicn we tuni to the picture executed by him it tells us a good deal 
more, Wc know that these lines might liave been drawn even by the 
same artist in various way's expressive of diScrent moods. The lines 
might have bemi made by vigorous rapid strokes with more or less 
accent here and there, or they might have been drawn with meticulous 
care and have approximated more to mechanica] exactitude. And if the 
same figure had been repeated by djnercni artists each one would have 
declared a different habitual pattern of nervous Ibrces and a variety of 
that habitual pattern due to the mood in which he drew them. So at 
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once this leads us to distinguish between two aspects of the artist's 
feeling which arc here clearly represented by the two images before you. 
One is die feeling expressed by the artist in his design, in the planning 
and proportion of the parts to the whole; and the other is the feeling 
expressed by the ardst in executing that design. This distinction has, [ 
think, great importance; or at least it b verj' necessary to bear it in 
mind when we talk about sensibility. 

VVe may call one the artist’s feeling for organization, the faculty that 
directs the general relations of a design, the correspondences and con¬ 
trasts of different parts. vVnd we inay call the other Ids sense of the 
texture of his design, Nenv artists as a rule when talking of the texture 
of a work of art use tile w'ord sensibility. They speak of the artist’s 
sensibility as revealed by the specific quality oflib lines, by the relation.'i 
of tus tone and colour and by the handling of his paint. Here the word 
is closely akin to sensitivity. We speak of an instrument being sensitive 
when it rtsponds to a ver)' small change of conditions—a balance b 
sensitive when a very small weiglit will turn the scale, a thermometer Is 
sensitive when it rcgbiers a very' small change of temperature, and so on. 
.And so we might say that an artist’s line is sensitive when it registers 
very subtle cliangcs of fonn, when it has great power of variation. 

But the idea of sensibility implies more than this mere semttivity to 
change. It implies dial although, let us say, a contour sliows subtle 
variations throughout its length it also has a constant or consbtent 
quality, its variations arc not random or fortuitous, they have some 
constant principle w'hich underlies the variations. It b rhythmical— 
there will be continual recurrences of similar though not identical 
sequences. It may make thb clearer if we laic the analogy of poetry. 
Here the verse form, whatever it b, supplies a rhythmical constant, so 
many syllables or so many stresses in every line, But a writer who 
exemplifies the law equally clearly in every line tsithout any variation 
whatever becomes intolerable, and we say he lacks sensitivity. The poet 
is one who feds the rhy-thm so dearly that he need not think about it; 
he can allow himself to vary ii continually withoui ever losing hold of 
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the rhythmic law. This principle is, T think, a fundarneiiiai one in all 
arc; we shall always End the tendency at once to recognize a law or 
Ibced principle and at the same lime never to let the work of art become 
a mere enunciation of the law. It will perpetually approximate to a law 
and perpetually vary from it. I shall try to show later on why tliis 
should be. 

We note, then, this distinction between tlie artist's feeling for the 
general planning of the design, and his feeling for the exact quality as 
expressed when he carries out the plan. And w'c are going to use ilie 
word sensibility for a certain quality in the execution. Some time we 
shall have to enquire whether there is any fundamental diiference of 
feeling betsveen the two, whether we may not also have Co talk of the 
artist’s sensibility as shown in die general organization, But for the 
present w^c will treat them as nvo separate faculties of the artist. The 
case of music is highly instructive in this respect, for here the compo-scr of 
a symphony cannot possibly execute ti himself. What he writes down is 
a perfectly fixed conventional symbol of hts design. Presumably, whilst 
he was composing, he called up to liis inner car actual sounds, the 
quality of vvhich was due lo iiis own auditory sensibility, but we can 
never hear that—^we can never hear the symphony which die composer 
heard when he wrote it down. All we can hear is the design given 
through the sensiblUiy of a conductor and the sum of tlie sensibilities of 
hb orchestra. Hence die immense importance in music of the roles of 
conductors and executants. We have to rely on them to get an idea of 
what the composer meant. 

Somewhat similar is the case of architecture, where again tlic general 
design may he almost all which the architect can give. Sometimes, as in 
the case of a fcrro-concrcic building, the actual texture is purely 
mechauical and shows no sensibility at all. Wliercas in the case of moat 
medieval butldaigs the architect hands over his idea to a body of masons 
and sculptors whose sensibilities be employ's to express his own con^ 
ception almost in the same way as the musical composer uses an 
orchestra. 
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Wc seem, then, u> have got some sort of solid ground for making the 
distinction beiivecn the feeling expressed in the design and that ex¬ 
pressed in the execution. We must always remember that, theoreticaliy 
at least, the design is conceived in terms of its appropriate texture and 
that in a pwrfcct work of an the lextorc is always supporting and carry'- 
ing out the design. Eut, as I say, sve have enough grounds for making 
the distinction; and, iit the art of painting, we have an easy' proof of the 
possible separation of the two in the case of a copy. The copy may well 
have exactly the design of tiic origmal. All that pertains to invention 
and planning will be identical In the two. Only in the original the 
execution will show the sensibility in texture of the creator, whereas in 
the copy another man's sensibility w'iil have been substituted for it. 
Wc assume in general, perhaps too rashly, that this will inOict serioas 
loss in the realization of the idea, but we ought to admit the possibility 
of a copy being aciuaEy a better work of art than the original. Tliis 
would certainly occur if the sensibiUtyfor texture of the copyist happened 
to be more fitted to express the design than tliat of the creator. 1 can, 
I think, even point to such cases. 

It is curious lo note that the copy of a picture corrcspionds almost 
exactly to the performance of a symphony. It is rather surprising to 
reflect that in miesic wc arc almost always dealing with copies. The fact 
that tins rather shocks us shows how great a stress we lay in painting on 
the artist’s sensibility of texture. 

Lci us try to gel a little clearer on diis question by taking a case 
rather more complicated than tliat of die ruled and drawn straight line, 
but still a very simple one. We will consider the printed page versus the 
written page ( 2 ). 

In print wc have the expression of the sensibility of the designer of 
the type in his choice of the proportions of each letter, and his sensi¬ 
bility to their possible combinations, Then we have the sensibility of 
the piinicr shoivn in the spacing of the w'ords and lines. Our aegthetic 
pleasure tfiercTore comes from what wc may call by analogy the 
architectural feeling of the type-cutter and printer. In the formal 
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script you get, or loay get, according to the power of the scribe, rhis 
architccttirai quality in a liigher degree, because Iierc the shapes of the 
letters, whilst confonning to a type, can be altered slightly so as to 
compose with one another in all sorts of dilTcrcnt combinations, There 
may also be a greater play and variety in (he spacing. Finally, in the 
free script we get the possibility of such variety that the result may be, 
and often is, unpleasantly chaotic — ive feel the lack of any constant 
principle; we get the record of a nervous mechanism which is liable to 
accidental and capricious variation* On the other hand, we may get the 
ricliest, most varied and complex rhythmic rchitloriH possible. Since the 
actual shape of any Tetter is never repeated but only governed by a 
general tendency to conformity to type, the writer can build up much 
longer, more continuous rhyohmic phrases than is possible in a formal 
script* Let us note in passing that frorii these comparisons we have 
discovered that we get the maximum pleasure from printed or written 
words somewhere betw een perfectly rigid form, and anarchic variaiiou. 

Nosv the main difference betw'een the formal and free script lies in the 
fact tliat in one, the formal, we are conscious of each letter in succcraion, 
our minds give the order to the hand to mike now* an a, now an r, now 
a and so forth, whereas in the free script the only orders consciously 
given arc to make now an andj now a /Ar, and now even a Mppo/iatarntts, 
Not only the spciHng of the word but the forrnation of the letters is 
handed over to the unconscious and is run off by the conditioned 
reflexes of our hand. You can tell that this b so by the number of 
absurd mistakes in spelling which one is liable to make in doing a formal 
script. For our unconscious mind spells far more accurately than our 
conscious, except in the case of some very unfamiliar word wliich in 
fact is not handed over to the unconscious at all. 

We note then that tlie utmost freedom and variety of rhydim, together 
with the power of holding it through bug and complicated phrases, is 
peculiarly the property of our unconscious nerve-control. Indeed we 
may almost declare that all fully rhythmic movement must be carried 
out more or less imconsdoudy; whereas die feeling which is expressed 
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in the genenil design Is cot so fully divorced from consciouscess. Of 
course, even here, the synthetic power must arise from the unconscious; 
only it does so under pressure of a deUberate and conscious aiicniion 
and is continually being sutweeted to conscious critidstn, whereas the 
sensibility expressed in the intimate rhyifiim of texture must come front 
the unconscious alone. 

Having thus established some notion of these tts'o kinds of feeling, we 
may enquire what the attitude of creators and apprehenders of works of 
art at difrerent times and places has been towards them, in order to see 
if any co-ordinations can be made between these and other phenomena. 
I am going to suggest first of all a number of rather vague notions about 
tills question which have occurred to me, and to tr^' to test them by 
examples; and for convenience 1 am going to use the word ‘sensibility ' 
for die sensibility to texture, the sensibility of execution, which we found 
to be most bound up with the unconscious nature. 

We can estabUsh provisionally a series of plausible equations. We 
may say, for example, that design, planning, co-ordination of the parts 
in the whole corresponds more or less with our desire to find order in 
things, our sense of immutable iaw and causation. Sensibility, on the 
other liand. corresponds to our desire for variety, multiplicity, chance, 
the unforeseeable. We may say that the conscious mind tends to a 
mechanistic view of things, a view amenable to mathematical state¬ 
ment: the unconscious brings in the vital clement which eludes mathe¬ 
matical statement. The intellect finds its satisfaction in mathematical 
uniformity—it can even be replaced by a machine as in calcufattng and 
logical machines; it finds in the inorganic wwld of the crystal a perfect 
matlicmatica] arrangement. The order it seeks for, and partially 
establishes. Is one of absolute uniformitY—all circles are identical 
statements of a proposition—all eidps^ which correspond to a given 
formula arc idaitical. But the distinguishing characteristic of living 
things is precisely that each one is unique—all the leaves oJ'a tree con¬ 
form to a recognizable type but no two leaves of a tree arc idea deal in 
shape. 
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Now in. works of art we find, 1 suspect, something like a compronmc 
between tJic mathematicaJ order in whiclj die intellect finds satisfaction 
and the conformity to type, but with the infinite variation wluch dis¬ 
tinguishes organic life. In art there is at once order and uniqueness, 
w'hich means incessant variation from the precise or mathematical 
order. And this precisely is tlic cause of what I sliall boldly call the 
intellectual pleasure in art. I say ‘boldly’, because the existence of 
intellectual pleasure in art has been so often and so plausibly denied and 

1 myself liave often rejected it. Only lately I tliink 1 have seen wlicrcin 
it consbts and why wc may call this particular kind of pleasure or 
satisfaction inteilectual. 

What we call the intellect finds satisfaction most dcfmitcly in the 
recognition of a causal sequence. When wc ask why — let us say, why 
does the moon change its shape? — ^wx are in a state of unrest or per¬ 
plexity, ^Vlicn an astronomer explains to us the causes of iltis, that 
unrest disappears, the mind is at rest on the question, and I think we all 
agree tliat the moment at which we grasp clearly for the first time any 
such causal sequence we Iiave a dcfmiiely pleasurable emotion. I can 
remember when 1 first understood the implicaitom of tlxc statement that 

2 and 2 make 4 1 liad such a shock of pleasure. But, and thk is an im¬ 
portant point, it is a pleasure I cannot repeat because my mind has been 
in a state of rest ever since about the proposition 2 -|-2 = 4 . 

Now in contemplating a work of art, we are continually asking why 
and, if the artist is one with whom wx can contmunicatc, we arc con¬ 
tinually getting answers, and this repeated recognition of tiic causes of 
the picture being as it is gives us a succession of moments of pleasure as 
the mind passes fii'om unrest to rest and satisfaction. Herein lies one of 
the causes of the richness of art as a source of pleasure. We cannot repeat 
the pleasure due to a causal explanation of a fact or a mathematical 
problem because wc cannot repeat the passage from mental unrest to 
As regards that particular question our mind is permanently at 
rest. But works of art prolong this process almost Indefinitely. 

The reason is that in worb of art the answers to our questions are not 
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given in tenns of ordinary iogiCj but in terms of what we nia.y call a 
logic of tlic senses. The artist's answers are appeals to our sense of fitness 
or harmony. There arej ofcomscj people ahnosi entirely lacking in this 
sense, Tlius in mustc the musiciaTi's answers depend on our recognition 
of harmonious and inharmonious relations of tlic notes. Some peopfe 
are, as we say, music deaf, that is to say tins feeling h so rudimentary 
and so under-developed in them that they cannot accept tlie musician's 
answiau as valid. And it k exactly the same in regard to harmonious 
proportions of form and colour, only that people arc much less often 
forced lo realize diat they are form-blind, imagining as they do that 
rcc^nition of likeness is all that die ardst expeen: of them. But sup¬ 
posing this focUng, let us say for musical harmony, to exist and, in 
listening to music, we hear a discord. 'I here Is a moment of anxiety or 
uncasincssr-we wonder why; then next moment, when the discord is 
resolved, we get the musician's anstver. 

Xn music and poetry these alternating moments of wondering cnejuiry 
and surprised satisfaction succeed one another in time. In the visual 
arts there is no Jixed sequence, but the quesuons and answers succeed 
one another as qur atrendon passes from one part to another. In the 
case of a symmetrical design we scarcely have time to ask the question 
why, ^ausc the answer is so obvious, die relation so dementary»Snd 
self-evident. In itself then it can give us very little pleasure. Unrest 
never arises and iJiereforc there is no shock of surprised recognition. 
Evidently dien painters avoid anything like absolute symmetry unless 
for some special reason—it b too uninteresting. But balance about a 
centre line b capable of provoking a number of qnesdons and aSbrding 
a number of answers, and in a great work of art we get a conviction 
that we could go on with our endless sequence of such questionings 
going down to ilie nunutest particulars of the picture and for ever having 
them resolved, for our satisfaction we do not even need to formulate 
die questions; we arc conscious of endless numbers of relations about 
each ofwliich the picture would yield a convincing answer if we pressed 
ii. (For three examples of dib sec 3, 4 and 5,) 
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Wc have seen here the kind of question and ^svfcr which formaJ 
relations provide; and the same holds of colour, which has so often been 
regarded as in some way a source only of an mferior kind of pleasure. 
Tltcrc is of course an Lnunediate sensual pleasure in some colours, a 
pleasure perhaps of a direct physiological kind—some of Titian's reds 
and blues may give us dm; hut this is a very small part of'Tidan's 
effect, and some great colourists give us very liitle of this direct pleasure. 
Our pleasure tlieii is of this intellectual kind. We say, why is that colour 
in this place? and die austver comes. Oh, because of that other colour in 
that place, and we fed at once wiUi a shock of pleasure that die answer 
satisiics us. 

And I conceive that this process may go on dowm to very minute 
constderations of handling and texture. The description I have given 
here of questions and answers is only a kind of schematic diagram. 
What ready goes on is a very rapid to and fro movement of our minds, 
a movement which is constantly accompanied by these shocks of 
pleasure wiiich come when the mind passes from unrest to rest. And of 
course we get this satisfaction moat readily from an artist W'ith whom we 
have already cstablislted a sympathetic rapport, because we can accept 
his answers readily. But sometimes when we examine the ^vork of an 
artist which we do not like as a whole, it is quite possible tljai if we put 
some of these questions deliberately and consciously tlic artist may be 
able to answer our quesdons satisfactorily. It b indeed by some such 
process that wc can extend our powers of comprcheniEion of art, and 
increase tlic acuteness of our sensual logic. 

We have seen that the relation of exact symmetry is too simple and 
self-evident to give the specific inicllcctuat pleasure of a work of art. It 
is not only a demonstrabk and e.>:acl mathematical relation but a very^ 
simple one. \Ve find that in a case like the Seurat diere must be a 
very complicated series of reJadons which might be measured; and it lias 
naturally occurred to people to examine whether these might also 
conform to some more complicated matlietnattcal relation. Such an 
enquiry was even more immediately suggested by the appearance of 
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buildings. As you know, various canons of proportion liavc been 
discovered by measuring all die parts of a Greek TempJe, and already 
Egyptians had probably been led, by the very immemity and 
difficulty of their architectural probJems, to study ilie mathematical 
staiemetu ofsucli relations as the size of columns compared to die spaces 
between them, the relation of the diameter of a column to its height and 
so on.^ Tile Greeks carried this much further and established more 
complicated systems emphasiring less obvious mathematical formulae. 
Again in the Renaissance this study was vigorously pursued and the 
relation known as the golden secdon was propounded and widely used, 
whilst in recent times more elaborate studies have resulted in ihe dis^ 
coycry of what is known as die ^ proportion or ratlier proportionate 
series. Ihc mathematical statement of iliis is a complicated one, and 
like IT It IS an irrational number, wiiicli cannot be determined absolutely. 

As lias been found applicable not only to a good many works of art 
but to the Simpler forms of organic life such as die spirals of shells and 
growing plants, it has seemed to some people to be a kind of magic clue 
to all beauty and the fulJilmcnt of a dream wliich has often haunted men 
of being able to turn out works of an as it were mechanically by the 
simple appUcatioD of a formula—a kind of philosopher's stone of an. 
At one lime 1 remember the mot d^ordre in the Paris studios was Van 
Vest U mmbre, * art is a question of numbers’, and here in ^ the magic 
nimbcr had turned up. But to indulge in such dreams is to foiget the 
^ erence between art and beauty, for the work of art may well not be a 
beautiful thing in the sense in which a spiral shell is beautiful; and 
ivhethcr beautiful or not, it is its power of communicating to us the 
stale of mind that gives It its importance. And h is precisely in 

the region which lies beyond any fixed and determined law that tlic 
spin! re\'cals iisdf 

Wc have pewd then from the rimple rektion of esact svmmetry 
through various more and more complex mathematical delations 
such as titose which apply to the inorganic world of the crystal, to 6 
wluch u approximately-but only approximately notice-applicable to 
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tlie simpler forms of orgaiuc life, and is p>erliaps often applicable to Uie 
general planning of a destgrt or a building. But it is almost certain that 
in these intimate rfiyilims w-hich make up the texture of a work of an, 
in those parts which are due to the artist’s sensibility, we pass into 
regions u-hich elude all mathematical statement as indeed do all but the 
simplest organic forms* VVe pass always from rigid and exact relations to 
complex and endlessly varjing rhythms, which we may perhaps be 
allowed to call, hypothetically, vital rliythms, through which die artist’s 
subconsciousfeclingsrevea] themselves tons by what we call his sensibility. 
It is in this region, then, which lies between rigid order and chaos, that 
the artist’s sensibility fijnciiom; and as in the case of handwritings we 
may find examples which approach to a fixed order and otiicrs running 
dirough all the various degrees of freedom to something very like chaos, 
so i n works of art we shall fi nd endless degrees of fixity or freedom in die 
artist’s expression. 

I iliink it will be btsi at this point to look at a few examples to 
illustrate dte general ideas which I have put before you* In the com¬ 
parison of Greek, Chinese and Persian vases we shall find characteristic 
differences both in design and texture, Tlicre is in ihe design of the 
Greek vase ( 6 ) a clear articulation of the pans; a bare spreading base, 
a narrow auppon, and dearly defined Ijody, neck and evaded lip, each 
a separate curve, and each curve of great geometrical regularity and 
simplicity. It is impossible to contemplate these curt'cs for any length of 
time because they are immediately comprehended. 

The Chinese bronze ( 7 ) contains the same ideas—base and um, plus 
a lid which is also dearly fdt—but thouglt the parts arc distinct they arc 
not isolated from each other. The base spreads, but far less markedly, and 
it requires no separate system of curvature. Though it docs not melt mio 
die um it is not violently separated from it. In the um there is the idea 
of a bowl; and note how satisfactory its volume is. Here too there is a 
cylindrical body and evaded lip but they arc comprised in a single 
flowing curve: and throughout the nature of die curves is vital^bcy 
vary and grow out of each other and arc never purdy geometrical. 
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In the icxture the difference is of tlic same nature. In the Credt vase 
everything is done to deny sensibility. Thougli the pattern is elaborate 
the execution is everywhere as near to mechanical precision a* possible, 
/Vll the sensibility of the artist has been smoothed out, the texture has 
become unifomi, the design matUcmaticaJ. The vase has all the marks 
of an object of luxury, wliidi perhaps accounts for the widespread 
appreciation of this type in the ancient world. Though the main Ideas of 
form in the Chinese urn arc far simpler, underneath the strong control 
of die design wc fed everywhere the play of vital forces suggesting 
infinite variations. 

in the Persian vase (8) we have again a well-defined foot, body, neck 
and lip, but though they are clearly distinguished they arc not contrasted. 
One curve leads into another, and 'there is far subtler complexity 
in each of the curves of die design. Tlic omamcni also Bows in an 
unconscious but strongly hdd rhythm. 

In the negro bottle (g) tlic main idea of fotm is curiously like the 
Chinese and it is carried out witlt an extraordinary subtlety in the 
variadons from what ive may call the abstract plan. The lid is ded on to 
prevent its falling off, a.v it is a bottle carried about the pcisoa. 'I'his led 
to the idea of the lateral flanges, which ingeniously stop just before the 
greatest bulge. Cook at the curve of the top, and die curve of the 
moulding, ilie rounding off of the angle where the flange stops. The 
flange motion is carried on by very subde triangular indentations. 
There Ls the idea here of binding the separate parts into a continuous 
sequence as opposed to the idea of sharp contrasts in ardculation. 

In the examples I have taken the Greek is the only one that seeks 
geometrical regularity and sliarp arriculation in plan and suppresses 
sensibility in texture. jVtl the others in varying degrees seek for greater 
cotidnuity in the plan aud allow more to the unconscious in the execu¬ 
tion. 

It w'outd be absuTd to draw condusions from these few cases, I onlv 
note in passing that probably the Greek examples were produced by the 
most inrdlcctualixed culture, the Peraian b probably influenced by the 
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nomadic culture of Arabia, but that die Chinese belongs to an organized 
civilization. 

In tliis Egyptian example (to) taken from Tutankhamen's tomb wc 
reach ihe high-watcr mark of the luxury effect. It outdoes Bond Street 
and the Rue dc la Paix. The craftsman has achieved the tightest 
mechanical uniformity and exactitude; the artist has been completely 
suppressed, 

Wc must remember that a great many crafts, espedally in primitive 
civilizations, tend inevitably to produce irregulariiies and variations in 
die design. In this primitive textile (i i) the main idea is one of ele¬ 
mentary geometric simplicity. Tlte only elements arc rectangles of 
various sizes with right-angled triangles. Nothing could be more purely 
geometrical and more likely to produce monotony and duUmas, since 
tlie mintl accepts these forms mstantly. And such would cenaiaJy be 
the result were it carried out by modem perfectly developed machinerj'. 
But the primitive weaver has not only allowed to the full the accidental 
play of his weaving, he liasconsiantly varied the proportion and number 
of his units. Of course tile question arises how far this may be mere 
carelessness and indifTerence and how far deli berate aesthetic preference, 
and in many cases it might be difficult to answer. Bui the mere fact that 
iIiLs is so brings lo our notice a curious question. Artists continually use 
merely accidental variations of colour or surface to give variety to 
design, as for instance in the use of the graining of w'ood or in marbled 
papers (in witich an accidental mechanical variation is used). .And in 
many cases such accidental variations take the place of the variety of 
sur&cc due to the artist's sensibility. So that wc must suppose that part 
of the charm of sensibility of texture Is due to its mere suggestion of the 
elements of chance, of the unexpected, fortuitous and gambling dement 
in life which requires satisfaction as well as its conirary, the drive for 
order and inevitability. 

In this instance (tS!:J, which is rather similar lo the primitive textile 
witich you have just seen, though it was designed by a modem English 
artist, there can be no doubt of the mtention. He has taken a theme 
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of almost daring geometrical simplicity, but, not rdying only on the 
broken quality of the knotted surCicc of die rug, he has deliberately 
broken his recdlinears by small steps up and down; he has also made his 
shading sometimes perpendicular and sometimes diagonal The dicct of 
this is to allow us to contemplate a design which, ifit had been perfectly 
regular, we should probably sum up in tlic statement—seven rectangles 
arranged in paralle .1 But these perpetual slight changes prevent us from 
ever passing on, as it were, to the mere mathematical generalization. 
Here 1 suspect is one of the secrets of the importance in art of surface 
sensibility, if the general plan is more or less conformable to a geometric 
idea the mind might be tempted to apprehend it merely as a case of a 
generalization fas it apprehends a diagram in EuclidJ; but the per¬ 
petual slight variations of surface keep the mind and attention fisted in 
the ^s'orId of sensation. We arc, as it were, forced to abandon our in¬ 
tellectual in favour of otir sensual logic. 1 think we can indeed note 
from our personal experience diat the majority of people find Utc in- 
tellcctnal appreheusion of things easier, and always take any excuse to 
slip away from sensual into logical apprehensions. Indeed, I attribute 
to this tendency a good deal of the success of lectures on an. So Utat wc 
must always bear in mind the tensions between these two modes of 
apprehension. 

^ ® more complex object. In this Greek statue ( 13 ) the surface 

IS ev^yvvhcrc even, unacc«ited. The eye passes over its surface without 
finding anything to arrest it. 

Our pleasure comes from contemplating the main reladom of the 
planra and wc should look in vain for ocher systems of plastic relations 
within tlicsc. But in Maillors statue ( 14 ), though the main relations are 
even more clearly expressed at every point, these are, as it were, cn- 
nched by innumerable inner plastic variatiotis, i.e, wc can follow the 
artist’s sensibility down from the main plan almost into tlic texture and 
grain ol the stone. We get a high degree of surface sensibility. 
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I N my last lecture we iried to analyse the quality called sensibility, 
and r spoke of that quality as concerned ivith the texture rather 
than the oi^anhiaiion of a work of art. 

I showed that we found all sorts of variety of texture passing from one 
whidi conformed more or less exactly to some geometric or mathe¬ 
matical law to those free, vital rhythms wliich elude mathematical 
definition, I suggested that the approximation to matlicmatkal order 
might naturally he expected of people who had a highly de\'doped 
mtcllccRial life like the Greeks, And this supposition Lt certainly home 
out to some extent. For we find in the arts of primitive, barbaric and 
nomad peoples a very free expression of sensibility of texture, whilst the 
great civilizations which developed a high intellectual life tend to 
achieve geometrical order in their constructiom. 

Here, howwer, we touch on another aspect of the question. It is only 
in well-ordered and fixed civilizations that large architectural works 
be carried out, and the mere constniclion of these works inevitably 
imposes geometrical order so a.s to control the force of gravitation. 
This leads to another opposition: between what we may call public and 
private works of art. And we shall expect to find private works of an 
more exprtasive of sensibility and public more indilfcrcni to it. 

At tlxis point in our enquiry about sensibility we roust consider the 
influence upon the work of an of ceriam biological forces. 

We may^ I think, assume tliai the ideal type of the w'ork of art which 
we keep in mind in our aesthetic enquiries is the outcome of a purely 
free and biologically gratuitous (or useless) spiritual activity. I use 
‘spiritual’ tliroughout in a rather special, but I tlilnk necessary, sense. 
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I mean by it all Ihow human faculties and activities which arc over and 
above our mere existence as living organisms. Used in this sense it 
avoids any prejudgment of what particuiar faculties come into play* 
whether intcUcctaaJ, alTectjonal or wltat not. 1 say then that the ideal 
work of art is the outcome of a free spiritual activity and its reception 
implies a correspondingly free spiritual activity on live part of the 
appreciaior. But it is evident to anyone who rdiects on human life that 
our biological needs arc so insistent and ovcrwhdming that no activity 
is likely altogether to escape their inlluencc, and I think it is evident that 
w orks of art are no exception to this. 

Works of an have always had a great prestige value. Invading 
conquerors of a country do not only carry off gold and silver, they 
transport even at great cost large works of sculpture and painting. The 
possessioti of tliesc works confers national prestige. And similarly the 
conquering millionaire carries off great worb of Jiri. He may of course 
desire to indulge in a pure spiritual pleasure in coniempiaiing them, but 
he cannot be unaware that the btowledge that he possesses them causes 
him to be envied and sought after, even by a great many people who are 
themselves but little moved by w'orks of art. They give liim personal 
prestige in the society' to which he belongs. 

This is only one of many ways in which b>iofogir.al needs exert pressure 
upon \^*orks of art. But it is one, I think, which has a powerful influence 
on live expression of the artist's sensibility. 

Tile art-object (forgive this unpleasant but convenient word), the 
art-ob)ect w'hich is regarded by its owner primarily as evidence and 
symbol of his social prepotency ought by preference to be of a rare and 
precious material, and in its execution It ought to declare the high 
degree of skill of live craftsman, since the most skilful craftsmen are them¬ 
selves rare and difiiculi to employ; and this craftsman should be shown 
lo have spent great care and pains in the execution. And one of the 
ways of proving this is that when the ol:yect is already finished from the 
artist’s point of view, he should devote a great deal of further time and 
care to obliterating aU traces of his owm handiwork — smoothing out and 
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polishing down ihe mm'ks of Itis tool. Let me remind you of one 
imtiincc of Uiis phenomenon, which is proof iJiat it does exert great 
pressure. Rembrandt was, you know, a rather successful artht until his 
own pupil Gerard Dou spoilt his market by oflering to the public 
pictures in which all traces of brushwork were effaced in a polished and 
licked surface. Dou not only achicii'cd the exact representation of 
objects, which was to the public the chief meanmg of a picture, but over 
and above that he saw to it that there was no trace left of liow the 
illusion liad been accomplished, and ihe enchanted public left Rem¬ 
brandt for Dou. 

Here then we gel evidence of what I call the luscurj' effect on works of 
art. You have only got to stroll through Bond Street to sec how 
evidently luxury objects are made with the utmost precision, and how 
the surfaces are mechanically exact and unthtrm. Look at metal 
cigarette cases or expensive china and you will see that no trace of an 
artist’s sensibility U allo^ved ever to appear. One of the chief tilings that 
makes a pot or a piece of metaJ work aesthetically significant to us 
would make it utterly unsuitable lor a Bond Street window unless it 
were in the ‘ Antique’ depanment. 

But this Is not the ^vhotc of the story. If we consider the craftsman 
himself we s hall find him as likely as not to be only too willing to 
co-operate in suppressing the traces of Ills o^vn sensibility. We may, I 
think, hypothecate a ‘poictic’ or fashioning urge as one of the factors in 
the making of worb of .-irt- This is certainly a plausible hypothesis in 
view of tile many ways in which man shows Ms drive to impress himself 
upon the external world. Tlie fashioning of shapeless matter tike day 
into a preconceived shape b evidently one expression of ilib drive. Now 
since thb feat b a dlfUculi one, because of the resistances of matter, the 
maker will show his power over tlib most completely when the shape 
ultimately adtieved b perfectly regular and even throughout, when it 
has matliematical or mechanical perfection. So that the craftsman 
craftsman b always trying to rival the infalllbUiiy of the machine. If 
die craftsman happens to be abo an aitbi he may rccognbc that the 
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i:spression of his own sensibility is significant and may even be content 
to pass as a duntsy craftsman ratlicr than obliterate it. But the pride of 
the craftsman as such will alwa^rs urge the suppression of sensibility in an 
art-objcct. 

We have now got some Idea of the number of factors which may be 
discerned when we consider the surface texture of an art-object. 

(1) A spiritual need for ordcr. 

(2) The luxury cfiect. 

(3) Tfje craftsman's pride in his skill. 

Alb <)^r any, of these may intervene in var^'ing degrees to bring about the 
result we see. 

To-day 1 want to consider another quality of works of art whicJi is 
very distinct, one about the piescncc or absence bf which 1 tliink it is 
easy to agree, and yet one which it is impossible to define. It h the 
quality of vitality m artisde images. Some Images give us a strong 
illusion that they possess a life of their own, others may appear to us 
exact likenesses of living things and are yet themselves devoid of life, 

Xow lei me confess at once that I know very little about this quality. 
It seems to me very mysterious, and I find it difficult to allege any 
explanations of why it occurs when it docs, by wliat exact processes llic 
ardst gives the illusion i and yet further J do not know quite what 
value wrought to attach to the quality, or what its relations are to otlter 
acstJietic qualities. I must conless that I have die habit, perhaps rather 
reprehensible iu a Professor, of lecturing about subjects of which I 
know very little in the hope of gaining some dearer notions of them, 
I dare say we shall not gel very far to-day, but we shall at least have 
looked inquisitively at a number of works of art, and we may note some 
lather strange facts, and witli luck arrive at some suggesdons of corre¬ 
lated ideas. 

At all events we wiU take a series of examples which I have chosen 
from the point of view of comparative contrast in regard to vitality. 
The Egyptian fresco at Mai Dim (15) gives an admirably true de- 
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scriptioD of geese; the gestures arc keenly observed; but they give me 
the idea oJ'being descriptions of living tilings, not living images* 

Whereas In the rough sketch of a Persian plate (i6) I get just that 
idea of life. I even don*l want to think which bird it is supposed to 
represent because it has this self-sufficing quality of its owm inner life. 

The Japanese artist in the “^Cock and Hen* (17) far surpasses the 
Egyptian in the wealth of Ins observ ation and the extreme realism ofltis 
result. And yet, is it alive? I think not. 

Certainly, to my mind, tliis extremely free rendering of a wild boar 
(183 gives me more the impression of life, I want you to note here the 
possibility that this idea of life is in part due to the unconscious freedom 
of the rhytlun of the drawing apart from its rather elementary repre¬ 
sentation. 

Tile Lion’s bead (19) from the cornice of the Greek temple of Mtnerv-a 
at Palermo is undoubtedly very impressive. It shows acute observation 
of the main forms of a feline head and these have been used so as to give 
a strong decorative value to the work. But it seems to me to lack inner 
life. For one thing it seems almost to stand as a symbol of certain aspects 
of human nature—to express almo.st deliberately an idea of feroci ty and 
dignity which is what men have always predicated of the Hon. It tacks 
the vague undirected complexity’ of the ammal itself. 

Now the terra-cotta head of a pig from New Guinea (20) may very 
likely be a quite inferior work of art—for the lime being we are refusing 
altogether to go into that question—but one cannot deny tiic v’lV'id 
evocation of life, Tlie artist has somehow seized tltc principtc of die 
animal’s life: it is not modified to suit any human preconception; it has 
no moral quality. It carries on its own strange inexplicable life, one that 
is quite indifferent to our demands on it or our sense of v'alues. 

Or again in these even ruder worb {21), made by BraaQlan Indians 
from the bark of trees, the same uncanny vitality comes dirough. Tiicsc 
creatures are endowed w’ith life. For the moment we need say no more 
than diat. 

Here (22-^q) are some further examples taken almost at random from 
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vaiylng arts and periods so tliat we may get hold of this idea of vital and 
uon^vital design independenily of all preconceptions about styles and 
about primitive and fully developed an. In the first tlirce the vitality is 
obvious in spite of a certain degree orstyfizaiion. Tliere is much greater 
styliaadon in the negro mask (go), which may suggest that, contrary to 
tvltat we should expect, stylization may not Lnterrcrc at all with vital 
rhydims. I n the Niobid (13), on the other hand, there is not only strong 
action but also violent emotion freely depicted; yet it is more like a 
statement about tlic state than a representation of the state itself In tlie 
Donatello again (25) there is very little acdon, yet how strongly the 
inner tension of cacli man, and the reacdons betw'cen tliem, are felt. 
Possibly this vital energy is due to the rhythm; but here at least we gel 
evidence that realism need not desuroy vitality any more than stylization 
docs. But compare the Famese bull (337), in which wc have a veritable 
massacre which is nevertheless so exterior that it leaves even the partici¬ 
pants quite cold. 

The two rclidis, from the Parthenon (26) and from Autun Cathedral 
(27), arc chosen so as to bring out the contrast in two styles which in 
some respects arc closely similar. There is great freedom and naturalness 
of movement in the Greek relief but it is seen from without, relying on 
knowledge; whereas in the Romanesque capital the much less vchcmctit 
gestures express the inner life far more intensely — see in pardcular the 
angc) leaning round on the left. 

The last examples, the Scythian animal brooches (28, 29), liave at 
lea.st rct'calcd one interesting feet, namely that the vitality of an image — 
its power of commuajcadng to us the feeling that it has an iiuier life of 
its own — is not at all dependent upon its being a likeness of a Jiving 
thing. We may even suspect that complete likeness to a Evtng thing will 
deprive us of that feeling—we sltall think of the original as alive but not 
the image itself. 

The Niobid ( 13), for example, is a very complete rendering of a fiving 
human figui'c; the likeness to a human being is very close. But these 
Negro figures (30), which are extremely incomplete witli barely enough 
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likeness for ns to recognize vi hat they represent, arc yet vividly alive. 
We may suspect that it is only by suppre^ng every other a*^ect of the 
figure but tiiosc which suggest vitality that the artist can arouse in us the 
conviction of life. 

It is e^ctremely interesting to note hovv in tlie evolution of an art tlic 
power of making vital images appears and disappears. I can only touch 
on this very briefly by a few e.^amples. When first a true Italian art 
arose out of the Italo-Byzantine tradition tlierc was a sudden outburst of 
ci'cativc energy, and this was disimguislied among other things by the 
intense vitality of the imagery. 

This relief on the Campanile at Florence (31), which is due probably 
to Giotto’s inspiration, shou-s this admirably- The movement here seems 
evidently the expression of the vital energy of the figures. 

But this power was shared more or less by all the artists of the period. 
It is vividly seen in. this great utiknovsTi painter whom we call the Cecilia 
Master (32) — here not only arc tlic figures vital but w*e fed the common 
animation which ihc discussion has brougJit about between them. It 
would be rash to say that one could not express a dramatic event without 
vitality, but it is evident that such vitality in llie figures as this is likely 
to enhance the dramatic effect. 

Now this control of vita! imagery disappeared as rapidly as it had 
come on. It Cidcd out of Italian art almost before Giotto was dead and 
masters who liad been dial in their youth ceased to be so in later life. 
This excellcni and accompUshed pupil of Giotto (33), painting exactly 
in accordance with Giotto’s precqjts, seems to me to fail of any power 10 
vitalize the images he creates. 

With the fifteenth century tlicrc came a second outburst of vitalizing 
power, though not so marked nor so widespread as that of a century 
earlier. StiU such artists as Fra Angelico and Masaccio possess it in a 
high degree. But with the high Renaissance there was a revival o!' the 
Greek notion of an ideal of beauty—tlie idea, that is, of what a human 
being should be—the norm from which all individuals have gone 
astray and feiJed in out way or anotlicr. And as we might expect any 
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such idea] or abstraction Isinmiical to vitality, for it is difficult to endo^v 
an abstraction with life. In Raphael’s St Cecilia (34) we sec the 
cflccta of this — ^ihe figure of the saint hersdf seems so much the expres¬ 
sion of an ideal of regular forinal beauty- tliat she has but little life, 
I do not say this figure is markedly lifeless; the figure to the right, too, 
certainly has some feeling of inner life, Ratlier I get the impression Uiat 
Raphael’s native gift for vital imagery was inhibited and attenuated, by 
the search for ideal beauty. And in the St Paul \%'c see another cause of 
die same effect, namely the need for striking and noble gestures which 
the so-called grand manna' demanded. In proportion as gestures con¬ 
form to a rhetorical type they tend to lose the full complexity of living 
beings. 

TIjc St Mark (4) by Fra Bartolommeo is a striking example of what I 
mean, for Fra Bartolommeo certainly has vital power; but the careful 
disposition of the limbs according to a preconceived rhetorical idea of 
nobility and grandeur interferes with the illusion of life. 

With the eclectics of the seventeenth century, with the Carracci and 
their followers, we find all illusion of life gone. Nothing could well be 
more external, deacriptive and lifeless than the Carracci ‘Childhood of 
Christ’ (35)’ Remember I am not condemning Italian art of this 
period for this, merely noting the disappearance of tJiis vitalizing power 
and noting that it is accompanied by a peculiarly conscious and de¬ 
liberate pursuit of ideal beauty as revealed by the great artists of the 
high Renaissance. But if vitality had deserted Italy in the seventecnih 
century, it Ibund in Holland and particularly in Rembrandt its suprem- 
cst expression (36). For no one I diink has ever surpasseti Rembrandt 
in llie power to communicate the idea of die inner life of his images, 
/\nd here again we note that it is not inconsistent with a very complete 
representation of the natural object. But how clearly Rembrandt forces 
us to fed the inner file as dominating and coatroliing die pose, as 
functioning in every curve and direction. 

Perhaps tliis quaUry is even more evident in such a slight drawing as 
this of a coach (37), where every line becomes as it were an indication 
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of vital stress. Indeed, if it were not too paradoxical to talk of the 
\-itality of an Inanimate object I should like to claim it for this drawing. 
Nor is tills claim quite as abmrd as it sounds, for if the vital Image 
is one which arouses tlic idea of an inner energy expressing itself in 
ilie form, we may also have in inanlmaie things the impress which 
they have received from life, as, for imtance, old clothes may bear 
the stamp of the life that has informed them. So here Rcmbrandt*s 
coach seems to convey a feeling of all that its use by living beings has 
imposed on it. 

I should like to show you a modern master of vital imagcr>', Rouault 
(38). We cannot, I think, deny the almost disquieting sense of a sombre 
vital energy that inspires tliis figure of St John the Baptist, 

Again let me remind you that I am not saying it is therefore a good 
work of art: for you wUl notice how heroically I have kept to my self- 
denying ordinance of not expressing approval or disapproval, of merdy 
noting the presence and absence of a quality, I call attention to this 
because it is at this point that 1 am going to break down. Bui lirst let us 
sum up a few r«ults, wdtli retard to vitality. Wc have noted iis presence 
in some primitive works which at all events until quite recently would 
have been judged bcncatli contempt as works of art, wc have noted its 
presence in some works of the greatest masters like Giotto and also its 
ahsciicc in certain admixed examples of Greek sculpture and in masters 
like Raphael and Fra Bartolommeo. Mid at this point it naturally 
occurred to me to ask--can I find vitality in a work of art winch 1 
should consider to be really bad, and the result of my enquiry was 
curious. For when I put together a number of these works which I had 
to regard as rital and wliich 1 also coosidered bad, I found dial they 
almost all came under the beading of what is called Expressionism, and 
this I confess w'as an entirely unexpected discovery and made me ivant 
to know more about what wx mean by Expressionism, 

Expresstotusm is one of those vague words denoting a general ten¬ 
dency, and probably people would diiTcr very much about whether 
such and such a work was Expressionist or not. It is a word which 
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comes [0 us from Gcroiany and Germany is the country ^vhose an is 
most frequentJy Expressionist, though we shall End iusmees of it in 
many otlicr places. In fact ENpressionism is almost as marked a 
peculiarity of German art as Beauty (I use the word in its conventional 
everyday sense) b of Greek. As far as 1 can sec ilie essential point of 
Expressionism is that tiie artist tries not only to realize his idea but to 
express to the world his feeiing about his idea. He wishes to tell us not 
only what the experience was which led him to make the work of art, but 
what he fdt about it. In effect tile artist comes out from his work of art 
and nudges our elbow; he points to this and that and says* Dun't you 
sec what I mean? Or like a ivriter who cannot trust words to tell us his 
idea he underlines his adjectives. It would be more accurate perhaps to 
call such artists ‘Impressionists’, because besides expressing their idea 
they attempt to im^n'rr the spectator with its significance. 

This is, of course, a far more difficult quali ty to determine than those 
we have e.xammed so fur. It is a question of a particular tone or manner 
in the artist's expression of his theme, and our estimates of these subtle 
shades of manner are far more likely to differ. So that it will be very 
likely that many of you will disagree with me. But let us try some 
examples. 

This fourteemh-century German sculpture (39) may enlighten us. It 
is a soldier from a scene of Christ bearing his Cross. I do not think we 
can deny the intense diality of this. Here the idea of brutal insolence is 
vigorously conveyed, but do you not feel that the dice are loaded? Like 
die villain of a bad novel, he hasn’t got a sporting chance. And yet it is 
not a mere type or foimula, it has personality and precisely that sense of 
being animated from within that we call vitality, Only one feda that the 
artist's mind was closed to the full reality, that having got his case he 
WIK going to state it regardless of what further qualities be was missing 
out. Here where the expression lends itself to caricature the idea that 
Exp^ion^ is due to underlining is easy to gn^p, but in this head of 
St Elizalieih {40) it js much harder to see; only here too I feel die same 
quaUty. Here too there is underlining. The artist has not merely stated 
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his idea, he has said what he feds about it and what he tvants us to fee). 
This too-evident nobility does not transpire from our contemplation of 
tltc image, it is imposed on us. 

Perhaps this becomes clearer if one compares thb figure by Donatello 
(41), also intensely vital and intensely expressive—only here one has no 
idea wliat Donatello felt or meant us to feel about it. Jt lias ail tlie com¬ 
plexity and fullness of a real character* It nffers iLselffor our contem¬ 
plation without any indication of wliat it expects of us or what Donatello 
expected of us* 

In early German painting the undcrUning, the insistence of the artist 
that we shall be impressed by hb vision is very evident, and in Griine- 
wald’s Crucifixion (4a), which is generally accepted as one of tiic great 
masterpieces of German art, we cannot deny vitality of a kind; but 
again we are not left alone with the artist’s vision: he has evidently tried 
to force us to have his idea—he has not been content to let it speak for 
itself. Everything that to a rather elementary nature appeared likely to 
heighten the idea of pliysicai torment and mental agony iias been 
exaggerated and reinforced, Probably people differ very much as to 
ivhat effect sucli pressure on die part of the artist produces. I confess 
I aui one of diose cussed people who tend, when they arc asked to fed 
such and such emotions, to fed nothing at all- 

By way of comparison let us take thb Crucifixion by Castagno (43), 
Here too the figures are very vital, but how utterly different is the artist's 
attitude. Here we are left alone with the vision. We can contemplate 
it as though we had come upon the scene unaw-ares. Castagno Iiardly 
seems to have expected that we should come at all, whereas Griinewaid 
hurried forw'ard to tell us all about hb vbion. 

Tlie Cliincsc painting (44), attributed to Liang K’ai, belongs to the 
early thirteenth century, and shows tliai Expressionism lias a Jong and 
respectable ancestry. 1 liad air cad y chosen thb as an example of 
Expressionist art before 1 read the crincbm on it written by a Japanese 
authority. But 1 found iliai the same idea had occurred to liim, for he 
claimed it as one of (he earliest examples of Expressionism, It represents 
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the founder of the Zen sect tearing up scriptures which aroused his con* 
tempt, and 1 think you will agree that Liang K'ai has deliberately 
cicprcsaed the odious theologian in every stroke, even to die drawing of 
the pine branch above the holy man’s head. 

In this figure (45) of the God of Longevity by Korin I find real vitality', 
but again to my mind a vcr>'^ low aesthetic value, though here perhaps 
what 1 object to is not so much Eiipressionism as the vulgar ostentation 
of virtuosity,—though, when one considers it, the artist who displays 
liis virtuosity also comes out from the work of art and puts his word in by 
pointing oat how clev'cr he is. 

1 fear you mil think that our results to-day have been rather incon¬ 
clusive. Wc have arrived at no very dehiiite ideas about the value of this 
specific quality of vitaJit)- in ardsde images, Bui I should like to suggest 
one consideration about (t which ought to be borne in mind, and that b 
that our reactions in ordinary life towards living beings of any kind tend 
to be more vivid and intense than our reactions to inanimate things. 
Wc have some kind of sympathy with almost all living things. Even 
with plants we tend to identify ourselves, to feel then from within, as 
it were. Now as dib reaction is one of ordinary life and not peculiar 
to the Unaginadve life of art, we ouglit to have some suspicion of the 
effect on us of works of art of strong vitality. We may tmstakc our 
reaction to living beings for our reaction to the artist’s message. But at 
least we may say dib, that if wc find aesthetic satisfaction in a work of 
art it is probable tliat our satisfaction will be heightened if the images 
which arouse it suggest vital energy'. And there 1 think for the time being 
I must leave it. Perhaps wc have gained something by putting so many 
question marks into the text of our sutjcct. 
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E gyptian clvilbatioa occupies a unique position in our his¬ 
torical landscape. It is the only one of the great early organized 
civilizations (except China which Jay beyond our ken) which 
managed to persist through those dark ages out of whicli Greek civiUza- 
tioii emerged. It is thui the only one of those cultures tvhich exercised a 
direct influence on the culture which we inherit. Wc can claim some 
sort of direct spiritual descent from Eg>pt, which is more than wc can do 
from any other of the great early civilizations. Bui that descent is 
terribly remote. Even to the ancient Mediterranean world Egypt 
presented an exotic and unfamiliar aspect. This was part of its mysterious 
and romantic appeal to the imagination of Greek and Roman people. 
To them it had something, I imagine, like our own vague ideas about the 
Wisdom of the East, fascinating precisely because it was so indefinite and 
full of guessed-at possibilities: and more than once in our liistory’ we 
have turned to Egyptian an as bringing \i'ith it the flavour of romance 
and mystery. There w'as such an acsiiictic craze in Roman times, 
connected 1 suppose witli tlic patronage of the cult of Isjs. Tashiouahlc 
Roman ladies, thrilled witii those glimpses of a future life, felt tliat their 
life on car til would become richer and purer if the pillars of their atrium 
were copied from Egyptian columns, which brougiit with them the 
stimulus to the imagination which die exotic so often possesses. 

The men of the Renaissance also dabbled now and then in Egyptian 
art and finally die artists of die end of the cightccndi and early 
nineteenth centuries with their stylistic experiments cultivated Egyptian 
forms with some assiduity,* and even at times witli some success in 
grafting it upon the native slock. We shall sec that that experiment is 

» One of the mosi assiduous erforts is to be Jbunil in the fiist floctr of the Ikninus 
Pedrocchi in Pudua httUl in 183®' 


VLL. 
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full of sigmficfkucc from the point of \'iew of the attitude to sensibility 
we arc enquiring mio. 

Egyptian art, then^ has always exercised a pecuiiar fasemation upon 
the European mind, and one tiling has helped to produce this effect, 
namely the peculiar consistency and conformity with itself of the 
Egyptian style. Pcrhapis more than any other art it has its own peculiar 
flavour—.and that flavour is very strong and immediately recogtmablc 
to everybody, even those most ignorant of art. There is not a Jerry- 
builder in England who would not he able if required to give an 
Egyptian flavour to a cheap desirable residence. It is Indeed compar¬ 
able to the Chinese style in this respect of its extremely potent flavour, 
and ivhat is most remarkable is that in its age-long course Eg^^dan art 
always retained this stylistic consistency. Indeed, this is so marked that 
it is often not easy for an outsider to make any sort of true Judgment of 
the period to which an Egyptian art-object belongs, whereas in Euro¬ 
pean art changes of style are so marked that they at once jump to the 
eye of the uninitiated. Plato remarked on the ‘conser\'atistii' of 
Egyptian art: it was not lawful to introduce any novelty. By observing 
you ivill discover tliat the painiJii^ and sculptures of the Nile valley 
executed millenniunLS ago are neither more beautiful nor more ugly 
than tiiose turned out at the present day, but arc worked according to 
the same formula. Ttiis is not to say that Egyptian art did not change and 
grow', did not acquire new powers and lose old, but that tliese changes 
never broke the outer skin of the style. 

We must remember, however, that the same tiling holds true of the 
art of Mesopotamia, as long as the Empires lasted. There too a specific 
flavour remains, with perhaps even less variety, for many centuries. 
1 think the explanation is in both cases the same. It tvas due to titc 
essentially conceptual notion of vision which was so firmly rooted in the 
habits of the people that it was never broken down. And here 1 must 
deal very briefly witli a question which, although it lies rather outside 
our proper enquiry, and is no doubt fatnitiar to you, is of such funda¬ 
mental importance tliat it is worth restating. 
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To the perfectly innocent and tinsopimticated vision all aspects of an 
object would be both equally significant, or raiher insigniftcam, and 
equally capable of representation. Such an eye would be as receptive of 
all aspects as a camera. But such an eye, though it must probably exist 
in the ncw*born iniknt, is very rapidly modified by the necessities of life. 
The mere mosaic of coloured patches which our actual vision gives us is 
ilius very rapidly and dehnirely crystallized into objedi, each of which 
has more or less signiheanee and interest for ua. And this vivid blcrest 
in objects, W'hich is urged on us with all tlte force of tlie instinct of self- 
preservation, causes us to pay most attention to those aspects of an object 
which appear most to distinguish it from its sturoundings, and liiis 
aspect almost always is that which gives the largest extension in the 
field of vision. This aspect bcconies, as it were, the symbol or sign of the 
object, so that when the verbal symbol, the name of the object, is 
mentioned we get a mental image ol' tliat characteristic aspect. Thus, if 
1 say the word 'coin*, you arc liltcly to see something like a circle, whidi 
is the aspect of a coin in its greatest lateral extension. And if you want to 
suggest a coin to another pci^n you will draw a cirde rather than a 
straight line. 

Children, who have already lost the innetcent indifference of the eye 
long before tiicy begin to draw, show al wa>-s in tlieir drawings a highly 
conceptualized vision. 

To show witb what vigorous logic children apply the principles of 
conceptual drawing, look at tins (46), which I collected a long time ago 
in my nursery. The theme was the sea-shore. To the right the child drciv 
the shore not as he, from his three feet of elevation, could ever have 
seen it, but as be knew it to be and as it w'ould appear in its greatest 
extension, with Its curved edge and its pebbles and vts boats drawn up; 
then there bad to be a boat at sea, and for Um the vision had to be 
turned through a righi angle so as to get the most extended character- 
isuc aspect of a boat. 

When once the child has been provided widi a collection of these 
characteristic symbols for objects he has all he w‘ants, with them be can 
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tell himself any stories he wants and better than in words, for these 
visual symbols carry with tltem more of the palpable external reality of 
the things than the names can. It is in fact an altcmative form of 
literature, and it is scarcely a step from such image-symbols to hiero¬ 
glyphic imling. 

This conceptual imagery, so vigorously expressed in cliitdnm^s 
tlraivings, obtains also in almost ail early art. That it did not occur to 
anything like tlic same extent in the earliest drawing of all, that of 
palaeolithic man, is one of the strangest facts in an IiLstory, but we have 
not lime to go into (hat now. Since neolithic times—with die possible 
exception of the art of the Buslimen wtiicti follows to some extent the 
palaeolithic tradidoos—ah early art has been strongly conceptualized, 
all images tend to represent objects rather than appearances, and objects 
therefore as seen in dieir w'idcat lateral extension. Egyptian an shows 

one of the completcst exploitations of this method whidi has ever 
occurred. 

This relief (47) is a characteristic example. The head is in profile, the 
slioulders and breast full face, die legs again in profile. It is as though 
the human figure had been pressed as botanists press plants, carefully 
spreadmg each leaf and petal out as flat as possible. Such a work as this, 
and it is typical of tiic greater part of Egyptian imagery, is only a highly 
developed and accomplislied child’s drawing. Like it, it envisages 
objects of interest to the artist and his public and it seeks to call to mind 
dicsc objects exactly as words do, except that it fills in die word widi 
some sensual enrichment and objectivity. We notice then that an 
Egyptian relief is a story- told in a series of recognized symbols, and that 
the hieroglyphic inscription which accompanies it is only a repetition in 
a shordiand form—the difference bettveen the two being chiefly diat by 
a fixed convention the shorthand hieroglyphic can tell a good deal more 
of the rdauons of the objects to one another than the longhand relief 
can. It can give the names of the persons, the w hen and the how of the 
event. In short, such an art is an art of pure illustration; it k essentially 
an alternative form of literature. .\nd the Egyptians elaborated this 
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double art of narrative to an extraordinary piicb of perfection, so that 
on the one hand diey refused to make the step Gt>in the hicroglypliTc to 
the alphabetic script, they refused, that is, to abandon all traces of the 
sensual aspect of the thing in tlieir \mting; and on the other hand they 
refused to explore appearances beyond what was demanded Ibr the 
clearest comprehension of die object as such* This close connection 
between early imagery and literature is of great importance—^wc may 
almost summarise the history of art as the history of the gradual con¬ 
quest of the world of appearance by the artist. It sometimes surprises 
us to note how slow and painful that conquest has been whenever it lias 
been undertaken, but the fact is that there are immense psychological 
barriers placed in the way of the enterprise. The interests of life arc so 
closely bound up with objects, their recognition is of such vital import¬ 
ance, that the discovery of significance in appearances seems at least as 
futile and gratuitous as the tliscover^' of scientific truth appeared at its 
inception. Indeed this feeling of the futility of the study of appearance 
lias never ceased to operate, and to this day, the public and its agent the 
picture-dealer arc always trying to drive the artist out of the world of 
appearance, of which he is at once the revealer and the sole ruler, back 
into the world of objects where die historian, the man of letters and even 
the thinker arc more at home dian he is. 

VVe need not be surprised dien that the Egyptians were perfectly 
satis Qcd with this conceptual imagery—wc need not be surprised that 
they continued to practise it ^vith only tlic slightest modiiications, 
century after century and even millennlnm after millcnmutn. Wliat 
should surprise us far more arc the much rarer instances where men 
have suddenly launched out into the world of appearance. Indeed, 
had bas-relief and painting been liic only forms of art they probably 
never would have done so. It was sculpture, with its enforcement of the 
liiird dimension, that gave the spur to iMs enquiry. Anyhow, we note 
tliat in very early times the Egyptians show'ed extraordinary accom¬ 
plishment in the execution of conceptual imagery. For example, in the 
royal palettes (48) ofKing Narmer of the First l>ynasty, i.e. round about 
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5000 B.c> (and wc might have gone back mucJi earlier), we Jind tJie 
most perfect (inish and accomplishment; there is nothing the least 
tentative or experimental about this art. Thk conceptual imagery is 
already completely understood, and we note that tliere is no trace of 
sensibility in the execution. Nor is there anytljing vital in the images^ 
all has already been Uartened and rolled out Into a mechanical per-^ 
feet ton. 

We see tile same qualities in their bowls and pots shaped from 
alabaster blocks at a very early date. There is the same insistence on 
hnbh, on unifonnity and regularity, the same simple insensitive geo¬ 
metric forms in the galb, and clear articulation of the parts—the 
qualities and defects of Greek vases. 

The surprising fact we have to note then is that if, as we must suppose, 
this civilization arose out of some primitive barbaric culture, the qualities 
whicli still mark tlic an of primitive races, the astonishing vital force 
of their imagery and tlie free, almost abandoned, play of scusiblUty, 
arc already completely suppressed at an incredibly early date, polished 
and mechanical perfection of craftsmans liip having replaced them. Are 
we to take this as one of the insignia of a sctUcct civilization or were the 
Egyptians as a race lacking in sensibility and feeble in their grasp of 
vital rhythms? For 1 think it i$ a legitimate assumption that the general 
stock of different races have different aptitudes for art and different 
fundamental types of sensibility to artistic form. I believe we Irave a 
right to assume thb on the analogy of similar racial differences in other 
faculties. But 1 think dial the factor of racial predisposition is always 
one of the hardest to isolate from other factors in artistic production, 
such as the form taken by traditional practice and all the various social 
and economic factors that may impinge on the work of art. But for what 
it is worth, merely as a provisioiial guess at c-vploring the phenomena, I 
will give you my own impression. My notion is that the Egyptian people 
were among the most highly gifred for the arts of design of any that W'C 
knoiv, but that in the long ages of Egyptian history their art production 
w‘as so dominated by economic and religious forces that their innate 
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qualifies very rarely came througJi to fult expression, I am ied to this 
view by contemplating switch works as the ape of King Narmcr (49). No 
doubt this is a marvellous piece of realistic observation, but it is far 
more than that; it has that special quality of vitality, of expressing the 
inner life of the beast, which we studied in the last lecture. And the 
treatment is sensitive throughout: the artist Ims seized die main plastic 
relations with extraordinary grip—look at the bony structure of tlie 
eye orbit and the bony prominence of the nose—-and he has felt the 
transitions from one plane to another iaiUj extreme sensitiveness and 
stated them wdth a reticence and subtlety which show how certain he 
\s'as, how little he felt die need to exaggerate or underline. Moreover, 
he has refused to add any picturesque details either to convince one of 
the reality of Jus image or as an excuse for decorative display. Think 
what pretty patterns might be made out of the liair or the WTinklca on 
the nose, here only just adumbrated, but with what extraordinary effect. 

And now here b the surprising thing. This ape bears the name of 
King Narmer, the same khig for whom that official palette w-as made. 
This b very disconcerting, U is not at all as it should be. Wt like in our 
art histories to have an archaic period where tlic artist is inspired by 
grand and sublime ideals, but is struggling with technical tllfficuldcs, 
We like tilts to be followed by a golden age wiicre all the diBicultles arc 
at last overcome and the grand ideas come out in their full glory, and 
then a decadence where all is frivolous and brilliant but senseless 
s'irtuosity. With a nice programme like cliat, art histmy' becomes a 
fairly simple matter, and the examiners always know what the proper 
answer is to any question. But here is an art wluch gives us at this very 
early stage two hopelessly irrrconcilahle pieces, one a masterpiece of 
profound plastic feeling executed by a man who seems altogether 
unaware of technical difficulties and instinct with life; tile other a piece 
of sheer craft.smansliip using a fully conventionalized idiom with no 
sense of freshness of feeling, of primitive sincerity and so forth, a pure 
luxury product. There arc no doubt certain movements and changes 
discernible in Egyptian design, but it is hard to bring them into any 
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consistent scheme and — and this is the important thing—the aberra¬ 
tions of indisidual works from the norm are more striking and more 
important than the changes in the general tradition. Even so, this ape 
remains something of an exception even in this exceptional art. As fkr 
as my enquiries have gone no otlier animal figure quite comparable to 
this in vitality and sensibility emerges in the railiemiia that follow. 

If] am right, one explanation of the relatively unchanging quality of 
^ is the fact of tlie relief and the wall-painting being so 
closely bound to literature. But this one tliinks need not aHeet tlie 
sculpture in the round, and at an early period I suspect that this b true. 
For there is another sculpture even earlier than the last — the “Ivory 
King of Abydos” (50,51), one of the pre-djTiasuc kings — ^and again we 
are astonished at the clear imaginative grasp of the plastic rhytlims. It 
also is intensely vital; the way the old man’s liead is sunk between his 
shoulders b consummately felt, and note the subtle feeling which has 
dictated the slight break in synunetry, the inclination of the head to one 
side. Such a movement seized D:om life with, a dear sense of its signifi¬ 
cance will not apjiear again in Egyptian art for something like 2000 years 
and then only for a moment. Again there b tio struggle with technique. 
The artist has full and easy command of everything. See the free sensi¬ 
bility with which the features are modelled without any archaic harsh¬ 
ness. It is LTue that the greatest works arc the least characteristic of 
national Jimitaiiom and style. This figure and tlie ape arc not so very 
evidently Egyptian, and w'c cannot postulate, even for this very cartv 
period, a golden age, for most of the art b, like the palette, deadly polished 
craftsmanship. StilJ these two statues (probably there were many more 
w’hicli have not survived) remain to show what profound sensibility, 
what serene plastic control some early Egyptians possessed. Sculpture at 
all events tvas not yet frozen as hard as the relief. 

But the fi-osi was not long m coming. For in tlie portrait of King 
Chephren (52), though tlierc is great realism, it b of an external and 
descriptive kind; there k no feeling ofimicr life and all traces of sensi¬ 
bility in the handling have been polished away. The statues of these 
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early d^nasd^, such as the well-known scribe of the LomTC (53), are 
often praised for their reaUsm, but tills is already quite different from 
the realism of the two pre-dynasiic statues I have shown you. It is like 
tlie Chephren head, descriptive and without vital rhythm, though 
perhaps one of the finest works of the period. It does indeed retain 
something of tlie consistency of a vital rhythm in the movement in spite 
of the rigid synuneiry of the pose, and the plastic rhythms arc clear and 
strong with finely felt tiansitions from the broad ha.^c made by tbe legs 
leading up to tbe wdl-supportcd head. In later versiom of the same 
subject every trace orplasdc rhythm and sensibility is gone. The muscles 
of the stomach are used to make a neat decorative pattern on the body; 
there is no stmeturai or plastic harmony between head and body and 
legs, ft is pure and quite unintelligent craftsitianship. Description, 
decoration and mcchanica] nnkb have become tlie only preoccupations 
of the sculptor. 

Tbe Twelfth Dynasty ushered in an age of great prosperity and 
political stability, but the art is more than ever circumscribed by its 
political and religious utility. When we find that Amcnemhet I had 
ten identical colossal portraits made for his pyramid, and hts successor 
sixteen, we can see that aesthetic quality was not likely to be at issue. 
The statue w as supposed to have the ijower of preserving the life of the 
king b be other tvorld. It fulltLied biological needs; whether those 
needs w'crc real or imaginary Is of no consequence. The art of tliis time 
is more than ever a public art made to eidiance the rulcris prestige or 
preserve his memory* In many rclicTs these qualities arc ev'idenUy pre¬ 
dominant, Economy was not neglected, for instead of cutting away the 
background round tlie rciiers a sharp incLsion just outside the contour 
replaced it, resulting in an increased legibility m tbe work regarded a.s 
literature, but a rather disastrous effect on it as plastic art, Legibility 
has become a further motive to suppress sensibility. The wall-paintings 
show how far tlie desire for legibility, precision and a sltarp clean con¬ 
tour, togetlicr with a certain decorative effect, had destroyed all vitality 
and all sensibihty of line. They become nearly as geometric as my copy 
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of Paul Klee’s picture (1). The same holds of the minor arts of this time, 
showing dial even such private arts as jewelry rejected werythmg else 
but mechanical perfection and tiglit precision. 

Tlie New Kingdom which followed the expulsion of the Asiatic 
invaders certainly brings a breath of new life into the art of Egypt, 
Something may be divined already in the relicJs of Queen Hatshepsut; 
still tnoi c perhaps in die new architecture of Dar cl Bahari (292). In the 
reign d‘Amcnophis III the change h still more marked. The iion of 
Amenophis (54), for instance, is one of tlie few Egyptian things in the 
British ^fuscum in whidi 1 can find some aesthetic significance. 
Altiiough it is ennobled and sentimentalized, ii lias sometliing vital in 
the rhythms of the posej iind although there is a tendency for decorative 
values to i>c substituted for plastic, these are not sharply accented and 
insisted on. The evidences of sensibility in the modelling arc not alto¬ 
gether obliterated. 

Or take these small statuettes (55,5B), also of the Eighteenth Dynasty, 
though 1 do not know exactly to which period they belong. Here tiiere 
is in spite of the too evident finish of die craftsman some delicacy of 
feeling in the slight turn of the girl’s bead to the right and a fine rhythmic 
feeling for its poise on the shoulders. The litdc negress Is done with less 
feeling; it remains external and descriptive in its realism. 

Just to recall to you die standards we tried to set up East lime in die 
imitcr of sensibility and ritality, I should like to compare our Egyptian 
idea of a negress with the Negro vision (88). You will see at once Eiow 
Ear even diis sliglidy more sensitive and vital art of the Eighteenth 
Dynasr)i' is from the vitid intensity of expression of the negro sculptor. 
Here indeed is die induliitable inner life expressing itself through every 
panicle of the surface, through all die ever varying complcdties of the 
rhythm and of die surface modeUing. 

Another work of the Eighteenth Dynasty is the Head of a Woman 
(57)' Again I do not know the exact period. I wish I did, because the 
question whether this comes before or after the extraordinary aesthetic 
revolution w'hich we arc approaching is of great interest. Anyhow it is a 
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work of the rarest, most subtly imaginative kind; a work in which 
sensibility of modelling is pushed to the finest point. It is true that it 
retains the strict hnontaliiy and synuncuy' of Egy-ptian sculpture and that 
the volumes of the body and arms arc not very clearly fell nor very 
dearly related to the volume of the head, but die treatment of the mask 
Is of the rarest beauty, Noiliing I think in Greek or Roman portraiture 
approaches it in subtlety and sensibility. 1 say 1 should like lo think 
that this belongs to the reign of Amcnophis III, because that would 
render a little less miraculous, a little less incredible, die extraordinary 
aesthetic revolution accomplished under his son Amcnophis IV, or 
Akbcnaicn as he called hiinsclf There arc indeed signs that the new 
conception of religion to ^vhich Akhenaten devoted himself were already 
prepared by his father; but even allowing the uttnoisi possible to this 
account, the figiu'e of Akhenaten remains one of the most surprising in all 
history. His notion of a single God wiio was the creator and upholder of 
the universe was already centuries in advance of his age, but the con¬ 
ception of this God as bencficcni, his emphasis on the joy and beauty of 
life, seems like an anticipation of Franciscan Christianity. But he w'ent 
even beyond this in wishing to abolish from die idea of a future life all 
that was monstrous and horrible, and lus deprecation of any idea of his 
own divinity—though all Pharaohs were conceived as divine—the 
representation of himself in hLs public effigies as a simple human being 
engaged in scenes of purely domestic happiness, does not seem to belong 
to the ancient world at all, and is none too common in the modern. It 
is not surprising that this poet, dreamer and idealist lost his empire 
through incapacity to bring hi$ mind to bear on the details of admin¬ 
istration. It sccincd far more imponam to realise in his new capital of 
Aketaton his sublime dreams of human life carried on in surroundings 
of the highest attainable beauty. All this, did we knotv of it only by 
descriptioii, might be put down as die wild exaggeration of Battering 
ofTiciab. But we have the text of .Akhenaten's hymn to the Sun, which 
anticipates one of the finest of tlte Psalms, and still more we have the 
undeniable fact that in die immediate entourage of die king, and 
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cvidcnily iindei' the stimulus of hb inspifaiiou, there grew up an art 
unlike any art that had been seen before, and unlike any tltat was to be 
seen again for about 3000 years. Thb statue (38) is an official portrait 
of the king. As you sec, this shows scarcely any deviation from the 
traditional official art. There is perhaps an unusual tenderness and 
subtlety in tlie modelling of the face, but othersvise everything b as 
usual. There b die tight precise inexpressive surface, the decorative 
and .schematic treatment of the muscles and the folds of the draperv. 
The head of the Kamak statue of Akhenaten, however (59), is quite 
another matter. It b sometliing unheard of thus to abandon the im* 
passive expressionless formality of the royal statue. Indeed liic exagger¬ 
ation and distortion are so violent that it is in the nature of a caricature, 
but a serious caricature in which everything is done to give to the face a 
strange enigmatic and disquieting jjower. Here, bom out of ail due 
time, b a piece of modern expressionbm such as M. Bourdelle might 
have perpetrated. Perhaps the comparbon b hardly fair to ihi< very 
striking work, but it will give you a hint of what I find in it myself, For 
I cannot find in it die quality of true vitality nor die finer aspects of a 
true plastic sensibility. It b exprcssionbtic, and by tlial I have Suggested 
that we mean an art which tries to arrive at the effect of vitality by 
conscious and deliberate emphasb and not by a pcuctraiing and imagi¬ 
native grasp cJ" vital rhythms. Had the reign of .^heuaten produced 
only thb it would be startling enough, ance thb stands out in strange 
botation from tlie endless scries of Egyptian portraits, but fortunately 
tlierc b far more and far better, 

Thb liead (60) for instance b the king’s portrait by hb own special 
artbt, Thuimosb, who claims in an inscription to have been the pupil of 
the king, wliatever die exact significance of tliat phrase may be. And 
here you sec we get somediing altogether new and different. Here at 
least b intense vitality-^fonns which betray the inner life, ;\iid we get 
a sensibility in the surface modeling of incredible delicacy and finesse 
and yet die rhythmic harmony b all-pervading and unbroken. And, 
once more, how little Egyptian this b. Nothing cbe in ancient art b 
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like this. It would be rnoTc at home among^ tlie masterpieces of the 
Italian Renaissance, next door to Donatello, than anyw'here else in the 
world. This in the history of art is sometiiing like a miracle, somctliing 
we should refuse to believe if thetc were any possibility of explaining it 
away. ITic two other masks by ThuLmosis (6i, 62) arc plaster casts from 
statues—they were probably kept as records of his work by ilic sculp tor— 
and about twenty of tlxem were fonnd in his studio. It is rather strange 
and not a little unfortunate that not one found its way to our National 
Collections. They arc both astonisliing in the penetrating understanding 
which they show oF plastic form as expressive of life and character. And 
the realism is no ntcrely Imitative and descriptive realism; the form has 
been felt in its larger signlficaot relations, and there is no emphasis on 
those minute details which give an air of likeness. Ulten we look at 
them W'c do not think, Ahl there must have been someone that tills is 
very much like. Wc do not refer them to something else; we are in 
presence of life and character iwetf. The right-hand one b extraordin¬ 
arily Donaiellcsqac. Look at the Zucconc (41) for oomparison. As I 
say , there were about twenty of these masks left in Hiutmosb's studio of 
which we have none in England, but fortunately we have one supreme 
work of ihb moment, and I should guess probably by Tliutmoab him¬ 
self. This little masterpiece (63), svhich b supposed to represent a 
daughter of Akhcnaten, was rescued for University College by Flinders 
Petrie, to w'hom we owe the discoverji' oFTel el Amarna. In its efforiless 
grasp of the plastic rhythm of the body as a whole and in the delicate 
sensibility of the modelling ilib surpasses, I think, all that Greece was to 
accomplish. It jumps the centuries and millennia. [ have a cast of it 
which to my great delight a well-known French art critic believed to be 
by Ma ilW, and indeetl hardly anyone guesses that it b Egyptian. There 
is of course an unmistakable trace of tlie Egyptian traditiou in die two 
sliarp lines of tlie stomach and ihsglis (though these arc exaggerated in 
ihb photograph}.* 

* R. V, Jhowed ihtw rriiefi of Akhcnaien, bm no notes of what h< said about 
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With tlic death of Akhi^naten aJl his attempted reforms of religion 
came to naught. The reaction led by the outraged pricais ofAmon whom 
he liad tried to replace by Aten was overwhelming. His capital was de¬ 
serted and every tiling possible w'as done to obliterate Jiis memory. Had 
the priests succeeded completely, and had all memory of this chapter in 
Egyptian history perished, our opinion of Egyptian art would have been 
veiy different. We should never have guessed what marvels of sensibility 
lay concealed beneath tlie rigid surface of their oflBdal art. Vou sec now 
ivhai gave me the grounds for my suggesnoo that the Egyptian race had 
quite rare and peculiar aptitudes for art, had a singularly acute and 
delicate sensibility, but that, owing to a number of social and religious 
causes, and also otving to the dose connection of art and literature, this 
sensibility very rarely found expression. 

Akhenaten’s son-in-law was forced by the religious reactionaries to 
cliange his name toTutenkliamcn — ^Ainen For Aten—and the recent dis¬ 
covery of his remain.^ proves that Akhctiatcn^s new art was as thorouglily 
proscribed as his religion. 1 need not inflict on you any more of the 
expensive vulgarities, the polished absurdities ofTutenkhamen’s tomb 
fuitiiture—thespedmen you have seen Ls enough (t o)— but I should like 
you to look at Tutenkhamen on a leopard (64} , which is a very curious 
piece, because it is so absurdly paradoxical. How came it that this 
polhhrd and vacuous figure of the king, more lifeless than a doll, was put 
on to so rugged and vital a piece of sculpture as the leopard which bears 
him? Was some wretched survivor of the Amama school allowed to do 
the subordinate and accessory work of modelling the leopard whilst the 
figure of tlic king was reserved for an approved olhcial anist? That 
sounds as faiita.sdc as unagining Sir Frederick Leighton asking Degas to 
do tlie accessories of a picture, but what are we to say of an art that 
admitted in a single object the juxtaposition of such violently contrasted 
conceptions of design! 

The succeeding period of the great Ramesid Pharaolis re-established 
the Empire, and the art became more frigidly oflicial and purely 
propagandist than ever (65), But the strange story of Egyptian art U 
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not even then dosed. Notliiiig in it, apart from tiie miracle of Akhenaten, 
is stranger than the SaiiL revival. After centuries of chaotic internecine 
struggle, after Nubian and Assyrian conquests, the momem the Saiti 
rulers re-established an ordered government, the itivcieraie habit of 
artistic creation reasserted itself and soinc of the most charming, if not 
the greatest, works of Egyptian arcliitecture were carried out. The revival 
was run on almost pedantically antiquarian and archaistic iiiM», 
obsolete words and religious fonnuJas were sedulously adopted, and 
artists followed ancient models witli slavish care. But none the less 
something new crept in, as you may see Irom this portrait head (66), 
which is dated by Egyptian authorities as late as 400 b,c. It » not I 
think a great or vital work of art. Iti reahsm is of the external and 
descriptive kind. The artist relies on the sliarp delineation of minute 
particulars rather than on the profound intemal rhythms. It is alto¬ 
gether of a dificrenl order from Thutmosis's work. It ts more akin to 
Flemish portraiture of the fifteenth century than to the greater masters 
of plastic imagination. We note tiiat anxious insistence on sharp details 
of surface, on wrinkle of the skin and isolating contours, which disting¬ 
uish such a descriptive conception. Tlicse are the things which an artist 
whme sensibiltty has entibled him to penetrate below tlie suriace takes as 
it were in his stride, but which the descriptive artist clings to with 
dfcsperate tenacity, since they arc the only facts really grasped by his 
superficial vision. 


V 


MESOPOTAMIAN AND AEGEAN ART 

MESOPOTAMIA 

M y raid imo Mesopotamian art must be even brieler and more 
sxtpcrficial than my survey of Egyptian. Fortunately or radier 
unfortunately there b much less to detain us, tltough there are 
some very cunotis and puading phmometia. 

The Sumerian civilization of Mesopotamia stands as the extreme 
south-western province of a great culture wliich had already reached 
nearly to its highest development bclbrc 3000 b.o. That culture spread 
to the cast as far as Moheojo Daro in the Indus vailcyf to the nortli as 
far as Anau in Turkestan, and as we shall see also to the Caucasus. It ts 
becoming increastngly probable that its centre and perhaps its original 
growing p<wt was somewhere in Persia. One day wc may be able tq 
link up all the parts of this culture, but wc already know that the 
Sumerians had contacts nith their contemporaries in Mohenjo Daro, 
because objects of Indian origin arc fotuid in Sumerian tombs. It also 
seems probable that all the material elements of the civilization had 
been developed at an extremely early date, possibly before the descent 
into the Euphrates valley. 

My impression is that the Mesopotamian peoples never formed tlic 
habit of artistic creation so fully as the Egyptians—for one tiling they 
broke away very early from hieroglyphic writing to a more convenient 
script. They were essentially a practical and commercial people, and 
one guesses that they lingered less lovingly over their sensual pleasures 
ilian the Egyptians, that life w'as more hurried and more insistent. But 
along with diat went an intense vital energy which transpires in sur¬ 
prising wa>'s in their early art. 
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None the (ess, as in Egypt, wc arc met at the very outset by the 
parado?t of an excessively finished, ov'cr-rcfined and sophisticated 
craftsrnaiisbip. The pottery (67-g) known as Susa I, which dates from 
before 3000 B.a, ts, asyou sec, not only highly stylistic, die natural forms 
having become completely geometrized, but the craftsmaiLshtp is 
cxcccdingty perfect. The regularity and precision of the form has almost 
obliterated the potter’s plastic sensibiUty and he has concentrated ali 
his powers on making vessels of the sort of exaggerated thinness that tvas 
hardly aitained again till the later porcelains of China and eighteenth- 
century European ware. I do not pretend to know* exactly what the 
relations between Susa J and Mesopotamia are, but I think no one 
doubts some relation, and mdeed very similar ware occurs in Meso¬ 
potamia. Anyhow', wc find flom the first the same tendency as in 
Egypt to exalt craftsmanship above sensibility: we find the same ten¬ 
dency to achieve the object of luxury. On the other Itand, most of the 
early plastic work of Sumcna shows, as I say, an intense and oficn a 
crude vitality. In some of the small clay figures of cluiriots drawn by 
animals, asses sometimes and bulls, there is no doubt that a certain 
vital cncigy comes through in spite of the elementary' plastic controL 

Hie same vital energy is apparent in reliefs of the same time, allied to 
a far greater comprehenston of form. None of the pre-dynasiic reliels of 
^ypt give one tlic same Intimate sense of vital rhythm in the Interpreta¬ 
tion of animal forms. 

This bull {70), representing an early type of ^vork, shows great plastic 
power. It has not anything like the subtle sensibility shotvn by titc early 
Egyptian ape — ^likc all Sumerian art it is less civilized—but, on tlie 
other hand, though the pose is symmetrica] it b less rigidly frootai. The 
inlluencc of tlie four sides of the block out of which it is carved is not 
nearly so apparent. 

This slavery to the flat surfaces of a statue from which the Egyptians 
never freed themselves, and which generally is overcome only gradually 
and by a long evolutionary process, did not apparently afieci the early 
Sumerian sculptors. Certainly tlie hull from A1 IJbaid of about agoo b,c. 
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shou's an astounding feeling for free movement, and the bull and ass 
(71, 72) are even more surprising. Look at the trotting pose of the ass. 
Ii is true that there is a curious want of style in tliese figures, especially 
in the ass. Tliey seem to be almost photographic, as tliough some 
Sumerian artist had retained that power of eidetic imagery of palaco' 
lithic man. But in both cases this seenu to be something of an accident. 
Tlic feeling for movement !iad not been grasped as an essential part of 
the plastic idiom and in fact, as far as I kno\v, we never meet with 
anything at all like tliese again; and we shall sec in the statues of human 
beings orsuccceding ages nearly as complete an adherence to frontality 
and symmctiy as in Egypt. There is indeed something curionsly 
provisional and amateurish about almost all the furniture of the 
celebrated tomb of Shub-Ad of Ur. The artists produce an effect of 
luxury and richne^, but with most unsatisfiictory materials, gluing 
bits of shell and lapis laxuU on to surfaces with the messy bitumen that 
lay to hand; and again no certainty or assurance of style directs their 
efforts. Tlicrc is a kind of incoherence in the art of this period which is 
strangely disquieting and unJamiliar. Many of the objects have a kind 
of caddis-worm effect of things stuck tt^etlier almost anywhere, witlt a 
rather childish ddight in trivial realism^ such as the blue beard gummed 
on to the gold bead of a bull on the queen's harp (73). Again, the 
reconstruction of the temple front of AI Ubaict seems ahnost incredibly 
incoherent in the way in wliich animat figures are stuck about and in 
the want of any intelligible transitions between the parts. On tltc otirer 
hand, the technique of metal work shows great accomplishment and 
somediing of that light insensitive mechanical preckion that marks 
early Egyptian utensils (74), An exception Is the vase of Enieumeiva 
from Lagash {75), tvhich attains something of grandeur in its propor¬ 
tions, and has a certain .sensibility in the galb ivhich reminds us, very' 
distantly, it is true, of die Chinese vases. The decoration is already highly 
stylized, tl)c figures being arranged with heraldic symmetry, but some¬ 
thing of vital energy survives in the drawing and poses of tJie beasts, and 
there is a fine sense of the proportions of the figures to the ^'ase as a 
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whole. But here agaitj^ we are in the presence of an isolated and, as far as 
1 know^ unique exampie. Evidently the constandy disturbed political 
history of Mesopotamia with its perpetual civil wars betw'cen cities may 
be held to explain the sudden appcar.'inccs and disappearances ofcfibrts 
tvhich in belter circumstances might have developed into a splendid and 
consutem tradidon. 

One period of reladvc quiet we can fix on In die age of Gudea at 
Lagash and at this moment (about 2500 b.c!.) such a consistent tradi- 
tioii is developed. But we must liegin wtdi an earlier example of 
human sculpture. The portrait (76) of an olficial from Td-cl*Obeid 
dates &om about 3000 b.c. Here that gros.s superabundant vital energy 
which disunguishes early Sumerian art is strikingly evident. There is 
nothing of the almost photographic realism of the mule; on the con¬ 
trary, it shows very little direct observ'ation, die proportions are utterly 
incorrect, die mask takes up nearly aU the surface of the skull, the eyes 
are many times too big. But none the less, the energy of the inner life 
comes dirougli, and though there is no subdety of semibiliry in die 
modelling, such crude feeling as there is is not polished down or ob¬ 
literated. The head {77), which may be Gudea himself, is only a few 
hundred years later, but crude vital aiergy has here been harnessed to a 
more deliberate purpose. There is by now a real sense of plastic se¬ 
quence and harmony of proportions, but I think the vitality, the sense 
of personality and character sdll survives. It would be too much to say 
diat this is a supreme w'ork of plastic imagination, but it comes nearer 
pcrliaps to diat than anything else diat Mesopotamian art achieved. 
In other heads a process of styliaation set in. A purely decorative 
formula was evolved for the hair, so that it became entirely schematic, 
and similarly the eyebroiv-s became decoradve Insertions contradicting 
the plastic sequence. The eye was also stylized, but in a more sensidve 
way, so that it took account of the subtlety of die natural form—though 
stylized it was not schematic. .Apart from the stylisdc isolaiion of the 
features, howevcTt the modcUliig of the masks ofte}! of extraordioiiry 
delicacy and send[Ivcnes:ii the feeling for the salience of the cheek-bone 
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and the transition to the deshier texture of the cheeks, and again the 
subtle uncTTtphatic comprehendiqn of the muscles of the mouth, belong 
to the last refinements ofscuipturc. And yet in this paradoxical svorld of 
Sumerian art, nothing of this persists in tlte figures of the time. They 
are squat and humpisb renderings, often of seated ibrms, generally tar too 
small for the heads, in rigidly symmetrical poses, with no sense of vital 
rhytiuns whatever and executed with a rigid firontaiity. Sometimes in 
the standing figures there is more understanding of plastic rhythm (78), 
The Susan queen fyg) of about 1400 b.c, is, however, quite exceptional. 
There b a real coherence and vital power in the pose, and the modelling 
of die bust and the arms show-s an unusual sensibility which hotvever 
gives way in the mcclianicalJy decorative and schemadc treatment of 
the robe. This fragment of a head (80) belonging to the Third Dynasty 
of Ur about 2200 bx. recalls the Gudea type. Il looks as though die 
artists of Ur had escaped the stylizing tendencies of the last Gudea heads, 
at least the hair and eyebrows still remain tvithtn the plastic sctjucnce j 
but the features, though not so bolated, are much less understood, and 
there b no trace of the consummate modelling of the mask. Whatever 
aesthetic qualities the early an of Mesopotamia POSSCS.SC3—and we have 
seen that in some respects they arc considerable, that at least dicy 
promised now and again a more splendid development than was actually 
achieved—whatever qualities it had must, I diink, be attributed to the 
Sumerians who, whatever diey were, were non-Semitic. A Semitic 
population existed from very early times in Mesopotamia, and about 
2000 B.c. under Hammurabi dtey began to achieve political predomi¬ 
nance, which became consolidated and firmly establbhed under the 
Babylonian kings. From this time on the an of Mesopotamia was 
crystallized into a rigidly conventional and ofiicial sj'ssem. When once 
the Semitic power became predominant die story of Mesopotamian art 
loses almost all significance for us. Tlie early art of A^yria shows the 
cxbtcncc of a culture closely allied 10 the Sumerian but far less devcl- 
opetl and die remains arc relatively insignificant, but the great Semitic 
Empire wltich dominated and lermrized die whole ancient world shows 
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an extraordinary productiveness. It was, however, an exclusively public 
oflicial art of propaganda, and developed a technique admirably suited 
for the purpose of recording the exploits and grandeur of the monarcJi. 
The record is one of unparalleled ferocity and crudiy, and the monu¬ 
ments tell with complacency of the numbers of captives killed hy the 
king's ow'n hands, As war propaganda and as a means of paralysing 
resistance by terror, Assyrian art was clearly very successful. All tiie 
motives are derived from Sumtrrian art, bvtt arc given a new character 
by the new demands on die artist’s descriptive power and the need for 
bold decorative effect. 

It was in Assyria that the decorative trcattncni of flat surfaces (8i } 
attained its richest development, and the study of the latest developments 
of this style atid its radiations and connections is very important for art- 
liiston') but the Ass^Tians themselves never broke through die mechani¬ 
cal rigidity of tlielr st>’le. In their treatment of the figure they' succeed 
in suppressing all notion of vital rhythms. The men move like Robots 
stulTed with cotton-wool. Thdr exaggerated musculature has become a 
decorative convention: there is no hope here of the qualities we are 
looking for. In .Asur-bani-paPs hunting scenes in the British Museum, 
we touch I think the high-water mark of the descriptive po%vcr of the 
.Assyrian artists. One does not >vish to deny that as itlustratLoo it is 
rcniiirkable. The pose of the wounded lioness (as) is a marvellous record 
of a close observation, but it does not go beyond that. The variety and 
complexity ol‘scenes which the artists were called on to describe did lead 
them to extend the range and intensify the acuteness of their under¬ 
standing of namraJ form, though this remained as we Iiavc seen 
cssendaily external and illustrational. None the less, a quite new power 
begins to lie evident—namely the power of grasping objects in their 
spadal relations. This we generally think of as a relatively Tate de¬ 
velopment of art—as we slialJ sec later on tile Greeks only began to 
achieve it in the last period — ^and this makes this the more curious in 
these Assyrian reliefs. Here too it was a late development and the most 
striking examples belong to the seventh century, just before the fall of 
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the j\jffiyTian power (8a). The artist sdl! conceives all the forms in a non- 
ptastic decorative schema, though Jae employ's tJiem in a pose taken, 
direct from life; and even allowing tliat our unknown Assyrian was a 
Landseer raised to a higher power, tJiis does not bring us near to those 
qualities of vital rhythmic sensibility which we arc concerned w ith. 

No doubt the Babylonians, and after them the .'\ss>Tians, constructed 
imposing and grandiose monuments. They developed a fixed, but very 
limited and inelastic, decorative treatment and a very adequate cle- 
scriptivc narrative style in their reliefs; and there are all sorts of qualities 
in this art which merit understanding. But there Ls too little evidence of 
any free aesthetic expression for us to delay when so much in other arts 
invites us more pressing [y. 


THE iEGEAN 

Our study of Egyptian and Mesopotamian arts has led us to formulate 
— quite provisionalty and tentativety of course—die idea that under the 
highly stabilized and organized states the artist finds but little outlet for 
the expression of his sensibility. Tliose works of Mesopotamian art 
wherein we found most sensibility belong to the early period before a 
single imperial power had laid its heavy hand on the artist. When once 
the Babylonian and Assyrian Empires are firmly established, the artist 
is confined to descriptions and decoration, both adapted to propagandist 
and advmisemcni purposes, and there is no demand for the free 
expreKion of spiritual expcrienccs- 

When we turn from tlicsc great Empires to the only other culture of 
die third millennium, that of Crete, we get a very dlfTcrcnt Impression. 
We know of course infinitely less of the Cretans than of their contem¬ 
poraries in Egypt and Mesopotamia, if ouly because we cannot read 
tlidr inscriptions. We can only guess at their life from the plan of their 
buildings and the ornamentation of their art-objects. But the vague 
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genera] unpresston ^vliich arises from tliese is of sometlimg wliich wc may 
caij, very loosely , more democratic. Such an image as tliis, of a harvest 
Festival (83), suggests to us a pi:opk not altogether unlike the present 
Neapolitans, leading a ttirbuknt, agitated and vehement Life svith 
fishing, trading and piracy as their chief businesses. Certainly there is 
nothing in Egyptian or Mesopotamian art comparable to this. Bur 
even this fragmentary’ image of Cretan life in the third miDcnnium 
bolds out a tiny warning signal against trusting such impressions too 
far, lor the leader of this rowdy party is said to be an Egyptian: he b 
certainly ptapng an Egyptian sistrum. No Egyptian behaved like this 
on the bas-reliefs of his native coimir)’. Was It merely that he did as 
Crete did when he was abroad or did the Egyptian tradition prevent the 
artist from ever letting us see this side of life? The argument from the 
imagery of a time to die life of the time is alwa^'s subject to great 
caution, but we can hardiy avoid making some picture of ^gcan culture 
de mieiix this has to be built on die imagery. There are some 
other indications. Hie kings no doubt were rich and powerfriL They 
built themselves great rambling^ rather incoherent palaces with brightly 
painted \valls, but there is no evidence of their being regarded as alto¬ 
gether apart from the rest of mankind. There b nothing like the royal 
propaganda by means of monuments chat we hnd under the Empires. 
Strangely enough, too, die temple does not dominate the architecture of 
the tow'll. Was their religion, one wonders, one of charms and amulets 
(a private affair so to speak) instead of one of grandly staged and im¬ 
pressive ceremonial? 

With such a people, IKing a life of free and adventurous initiative, w-c 
should cucpect to find a far less drilled and disciplined art than that of the 
Eimpirca; we should expect the individual sensibility of the artbt to have 
freer play. .And thb 1 think b evidently the case. For one thing, the 
artbt seems to hay'e been left much freer in the choice of hb subjects. He 
painted or raodcUed whatever interested him, and. In fact, chose to an 
extraordinary extent the things of daily life—scenes of bull lights, 
fashionable beauties, and all the different kinds of fish that then as now 
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ill Mcdiierrancan ports gave such variety and mterest to ihcir diet. The 
ecstatic note on which the Italian cries 'fruita di Marc’ seeim to echo 
still from certain JIgean pots and tiles. 

Wc must now consider carefully the relief of the harvest festival (83). 
It is a most astounding work since it for so early an eSbri, extra¬ 
ordinarily free from the conceptual bias. Though each head h seen in 
profile tlicre is a vivid sense of the scene as a whole—wc get a picture 
of tliis crovvd of men walking along shouting tlieir festival hymn. 
Something of their relations in space is suggested. This is ba.scd on the 
actual appearance of the scene; it is not built up by adding one figure 
after anotiicr in the Egyptian narrative style. Tliis sudden outbreak of 
Impressionism somewhere about sooo B.c. is rather disconcerting, 
especially in view of the fact that for the most part ,£g€iin imagery is 
peculiarly flat. In the remains of fresco for instance, the flowers arc 
conventionalized into geometric and perfectly flat patterns (84.). Again, 
as in the mule of Shub-Ad we tiave il»e impression of something acci¬ 
dental, a sudden sporadic inspiration which never got taken up into the 
regular artistic idiom, tlie importance of which was perhaps never 
realized. Certainly there is no evidence of a true Impressionistic style 
in Cretan art or of any attempt to press further this incursion into the 
realm of appearance. There is, however, one other relief, that on the 
Vaphio cup (85), which shows a similar freedom from conceptual 
frontality. The movement of the heads of these two bulls is perhaps more 
extraordinary than the similar movement m the Sumerian bull, because 
it is far more diflicuh to effect this m a rdief than in the round. I his 
involves the whole probiem of perspective foreshortemng, and though 
it is not entirely undcratood here, the general idea of the movemenL is 
viridly suggested, Wc must suppose then that at least here and there 
.•'Egcan culture threw up ardsts with a singularly acute power ofrcnlk- 
ing appearances; but as in the sporadic cases of a similar kind in 
McOTpoiamia the realism of the imagery has an odd air of being 
accidental, of never having been properly absorbed. The contrast 
between the extreme naturalism of the bulls and the highly stylistic 
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trees strilurs a note of bcohcrenccj a note whith b often repeated in 
^'Egeaii art- Indeed nothing could be much more incoherent and 
chaotic than the piece of pottery {86) witli its 8ying-Iish and shells 
modelled in high relief and realistically coloured and stuck on anyboiv 
and anywhere. Palissy^ who some 3000 years later made s jT Tiilar pottery 
and who, goodness knows, is incoherent enough, never came near this. 
Its real parallel b to be found in the most degraded products of nine¬ 
teenth-century industrialism. One has seen things like it in suburban 
bazaars. Of course, 1 should be going recklessly beyond the Itmit n S 1 
laid down in my first lecture ifl were to talk of the bad taste of iEgcan 
art, but there is something so anomalous and so surprising in such 
works as tJib, that I mu.st use that convenient short cut in order to call 
attention to it. For this is not the least like tiic work of primitive or 
barbaric people; it b the kind of thing tliat we meet with in a highly 
sophisticated and complex civilb.ation where the half-educated classes 
lind a puerile pleasure in the trvmpe-Vtrii^ in meaningless imitation and 
superficial similitude. We find such a condition among the pan'cnus of 
the Roman Empire and wc find it in our own civilizations. From what 
we have seen we should have thought, a priori^ that i£gean art, having 
escaped the vigorous repression under which Egyptian and Mesopo¬ 
tamian an struggled, would give us results comparable to the freer 
moments of the other arts. But in fact it docs not by any means come 
up to ihb expectation. 

What wc imply by sensibility in a work of art is the continual subtle 
variations upon a rhythmical theme. Hiat rhythmical theme must be so 
vigorously grasped by tl)c artist that these variations never destroy our 
sense of tlic pervasive itifluence of ilie dominant theme. Now the 
Minoan artists had such a flaccid rhythmical feeling, it was so relaxed 
and so vaguely held by the ardst, that the result is often simply vapid 
and incoherent (87). It b no use leaving the artbtb sensibility free play 
unless tliat b controlled from ivithin by some deeply felt unifying in¬ 
fluence, and that apparently for some reason the Cretan artbis lacked. 
The strange tiling b that we get something, the like of which has rarely 
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occurred in the history of art> something with which we are familiar 
chiefly in moments of relaxed control in our own tinie. Much Minoan 
art reminds us of that distressing phase of the late nineteenth century 
which was called in France ‘Fart nouveau* and over here ^nouveau art** 
And like that it is marked by a lazy invertebrate maundering in which 
one flaccid curve succeeds another with a desolating incoherence and 
with no evidence of determined purpose or intelligible control. 
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N egro art provides us with what is perhaps the severest test 
of our experimental enquiry, since h affords one of the most 
striking examples of free sensibility that exists. So deeply 
rooted in us is the notion that the Negro race is in some fundamental 
way not only inferior to others but almost subhuman, that it upsets our 
notion of fitness even to compare iheir tTcadons with those of a people 
like the Greeks whom we regard as almo(St superhuman. 

We are so accustomed to the way in which historians light-heartedly 
assume that artistic excellence is conntxted with political sagacity and 
military success, that it requires an effort to remember that wesdll know 
far too little about ilie nature of artistic creation to assume any such 
correlation of the diverse manifes tat tons of a people. Anyhow we arc 
bound to apply our tests without regard to what the results may imply, 
We have already seen several examples of Negro art tn which we found 
an extraordinarily intciBe evocation of the idea of life, a sensibility to 
vital rhythms. 

Even in this figure (88) which b treated w'ith as strict a frontality as 
the Egyptians employed, which b reduced to simple schematic terms, 
something of that sense of vital force seems to me to survive as we found 
it surviving in the extremest simplifications of Scythian animab. 

Negro art b extremely paradoxical. It is not in the least what one 
might have expected. Tlic Negro lives in countries where the forces of 
nature manifest themselves with devastating intensity, where above alE 
animal life b rich, where life b a continual struggle with dangerous and 
powerful wild beasts. We should almost certainly expect from this an 
art in which animal forms would predominate and which would e.^ptess 
a pow‘erful fertility-religion with personification of natural forces. And 
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none of iliis hnppem. Anlninl forrm are few and of little interest* jSJI 
these creatures ^vhich we should expect to haunt and fascinate the 
Negro's imagination — lions, elephants* rhinoccrcra, giraffe and snake— 
arc utterly disregarded. We find an art that is excessively limited, 
limited 10 sculptures of human beings, chiefly on a small scale. Again a 
paradox. The Negro wears few clothes, he has a passion unequalled 
anywhere else for die dance, and his dances show an intense feeling for 
tltc plastic dynamism of die human body. We should expect, more than 
in Greece itself, that the human body would be at least a considerable 
preoccupation with the artist; and as a matter of fact, though human 
bodies are often rendered with great plastic feeling, they are dispro¬ 
portionately small and count as little more than a support for the head. 
It is upon the human head and face that the African sculptor fixes liia 
attention almost exclusively. 

And in the head there is certainly no desire to discover beauty like 
tlic Greeks did, nor even, I think, erotic charm; nor again, except in a 
few rare eases, is the aim iliat of expressing the individual character, 
the portrait. Negro art aims at expressing one thing only, the vital 
essence of man, that energy of tlie inner life whicii manifests iLself in 
certain forms and rhythms. Negro art is the most purely spiritual art we 
know of. It is narrowly and exclusively spiritual. It is the expression of 
an intensely animated religion whicli conceives of everything as due to 
the action of spirits. The Negro mind has never conceived the possibility 
of materialism. And tiiesc spirits, under whose capricious sway man has 
to live, arc to a great extent Uie spirits of the dead ancestors of bis tribe. 
Dcadi releases the spirit which cootiimes to exist in a meianciioly and 
joyless world and there develops a peculiarly irascible and capricious 
temper. Moreover, its release from life only makes it far more powerful. 
The business of religion, which is of all absorbing necessity and impor¬ 
tance, is to placate and satisfy these spirits by offerings, .And tliesc 
spirits are brought to the anxious worshipper’s mind and recommended 
to his piety by images represeming them, I think this may to some 
extent explain one extraordinary phenomenon in Negro art, namdv the 
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ejctrcmc Ireedom with which the actual forms of nature are treated. 
No lact or set of facts about tlie human lace are regarded as peculiarly 
essential or important. The artist may lay bold of any aspect which he 
can bend to Ills purpose; he can take any feature as the motive of hb 
plastic fugue provided it creates in the end this illusion of the spirit*® life. 

In this Negro head (8y) for instance the artist has seiaed on the dome¬ 
like dominance of the forehead, and he has found how to support it by 
increasing immensely the bulging salience of the eyes and, with slight 
variations, the prominence of the nose; and against these he has played 
the straight line of the base of the nose and the terrible Uoriaontal 
prominence of mouth and teeth. But, as often as not, an African sculptor 
will suppress the mouth altogether, or reduce it to a slit, and will build 
on the hollow of the eye-orbit, ui exact contradiction to the treatment 
of this head, which eliminates the orbit almost entirely. There is no con¬ 
vention to govern the choice, scarcely any habitual treatment. But what 
an astonishing grasp of plastic form tliis head reveals. The sculptor has 
somehow got behind tlie facts of appearance. He understands the 
language of plastic expression so completely that be can create a living 
human being without regard to the facts of any existing or even possible 
human head. He has the same sort of conirol of expressive elements of 
plastic form as the musician has of the relations of noi<». Much modem 
sculpture shows a heroic attempt to penetrate to this basic understanding 
of plasdc farm, but for the most part it Itas failed to create anything but 
more or less interesting decorative arrangements, and until lile emerges 
from them, unmistakably and authentically, as it docs so manifestly 
here, we must judge that they have not found the right clue. Is It 
perhaps that our European sensibility is still in bondage to those geo¬ 
metrical constants which Greek art imposed? long as the European 
sculptor keeps contact with actual appearance his sensibility has a 
chance to come into play. \V'hcn, on the contrary, he tries to create as it 
were in poruo, the geometrical habits of his Imagination seem to inhibit 
him, whereas the Negro sculptor seems at times to attain this complete 
freedom, Tlnu in tltc present Instance I think tliat a modern sculptor, 
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supposing him ever to liave begun to conceive such a strange system of 
forms, would have shotvn that he was thinking in terms of spheres and 
cubes. Whereas merely to say sphere is to misinterpret ilic subtle com¬ 
plexity and suggestiveness of these prominences and of their interpreta¬ 
tions, 

Eut tixis Is ail wildly speculative. Let us return to tlic works tliemsdvcs. 

In the mask (90)* you see an utterly different choice of the plastic 
themes. The mouth is almost suppressed, and the ridge of the nose 
becomes a support to the almost pi ant-like exlbliauon of the eyes. These 
arc deeply undercut beneath the eyelids, perhaps it is these deepshadows 
beneath the weight of the prominent lids tliat gives to the mask its 
strange melancholy impressiveness. There is no doubt that it creates in m 
the idea of a human spirit, though unc t he like of which wc have never 
met. Then again, the hair treated with extraordinary delicacy and pre¬ 
cision picks up again the almost vegetable regularity of the features. 
This chcvduTC folds like a calyx round the forcltead. And here again 
w'hat delicate sensibility the curv’ature of the brow shows; how right, we 
fed, the bold flattening of the cheeks and what a rare discovery is the 
sharp but delicate salience of the chin, which seems to close and hold 
tills strangely beautiful plastic sequence. 

But all African tribes were not alike. Certainly in the Camerotins tve 
find sculptors who did not always create in that rarefied world of plastic 
abstractions. At times we find individual portraits, but interpreted, and, 
as it were, recreated, with an astounding feeling for the unity and con¬ 
tinuity of its plastic rhythms. Though Negro sculpture is so cxdusivdy 
concerned wiih the human spirit it is rardy dramatic in our sense, 
Tlicre is too little reaction to fate, there is alvvays, rather, a profound 
sense of discouragement and rcsignatiou. 

In the head of a girl (91) tlie artist has kept an unusualiy close con¬ 
tact witii appearance. It is an interpretation that might almost have 
occurred to a Europcau artist, though even liere tlicre is an extra- 

* the tnask of which R. F. veas here ipcokiiig is nmprucunible, a liinilar eacumplc 
IVam lua own collection has been used as an tllustralioa, 
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ordinary irccdom in tiic use of the idiom. Tliere is a vividly vital Jbree 
in the poise of this girl’s upturned head, and how much the effect of 
this is heightened by the bold flattening of ilic mask with its features as it 
were crushed against it, all except the eyes which start out witli a 
sudden accent of shadow. And here to achieve die expressive force of 
the regard die sculptor has frankly contradicied die actual structure O'f 
the orbit and achieved his end by a hollowed plane over die root of the 
nose. It is a daring deformation, but how successfully It helps to give the 
intense vitality of the total impression, and how delicately sensitive and 
yet bold in its simplihcacions die inodclh'ng is. 

Figure (92) shows the fetish of a secret society. It is at once the 
expression and the habitation of a spirit. And again, by means which 
seem to escape from our comprcliension, the miracle of an intense inner 
life is aciiiei’cd, Tlic vivid gesture of the hands holding the boivl, the 
head bowed forw'ard with iii/initely patient resignation, and the strange 
melancholy of the almost unseeing eyes; everything here—even the 
most surprising distortions — hangs together and co-operates in the 
realization of the idea. And what intense subde undeixtanding of form, 
what delicately unemphanc sensibility there is in die way die eyebrows 
arc Just indicated upon the cun'c of the brow. 

This spirit head (93, 94) has the complex, elusive, indcllnabte 
quahty of die human spirit coloured, as almost always in Negro an, by 
the sense of suffering and resignaiioii. In regard to this it would clearly 
be wrong to look upon Negro sculpture as representative of their whole 
conception of life, as we can die an of tJie Greeks. A whole side of Negro 
life, iheir extraordinary emotional mobility w'hich enables them to pass 
iviiJiout a break from moaning to laughter and back again, their vi\id 
sensual enjoyment of things — all tins is excluded from sculpture w*Iiich 
is almost entirely concerned with religion and mainly widi the propiti¬ 
ation of the dead. .And as a fearful and anxious resignation to the in¬ 
evitable spiritual forces which control life is the chief character of that 
religion, it is inevitably dils mood which predominates. The Negro 
has never conecived of plastic art as a means of enjoying the free exercise 
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of the spirit as we do. For that he turns to his real arts, music and the 
dance. The sculptor himself, though he may be what ive should consider 
a supreme master, is not dLstlnguished by them from the fetishist who by 
incantation has fixed the abode of a spirit in a shapeless log of wood. The 
pivot and purpose of tlie sculptor’s work is that it, too, contains a spirit. 
It h therefore almost an accident, certainly by-product of the main 
endeavour, tiiat these works should also evince at times such singular 
aesthetic power. One cannot but suppose that the Negros are gifted 
with a quite peculiarly intense and vi\nd plastic sensibility and this, of 
course, is fully borne out by the design of their palm-fibre textiles and 
their household utensils. J spoke before of die astonishing sense of 
fonn, the delicate tact and restraint, which the bottle (9) shows. v\nd 
fortunately the religious purp<Ke of the statuettes did not interfere witii 
the artist’s sensibility as ivas the ease when public advertisement and 
propaganda were the end in view. None the less it did limit their art 
very- sevcxdy. Under other conditions such a sensibility as the Negro 
sculptors show might have produced a great and syaiematic art, might 
have become expressive of the whoie gamut of human feeling. For 
certainly one cannot tvell estaggerate the invention and control of plastic 
tlicmcs which these artists show. You may have seen some modem 
sculpture sbghtly resembling the head (95); but if so that is due to the 
direct and powerful influence of Negro on modern Parisian art. I 
doubt if in any other school than the Negro an artist of whatever period 
or country could have imagined this, could have liberated himself so 
utterly from the facts of die human head, and yet created so vividly 
expressive, so terribly real and living a being, \Miai an extraordinary' 
le-ap of the imagination b required to get to tliis from the familiar knowm 
highly conceptualized facts of the face, and by what instinct has the 
artist guessed that such a compressed synthetic interpretation of a few 
planes would create this poignant iniciisity of expression. One feels 
iliat someliow the unconscious processes of the Negro mind have pene* 
trated more deeply into the principles which underlie appearance than 
those of any oilier people. 
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I will conclude by referTing you to one more example of those an-' 
ccstral spirit heads with which we began (96)- It is one of unusual 
suavity of Form and a strange melancholy graciousness of bearing. We 
find in a high degree here the peculiar delicate sensibility of the Negro 
in die modelling of the brow and the subtle transitions of the cheek and 
eye-orbits. Here liie artist’s complete freedom rn>in the conceptual 
catalogue of features tvhicb we expect from primitive arts is more 
surprising than ever. There are no eyes at ail, scarcely more than a 
suggestion of the nose, no mouth and an impossible duniaution of the 
jaw. But it is, nevertheless, a perfectly coherent and convincing 
discovery. It is perhaps how a spirit might look, especially one living in 
that anxious unsatisfied and troubled limbo to which the African 
ima^nation consigned the dead. Work like this seems to me to transport 
us into the remote regions of the spiritual life, which some of the greatest 
musicians and a very few of the greatest artists alone have explored. 

I have spoken hitherto of the art of the great majority of Negro 
cultures and pointed out how closely bound their art is by biological 
needs. Our conviction that the propitiation of the dead does not assist 
us in our struggle to live Is of course not to the pomt. To the .African 
mind, which has never attained the intellectual detachment necessary 
to conceive a materialistic universe, die only possible means of control¬ 
ling his destiny li« b such propitiatory rites. To him tliercfore they 
appear of the first nec^iiy, and his art is therefore in aim as practical 
as engineering and applied chemistry is to in:. 

Bui on parts of the west coast there existed two states, those of Benin 
and Dahomey, which attamed to a more solid political organbadon 
under monarchical rule, and here we do get an art wliich was not 
solely religious, a princely and conrdy art which expressed a more 
general and widespread interest b the world. When the Portuguese 
traders discovered Benin m the sct'entccnth century', the capital Ibu 
was a big city surrounded by massive walls, within which there had 
developed a rich city life—in fact a civilization much nearer to our 
types dian is usual in Africa. Tlic artists of Benin were already able to 
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casr in bronze, but they learned improved methods from the Portuguese 
traders and ^ve are able to date certain Benin bronzes by their realistic 
statuettes and rcliefr of Portuguese men. No doubt ilieir contact witii 
Europeans influenced their art in the direction of a more descripti\'e 
realism and a greater interest in decorative meuives, but I think already 
these tendencies were inherent in tlieir art. They were also probably 
fascinated by the mechanical pKifcction and finish of European objects, 
and all these tendencies have made the Bcniii bronzes (gy) far less 
expressive of the native African scDsibility. Benin art shows none of the 
specific quality of the art we have been considering;. It has not the pro- 
found uitdcrstanding of how to relate plastic volumes, nor anything of 
that strange power to recreate life ab initio as it were, by choosing from 
appearances certain almost abstract plastic themes and building out of 
them a consistent rhythmical system. Its vision of life remains relatively 
superficial and external, it has uot been assimilated and remoulded in 
the uncojisdous. Moreover, Benin art shows a relatively feeble sense of 
rhythm and it lacks the extreme delicacy and nicety of proportion of die 
best Negro work, it show^ also that preoccupation with craftsmanship, 
that desire for polish and evenness of surface which is foreign to the true 
Negro art. And this consideration brings us back to wonder all tl»e more 
that that complete subacrvicnce of most African sculpture to religious 
ends did not—^as I tliink it generally has done in the history of art^ — 
interfere with the e.\prcssion of the artist's sensibility. 

During the Middle Ages there were vague rumours of the existence in 
this pan of Africa of a great empire called Bhil Gana which was sup¬ 
posed to be an cldorado. The name of iliat coast, Guinea, is in Eact said 
to be a corruption of this name, It is Just possible that the monarchies 
of Benin and Dahomey arc the decadent remnants of tltis great earlier 
civilizadon. 

In the region of Soutlicm .Nigeria Dr Probenius discovered in the 
ruins of an ancient city, Ife, a number of terra-cotta heads, of which this 
{98) is one. 1 have not been able to find out anytliing very precise about 
these except that tlicy are attributed to some period between the fifth 
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and icnth centuries. I do not wen know whether they are by Negro 
artiste or not, though clearly Uic types are Negro. But I siispm they 
are Negro, and we may find a connecting link in dial upturned head of 
a girl. If they are, tliey would seem to show that in the remoter parts the 
Negros had a tradition of sculpture much more akin to our own. But 
this is not at all like the descriptive art of Benin. I t has much of that 
vital force of true Negro sculpture, though it is expressed without any 
of those distortions and reuntcrprctaiions which distinguish most 
Negro art. It shows, too, a very delicate and line sensibility in the 
modelling of the cye-orbite and the muscles of the mouth. It is tempting 
to think that this may represent a Negro art not yet dominated by 
religion, but one which attained to a great sense of style and achieved 
great plastic liarmony. 

A strangely disquieting art this of the Negros, and yet touching 
heights that few liave reached and liinting at much more ilmn has ever 
been accomplished — for what might not such an acute and rardicd 
plastic seiwibility accomplish if it could l>e utilized by the wide range of 
experience, die awareness and intellectual power of a great European 
artist? 

As it is, modem art owes more to the Negros than to any other 
tradition, and it is to the credit of artiste that they were die first to see its 
importance, the first to look to it for a clue to that purer, less contingent 
plastic language of which dtey have often dreamed. Negro an must, I 
think, altvays remain v> ith us; we cannot shake off the hold it lias taken 
on our imaginations, and more than any other an it will prm-ent our 
ever returning to that compact, nicely rounded-off theory whicli could be 
built by disregarding everything but the Greek tradition. No synthesis 
will be valid which cannot embrace at once certain masterpieces of the 
Greeks and such a work as this. 

And hmr many and what formidable problems it suggests, not only as 
regards the role of the unconscious in artistic creation, but in die whole 
subject of education. Can we conceive of a possible education which 
would leave sucli a sensibility as that shown by these sculptors intact and 
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yet achieve the dear logical orgarikadon of the Greek mind, or on the 
other hand is there here some fatal antithesis bcnv’ecn these two modes 
of apprehending Uteontsidc world? If die former be po^ble, we might 
I think Iciok forward to a purer and more expressive visual art than any 
that has ever existed in the past, and in any case, U' we find how to use 
it, the contribution of Africa to the spiritual inheritance may turn out to 
be of the greatest importance as complementary to the preponderajitly 
hitellcctuat spiritual activity of our civilization. 


VII 


AMERICAN ART 

I T would require njany tecrurcs to give you the barest outline of 
ancient American an. Fortunately that is not just now our object. 
What 1 am trying to do Is rather to test our special metliod of 
approach to works of art in various diflercni idioms, and fiom the point 
of view of sensibility and vdiabty the two great American civilisations 
are profoundly significant. 

First of all they arc distinguished from all other cultures which have 
achieved any degree ofcomplouty by the fact that tliey never possessed 
bronze (or only in minute quantities), still Ic^ iron, and that therefore 
they remained to the end stone age civilizations. This of course gives a 
peculiar quality to their works of art. Again, in pottery they never 
discovered the jiotier's wheel, which was in use in the old w'orJd from 
very early times, and yet their pottery furnishes a number of master¬ 
pieces. 

Another curious fact is that although the two great centres of civiliza¬ 
tion, one in Central America, tlic other in tlic west of South America, 
seem to have had scarcely any possibility of intercourse, and although 
they look very different social and political forms, there is a strong 
family likeness berivcen their respective arts. 

Botli Maya and Peruvian architects adopted what wc might call a 
classical stj-le (99, too), by which I mean simply one in which die 
horizontal lines arc strongly accentuated and in which rectangular 
plans and rectangular saliences arc composed with great emphasis on 
symmetry and with great simplicity. Besides which, both of them 
adopted by preference decorations which seem 10 be iniluenced by 
textile patterns. Tlicre is indeed a constant tendency to reduce natural 
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fonns to combitiatjons of the right angle and the half righ t angle such 
as almost mevitably occurs if one tramlatcs natural forms into textile 
patterns (loi). 

Having once achict'cd this elementary $c>’lization the Indian artist 
tended to cover surfaces vvith endless repetitions and combinations of 
the same foims. You sec this clearly enough not only in their hiero¬ 
glyphic tvriting but also in their illuminated manuscripts. Thb seems to 
indicate a rather indolent industry on tite part of Indian artists, as well 
as a curious indifference to natural forms. Moreover, this tendency to 
rectangulariry at once prevents almost any display of sensibility on the 
artist's part. A very great deal of die pottery both in Central and South 
America is decorated in a similar way, producing a certain decorative 
richness of effect, but wnth a depressuig incoherence and monotony and 
tvith no trace of sensibility in the tine which repeats rather slackly these 
prcdonilnantJy rectilinear forms (toa). 

Even the sculpture in the round foequenlly shows the same induence ; 
in tills statue (103J not only is there an extreme adherence to the four 
frontal aspects, but every shape is made as nearly rectangular as possible. 
Certainly a rather disquieting vitality seems somehow to persist and 
animate even this extreme reduction of the natural form to its bare 
rectangular dements. 

In tliese stone masks, of Azicc origin (104, 105), wc see the same bias 
in favour of a rectangular system, but here it has a different effect. In 
the left-hand mask the geometrical system docs no doubt still hamper 
the artist’s full expression of liis sensibility—the plastic form of the eye- 
orbits is scarcely Felt and the transition from the planes of the nose to the 
cheek is made too mechanical. But in the right-hand one wc find a most 
subtle sensibility. Wc foci here that the geometrical principle merely 
serves to sustain and control the artist's sensibility, to hold it firm and 
give it the coherence and dignity* of an austere style. 

In the finest works ofthe Maya lulturc which preceded the Aztec, w'e 
find a much more surprising ffeedom from the rectilinear geometric 
bias. Tlic head from Copan (106) is dated about ajo. 300, and here we 
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find a plastic scnsibiliiy of the rarest kind, I do not know whether even 
in the greatest sculpture of Europe one could find anything exactly like 
this in its equilibrium between system and sensibility, in its power at 
once to surest the complexity of nature and to keep every form 
within a common unifying principle, i.e. each form taking up and 
modifying the same ibeme. The oval is of extraordinary beauty in its 
subtle variations upon the main idea — you will note how' a too exact 
symmetry is avoided partly by bringing tlie lock of hair on one side 
further over ilic cheek than on the other. Here then we find the ex¬ 
pression of a sensibility of a very' Jiigh order. There is also 1 think un¬ 
doubtedly vitality, a powerful suggestion of the inner life — of a strange 
tension of spirit—of an almost tragic cast. And here at once we touch 
the dominant charactetisiic of the Mexican attitude to life, No people 
iverc ever more terribly tortured by religious fear. To insure the rotation 
of the seasons demanded an incredible number of human sacrifices. 
Wars had to he continually undertaken in order to get victims for 
sacrifice, but as this did not suffice a quota had to be taken from the 
people, at least from the slaves and children; and these sacrifices were 
orgies of sadistic horror, the victim’s heart being cut nut with a stone 
knife and the body flayed. Almost all the Mexican gods seem to have 
been of a peculiarly bloodthirsty nature, demanding perpetual sacrifice 
and pcniicndal torture, some of which one is glad to tliink fell to the lot 
of the priests. Over the stone masks representing die face of a god it was 
the custom to stretch tlic skin of a human victim, tn this mask ( 1 07) the 
face is represented as already covered by such a human skin, giring 
symbolically permanent satisfaction to the god's blood lust. And yet 
wbai a strangely noble and serene expression emanates fiom these 
forms, with their suave and yet austere curves. This, which U of Ajtiec 
origin, lacks the exquisite sensibility and plastic Irccdom of the Copan 
head. Here again the rectangular bias predominates, but within the 
limits of that schema there is e.xtraordinary delicacy in the modelling of 
the planes. In looking at .Assyrian art—the content of which, goodness 
knows, k bloodthirsty enough — we could if we liked find some kind of 
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pandlcHsm between the duU hcavj'-lbotccl precision of their contours 
and die insensitive modelling of their surfaces, and the relentless cnielr>' 
and oppressiveness of their government. But here in Me^icOj where 
every phase of life seems imbued with a religious sadism, we find Indeed 
tliat w'hile the content of the art, the subjects depicted, are often of re¬ 
volting cruelty-^there is, for example, a relief in the Bridsh Museum 
W'fiich represents a priest pulHng a cord into which aloe thorns have 
been knotted through lih tongue™we find that the plastic idiom, the 
quality of the curves, the choice of proportions and so forth arouse in us 
feelings of an almost contrary Iciiid. As in this mask which imposes on us 
a fociing of serenity and calm—-tinged with melancholy perhaps, but 
fi^e from all suggestion of shock and horror. 

Or look at this marble bow l (108}, where no ttnagety' interferes with 
our interpretation of the spirit controlling the form. We cannot help 
feeling that the man who did this had not only a delicate sensibility but 
what we should call extraordinary refinement offeeling, a discretion and 
restraint which we associate with a high degree of culture of the mind 
and the feelings. Without trying to explain this strange contrast— 
perhaps some day psychology may show us the way—it is well to keep 
these things in mind as danger signals on the road to wide gcneralixa- 
tiojts of the relation of aestlietic to other spiritual activities, .■knottier 
characteristic which a wide survey of Mexican wx>rks of art reveals is 
the immense range and variety of their imagination, and the strange¬ 
ness and remoteness of some of their inventions. Again and again tins 
feature reminds us of the fantastic inventiveness of certain periods of 
Gothic art. And here tlicrc is a common psychological background, 
since, in both cultures, the consciousness of the siipcrnaturai pre¬ 
dominated so greatly over tiieir consciousness of the natural world; 
an<] one wonders wliether tlie tension of spirit produced by dits per¬ 
petual terror of supernatural forces did have a strangely stimulating 
effect on their creative power. 

Wliether or no it was due to this tension of spirit under the sway of 
fear, there can be no doubt that Mexican sculpture, besides showing a 
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special scn^blUty, did achieve the expression of "vitality in a high degree. 
Indeed one of the most striking examples of vitality tvas the Mexican 
dog (33), wliicli seems to indicate an almost mysterious power orentcr- 
ing by an eflbn of sympathetic imagination into the spirit which 
animates the form. Wlicn (Iiey treated human l)cings this sympathy 
enabled them to create the most vivid and coherent cliaractcrs witli all 
tile oddity and unexpectedness, the complexity and conflict wluch go 
to the make-up of a human spirit. ^Viid what extraordinary insight the 
artist shows in choosing only those elements which Vb'crc necessary to his 
idea. In the ligure of a man (tog) w'c iiavc all the strange particularity 
of an individual personality and yet expressed in forms reduced to tlic 
barest simplification possible. 

In this too (110}, how' intense and vivid is the suggestion of the inner 
life, its energy' and Force and its pathos. Here the pose of the head on the 
shoulders and tiie pose of the linii>s and the action of die hands arc in 
remarkable concordance with the character and mood expressed by the 
head. This, however, is rather exceptional—For the most part the 
Mexican Indiaiw were relatively insensitive to the significance of die 
figure and very rarely found in it any pretext for plastic beauty. It is 
indeed extraordinary to find how rarely the human hgurc has attracted 
the attention of artists. Even in European art it has only been promi¬ 
nent in proportion we have l>een in contact with Greece, which in¬ 
herited it from Egypt. What makes this so extraordinary' is that one 
would have thought that at. least ihc sexual instinct would have scrv'cd 
to attract aneniioii to the figure and that a recognition of its plastic 
possibilities would have inevitably fbltowed. I think we must suppose 
that some very strong inhibition was at work. 

The stone female figure (iit) is as far as I have discovered the 
nearest approach to the plastic interpretation of the figure, tliough as 
you see the artist’s interest stops lielO'W the breasu, all the rest being quite 
{Terfuiictory. It evinces the most remarkable grasp of plastic relations 
with a wondcifully delicate and yet strongly controlled settstbillty and 
prompts one to guess what a magnificent school ofsculpture might have 
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dweloped if only the Mexicans had felt the impulse to pursue this 
line. 

The mask of an old man fire) is another strangely impressive work. 
Again one wonders what exactly impelled the artist to see in some old 
peasant’s face the opportuniiy for such a curiously vivid plastic scheme. 
As far as r can tell tltere is no religious puqiosc here. It looks like the 
gratuitous interest in human ciiaracter which to us seems a peculiarly 
modern and sophisticated attliude—one tlilnks ofRembi'andt or Degas 
as the kind of artist sufhcieiitty alert to all aspects of nature to pitch on 
this. Again it recalls some Gothic heads^ and no doubt the mentality of 
the Gothic sculptor with his inclination to rather broad humour is a 
closer parallel. On the otlicr hand it is far more subtle and complex 
not only in its pychological raterpretaiion but in its plastic control 
than almost anything of Gothic origin. 'Fhe inspiration in the bead of a 
god (115) is utterly different. We are back again in the atmosphere of 
Mexican religion with its uninitiated sense of terror, its sadistic satis¬ 
factions. But in what moving plastic Jbnn the artist has clothed it, and 
again this serenity and control cannot but surprise us. 

From what we have seen of the Mexicans, the wildness and extrava¬ 
gance of their imaginations, their lawless and tmeertain thoughts, and 
the exuberance of their fancy, we should hardly expect them to be 
capable of controlling a complex unity. We should expect them to 
wander aimlessly from one detail to anotlier, to crowd tltcir images 
together with thoughtless industry—and when we come to Hindu art we 
shall find this tendency arising from a somewhat similar obsession with 
the spiritual world. But not the least strange thing about Mexican art 
is just this power of orderly organization, of deliberate control, which we 
associate with what one may vaguely call classic or rational art (114, 

Perhaps w-e may gel the ncarcai approach to a general idea of 
M^can art by supposing a people living almost entirely in 3 pre- 
logical condition—a people who responded to everything by a purely 
emotiouid and imaginative attitude with no notion ol‘controlling die 
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results of their Imagumtiun by observation- But wc must also suppose^ 
alongside of this overwhelming sense of the spirit >vorld, the incessant 
preoccupation witli placating the meNortiblc divinities of nature—wc 
must suppose beside tliis an intensely vivid reaction to semalions of the 
outer world. All the Spanish writers agree in expressing their w'otidcr at 
the Mexican passion for flowers and the plumage of birds and for their 
own magnificent dresses, I think we can thus explain their intense 
apprehension of character as ivdl as their religious obscs.iion, Wc must 
conceive them as reacting ^doiently both to the sensual appeal of 
external things and to the sadistic obsessions of ihcir inner life, and wc 
must imagine that neither were controlled or miugated by any in¬ 
tellectual method- 

When we turn to Peru we get a rather different and a more sym¬ 
pathetic impression- The story of its conquest by the Spaniards is one of 
the most hideous chapters in the long list of European aggressions, for 
tliey were reedved by the Inca govemment with every mark of respect 
and amitv. 

P 

The Inca empire which they destroyed had only recently attained to 
its enormous dimensions. It stretched for more than a thotetand mites 
along the strip between the Andes and the sea, and throughout that vast 
territory it bad established tlie most successful state socialism the world 
has ever seen. Agriculture and even hunting was carric?d out by the 
people as a whole, working together under the rule of the Inca officials, 
who were specially trained to a kind of cliivalmus devotion to the 
common good; and the produce was dlvidi^d apparently with strict 
regard to the needs of ail. So that poverty was unknown and even with 
tiieir sionc-age tools and implements they achieved universal prosperity. 
This was partly due to their carefully planned systems of irrigation and 
their vast sj-stem of roads- /\1J ihLs uas wantonly destroyed by the 
Spanish conquerors and the country has never fully recovered from the 
destruction of the system of irrigation, and as there is almost no rainfall 
vast tracts of once fertile country have reverted to desert. 

The Peruvians were, of course, Intensely religious and to some 
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extent shaiartrd. the Mexicati anxiety about rertUity, There seents no 
doubt thatit here, too, the due revolutions of the seasons were secured by 
human saocrifice Irom very early times, but die practice is said to have 
l>ecn suppi*ressed by the Luca government. Moreover, it never attained 
the monsiirrous proportions diat we find in Mexico, and certainly dieir 
art shows voy little trace of their obsessive terror of the spiritual 
forces of nature. It is much less exclusively religious and suggests to us a 
people of aa kindlier and gender native deposition. It is often humorous 
and rarely ' tragic or portentous. 

From thcie very first in Peruvian art we arc impressed by something 
W'liich, if w'o may use a very loose and vague phrase, we may call classic 
taste. We I mean I think something w^bich w'c derive from Greek art, a 
certain sweect austerity, a strong control of all the elements and a refusal 
to crowd ■ or overlay the main Idea with secondary and subsidiary 
features, flln Greek art we shall see that this goes with a passion for 
mcchamca.il perfection and geometric precision. In Peru ^ve find, as in 
tlie doorway at Tihuanaco ( 116), something almost uncannily reminis¬ 
cent of Gti'cek art but with far less insistence on geometric regularity. 
This may Hoc due to tools, Compare the doorw'ay with a Greek temple. 
In this too (117), the stones are shaped to fit with absolute 

exactitude and also held by metal davits, but the surface is not me¬ 
chanical, ilt remains an object of sensual contemplation by tlic subtle 
variauon o*f planes at the joints, and by the choice of stones of various 
form and ssizc. The dates arc very tmceriain* thb may be pre-Inca. 
There is a j^reai rarity of sculpture as compared with Mexico, but there 
is the sam^ tendency to rounded rectangular forms in whai.sculpture 
there is (r . 18) and 111 the decoration of temples and other buildings. 
Tlicre is allso an extreme breadtii and simplicity and a choice of pro¬ 
portions wEhtch establishes tiie clearly felt unity in all they do. In the 
Condors hnead from Tihuanaco (t tg) we feci the same strongly con¬ 
trolled sim^jg^lification of planes, but witJi subtle variations of surface and 
a seme of wltality which animates the rhy thm . 

Even moore in these llamas (lao, ts 1 ) we find a sense of the inner life 
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of the animalj its essential character, wliich comes through the stylistic 
system. They seem to me masterly tratispositiutu of natural form into a 
perfectly imdcrstood plastic idea with extraordinary continuity and 
coltercnce. 

Before such masterpieces as these^ ii is sad to realise how’ little ha; 
survived the destructive madness of the Spaniards. It is possible that 
sculpture was reladvdy rare in Peruvian culture; tliough it is dlfltcuh 
to think of a people capable of such plastic invention not having pro¬ 
duced a great deal. 

In default of that we must turn to the pottery, though even of tliai 
thcreisnor a great deal. These specimens (122) of the an of iltc Peruvian 
Highlands ;nll serve to show that the same classic taste governed the 
minor arts. You must reman her tliat here, as in Mexico, the wheel 
was unknown, which makes such work suiTicicrttly surprising from the 
technical standpoint. This, bo’Lvevcr, docs not properly concern us. We 
note again the exquisite discretion and restraint, the severe simplicity 
of the form; and again one thinks of Greece, Only here, too, the 
curve is far less obviouaty geometric; it has a subtlety >vhich, in fact, 
relates it far more to Mohanimedan and Clnnese examples. Again how 
exactly felt is the proportion of the border to the whole mass, how* 
right the scale of the floral ornament in which the curves of the stems 
make a ddightfui echo of the galb of the pot, and increase the unity of 
the whole. 

We must turn now to the coastal cultures. Here tve have no archi¬ 
tecture and no stone sculpture. Some very splendid remains of archi¬ 
tecture do exist at points along the littoral, but they arc the wmrk of die 
Inca rulers who descended from the Highlands. VVe must rely then on 
pottery. And here I must apmlogi'^e lor not showing you, as I mcaiii to 
have done, an example of die earliest coastal style—the Trujillo 
pottery. It b peculiarly wanting in any aesthetic quality. The pots 
thciiuelves arc not dl-conceived but tire decoration is disorderly and 
incoherent. It consists of scenes of religious dances, hunting and 
iigfatii^, in a highly oonvcndonal and conceptual idiom, and with no 
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more sensibility or subikty than appears in the typical Mexican 
illuminated manuscripts. But it seems that at a very early period—we 
have, by the bye, almost no means of calculating the dates of Peruvian 
art and we can only note the relative posidons of different cultures where 
they arc superimposed on the same site—at a period long before the 
Inca conquest, the Tilmanaco style seems to have spread its inBuence 
over die littoral countries. In die Nazea pots, for instance { 123,124), we 
find a similar classic purity and austerity of design, a similar refinement 
in the proponians, and the same ordered control. The gaib of the second 
pot^ though the main idea is one of great simplicity, shows the most 
delicate sensibility in its snfteciions. And it is fascinating to see witli 
wliat a sure instinct the painter had seen tile opportunity whicli it gave 
for a gcomcdrical pattern of tlsc barest simplicity, because at every 
point the diamond shapes it creates would sulTcr minute variations 
from die gcomctrtcaJ norm. In tliis way he has created a feeling of 
extreme simplicity and unity, but we cannot summarise it in a geo¬ 
metrical foriuula, the eye is invited to prolonged contemplation by 
these perpetual sl^bt variations. No. 125 is equally satisfying In a 
similar way. there is constant variation on a theme of elementary 
simplicity and an equally happy, though quite different, choice of the 
relations of tlie rectangles to the shape and ske of the bowl. Look at the 
proportions of the band to the upper and lower portions, and the free* 
dom and unity of the whole. 

Al! tliese arc consummate examples of how, by allowing the sensi* 
bility to have play—by refusing to repress it in the interests of perfection 
—we can accept with delight forms of extreme simplicity which would 
be intolerably bleak and empty if geometrical regularity were atmmed. 

In tile lea pot (126) there seems a want of grasp of the object as a 
whole, a lack of subordination of the parts and a certain monoiony in the 
omametit. The proponions of the \vholc pot arc fine and firm, but the 
galb, like the ornament, is monotonous. 

Of the remaining examples tiic first three (127, 128, 129) are comic 
pots. How essentially characteristic is the absurd solemnity of the parrot 
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and how welt it gives the life; while tlie gay little lady who strokes her 
hair ^ith a coy gesture and whose figure expands into the ample 
proportions of the poi» shows a humour of a naive but engaging himl. 
In this pot (130)»of dead men playing pan>>plpe3» the joke is of a maca> 
bre kind, and we cannot help thinking of our own Go tide. 

A great deal of Nazea pottery uses natural form freely {131, 132,133), 

Peruvian an docs not present us with quite such disquieting pam«> 
doxes and contrasts as Mexican, The psychological backgrmuid appear? 
to be more consistent and more Intel!^blc to us. None liie less, I think 
s%'c must imagine a people reaching extraordinary heights of civiliita- 
tion, solving indeed some of the practical problems which still trouble us, 
and yet without any developed intellectual culture; a people whtKC 
response to life was almost entirely imaginative and emotional, only, 
for what reason we cannot tell, never becoming obsessed by terror to ihc 
almost insane pitch of the Mt^cans; but a people that, like tlic 
Mexicans, had an extremely vivid response to the sensual qualities of 
things, and was tike them immensely gifted in transmuting them into 
artistic forms. 

I fear you will think tJiat in these lectures I have done little hut point 
to the immense complexity of art*history, to the inadequacy of those 
generalizations under which it is generally subsumed—and more than 
that I have shown how' mucJi too profound is our ignorance of the nature 
of artistic creation to enable us as yet to make fntitful generalizations at 
all. But if along these lines I have been sceptical and discouraging, I 
hope 1 may have suggested what fascmaiing problems of the relations of 
art toother vital functions of our intcllccinal and emotional life there arc 
waiting for future solution. Bui even this lias not been liic chief end I 
bat'e had in view. Only very' incidentally have these lectures coniri* 
buted, even if they have at all, to your knowledge of the histoiy of art in 
its strict sense. Not that I want to depreciate that study. We want everv 
scrap of knowledge wt can glean from archaedogy, from political and 
social history and from the study of documents. Wt want to know all 
we can about the origins and circumstances of a work of art. But b»idcs 
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this knowledge you have to practise an art, lybc art of looking at works of 
art wiili the moat sensitive and viwd response possible. And perhaps the 
most important part of that art consists in the power to maintain your 
spirit in a condition of tense passivity^ a state of passive recepdven^ in 
which arc alert to its appeal, ready to vibrate in harmony with it. 

This is a faetilry which nearly everyone possesses in some degree, but 
which can be increased almost indefinitely by constant exercise and 
training. TTic aim I have had in view has been to suggest to you 
possible ntetliods of such a training of aesthetic apjn'chcnsion. 


vrn 

CHINESE ART 

EARLY CHINESE: YIN AND CHOU PERIODS 

T U E picture of tlie earliest civilisation on earth whidi is gradually 
becoming dear to us shows us that it covered a triangular area 
in the middle east. We have Mohenjo Daro in the Indus valley 
as the eastern extremity, and Anau in Turkestan in the norili, and 
Egypt and Mesopotamia to the west, with a somcwlmt later offshoot in 
Crete and the /Egcan. This civilization, which grew tip somewhere 
about 5000 B.C., lasted until somewhere about 1000 b.c,, though per- 
sis^g longer in Egypt and Mesopotamia. Of course it was not a single 
uniform civilization; there were very distinct varieties in differeut parts, 
but there was comiderable similarity in the main characieiistira and 
there was some intermittent intercommunication. Around looo B,c, 
this central block of civilized tradition spread in two directions; to the 
west, where It rccrystalUzcd m the Greek and Mediterranean dviliza* 
tion to which our own belongs, and to the cast, where it formed the 
other great pole of the civilized world in China. Meanwhile the central 
triangle became relatively imcivilizcd, so that except on very rare 
occasions tlicre was scarcely any intercommunication between the two 
poles. In liicse two new centres civilization dcs-eloped almost inric- 
pcmlcriily. Perhaps we are to-day witnessing the process of the joining 
up of these two pol« into a single world-wide system—^indeed this may 
l>c the great hope of tlic future. 

Now these two great centres of civilization, although they developed 
in the main independently, sho^v otse great similarity w hich is of prime 
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importfuice. Both have attained to a rauonatisi conception of the world. 
In both, logical deductioii$ are more or less widely accepted as valid, 
Man is, of course, always so largely determined by insdnctivc and 
inhibitional mod’i'cs, that reason is only apprehended by a relatively 
small minority; bm even this is sufficient to give a peculiar colour to 
the civilizations in which it occurs—a colour which distinguishes 
European and Chinese civilizations sharply from Hindu and Moham¬ 
medan cultures or those of pre-Columbian America and Africa. Every¬ 
one who has met educated Chinese must, I think, have been surprised 
to find how unexpectedly easy the interchange of ideas is, how simitar 
is the general intellectuaJ pattern. And although China has never 
developed a scientific tradition as we have, there is nothing inimical to 
the scientific altitude in the Chinese way of apprehending external 
reality. 

We need not be surprised tiien tliat Chinese literature, so far we 
can get at it through translalions, and Chinese art offer relatively few 
obstacles to our apprehension, I should like to begin by emphasizing 
this fundamental similariiy. Of course, our European civilization has 
not been consistently tinged with rationalism; we have had our periods 
of unreason. But in otltcr ages, such as the ceniimea of Greco-Roman 
civilization and Renaissance and post-Rcnaissancc Europe, it has been 
distinctly ratinnalUt and curiously enough (it may be a mere accident or 
it may not) during those ages our architecture has been mainly what we 
call classic. 1 don’t W'ant to go into the meaning of itiis word. I use it 
merely as a conventional label for a particular type of architecture in 
which the main elements of structure are not too much overlaid or 
obscured—and arc given with sufRdent simplicity to enable us to 
relate the pans easily—an architecture in which rectilinear forms pre- 
dominate. It is true that Chinese wooden pavilions with their great 
protruding and upturned roofs do strike us as odd, fantastic and exotic, 
and htdeed these forms have so seized on the European imagination that 
they have become symbols of the Chinese style. None tlic less, if you 
wdll look iU photograplis of the ordinary countryside, at farmhouses, 
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bric^es^ gateways and so gii, they arc so familiar that one might 
suppose them to be in Italy oi* ilic South of France. For the most part 
tlic archilecitirc of the great periods of Chinese art lias been destroyed 
in the course of her terribly catasirophic IdsTOry^ but if wc look at the 
few ancient buildings that arc Ich, such as this ([34), wc feel at once 
that it belongs to our classic tradition. Though the cornices arc eairied 
out furtiicr titan Italian arciiitccts would have tbne, wc instantly 
understand the main idea and accept without difficulty the choice of 
proportions, 

Tliis pagoda { 135) is of course rather strange^ but chiefly because wc 
have no similar structures, for the pagoda is not a tower but an elon¬ 
gated stupa, which was a dome put to cover relics or mark a holy spot. 
1 find it, how ever, quite easily acceptable in the proportion and salience 
of these decorative ridges. And at all events the base of tJiis pagoda is 
pure Renaissance in style, 'Ihese octagonal pilasters and the panels 
between them nugbt almost ha'\''c been designed by V'asari or some mid- 
sixteenth-century Italian, 

I wanted from the first to posit tliis classic dement in Chinese art 
because to a large extent the popular notion of Chinese an has been 
derived from cxccpdonal periods—{>eriods when the Chinese are en¬ 
joying a roc(x;o digression from the classic idea, just as Europe did in 
the eighteenth century. None the less, early Chinese art is in some 
respects exceptional and that in a way which is of peculiar interest to 
our enquiry, 

Tltroughom my previous lectures—perhaps the reminder is super- 
fiuom — W'e have used as a due the question of sensibility. We have 
continually asked oursdves, Docs tiiis work of art express the artistes 
sensibility fully or has tltat sensibility been repressed in view of some 
other cotjsiderations such as conformity 10 a matliematical or geometric 
system? It has gradually liecomc dear from tliese questions that in all 
works of art there is apparent a certain conflict betsv'ccn the desire to 
cstablisli it vigorous and evident order, frequently of a geometrical kind, 
and the expression of the artist's instinctive and unconscious reactions to 
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form. Thus in evidence of a peculiarly acute and delicate 

sensibility, but ibis sensibility was so vigorously controlled by a tradi' 
tional formal scheme that it only manifested iL'ieir at rare intervak and 
in isolated works. In Mesopotamia ivc found that sensibility was less 
rigidly controlled in live earlier ijcriods^ but we found the art liardening 
und er the Semitic empires into a peculiarly dead and insensitive 
oIRcial tradition, cvcrj'tlung being subordinated, in fact, to the practical 
needs of political propaganda and prestige. We found in .£gean art a 
very free and little controlled sensibility, but of a kind that lacked any 
profound or distinctive feeling. When we tome to the Greeks we shall 
find a situation not unlike that of Egypt—sensibifity under a rather 
rigid control; only we sliall sec that that control arises from quite 
diSereni causes. 

But in early Chinese art ive shall fuid the balance between geometric 
regularity and sensibility is of an almost unique kind. I think we may 
say that at no period in Chinese art has sensibility been completely 
repressed. Tlie notion of the organisation of form and of its perfection 
has never ivith them implied—^as it so often has elsewhere—the suppres* 
sion of sensibility. We saw in tlic case of’ Egypt, Babylon and Assyria 
that the existence of a powerful imperial government, with its desire to 
use art as propaganda and to enhance its prestige by the erection of 
imposing mormments on a grand scale, worked for the suppression of 
the anisi's sensibility’; and that it ivas only in rare individual works of 
art or under the anti-imperialist policy of Akhenaten that ilie powerful 
Egyptiau sensibility was able to manifest itself But even the potverfuJ 
Han Oynaaty, though it tended in the same direction, did not suppress 
sensibility to anything like the same extent. 

‘ We can see in modem Italy a curious parollcl iiutanec of ihis urndcncy, Mmsotini 
%att grtaL effect ihe prcsilj^e value of art for the gJonlicatian of die Tasdst rt^une— 
lodixd lie rr^pirtU it ai of tiich iiiiportaxice thiii tn ipLtc of tUr fiiuiudii] tires of 

the dote, vatt ttifflt rue tpeot on erecdiig cultosM pul^Iic buildioga, po6r-^dk«3 aud 
raUwayvstiilLtJtii. The railvvay-stadun at MUeux b of ilttpeudoiu proportioni, Aud in 
Dumy of (bese work» the cmdiitkg effect* of grtai uiMStci imd hard unmodui^tLod 
luHhce* li lued eo ixtipifsa and overs&vrc the bcbcildfTr 
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This is a very curiom fact. It is diliictilt to find any external catises 
wliidi could account for it, and I think we must suppose that the 
Chinese are peculiarly ^fted in this direction. Not only is the artist 
unusually concerned to allnu' a fn*e play to liissensibilit^'^ but the public 
is unusually ready to read and appreciate Its implications, Tliis delight 
in the intimate and subconscious expression of tire artist's feeling is 
clearly seen in the Chinese attitude to the art of writing. The script 
itself, more or less regularly geometric in its earlier forms, was developed 
in accordance with this feeling into a formula which satisfied at once 
the Chinese desire for dearly marked formal relations and the need to 
express feeling by a free rhythmic movement. 

Chinese writing combines something of the architectural firmness of 
die Greek and Roman script ^^■ith the freedom of the Arabic, In Arabic 
the sensibility is less controlled; die rhythmic phrase flows unchecked 
and scarcely builds organized units—it is unariiculatcd. 'Ihc attitude of 
the Chinese to the art of ^sTiting is highly significant. From relatively 
early times fine specimens of writing have been admired and reverenced 
almost as much as the greatest masterpieces of painting — indeed, 
scarcely any distinction Is felt between the two arts. Even to-day housc^s 
arc decorated with long strips of paper on wldch a text is iimcribcd in 
large decorative letters, where t%'c should certainly use pictures or 
decorative dcsigas. 

We shall, of course, find w'hcn we come to study the an of Europe 
tiiat die seaisitivc handling of tlie artist plays a large part. But not only 
is this suppressed when an appeal is made to an inartistic public, but 
among the artists themselves there arises from time to time a reaction 
against the expression of sensibility—.a positive desire to achieve 
mechanical regularity. 

As far ax 1 know, this has rarely h.ippcned in Cliina- — but on the 
other hand the admiration of sensibility has freciuenlly gone to absurd 
lengths. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, for example, a 
school of learned amateur painters developed the cult of die brush 
stroke, regarded as ihc supreme expression of sensibility. Widi en- 
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thusiastic snobbism a whole set of rules came to be accepted which only 
the elite could master. If you were painting a willow tree in spring, 
your brush stroke must recall such or sucli an old master; if the same 
tree in autumn, your handling must contain alluslous to such or such 
another old master, and so on. In short, we have to admit that Chinese 
artists have at limes been guilty of Chinoiserics (136), and these arc the 
abuses of their cxiraordinaiy' susceptibility to the aesthetic charms of 
sensibility. 

In Japan, whidi borrowed incessantly from China, this tendency was 
pushed even further. It comes to a climax in those specimens of pottery 
where a pot ihroun with perfect accomplishment and skill was after* 
wards—-while tite clav tvas still wet—battered about so as to imitate 
the effect of a primitive unskilful but sensitive craftsman. 

I only cite these curious aberrations of ta.<!ic, which belong to mttch 
later periods than we shall deal tvith in these lectures, as evidence of 
that constant tendency in Chinese art to exalt the expression of sensi¬ 
bility to an extent which Western artists very Tardy have done. In llte 
periods which we shall deal with now there is no trace of these exaggera¬ 
tions. 

As in Mesopotamia, f^gypt and India, early civilization cenrred 
round the fertile river valley’s, but not in tlte tower courses where vast 
lakes and marshes sjrrcad from between the two rivers and made of die 
Sliantung massif a kind of island. These marshes, ntorcover, ivcrc the 
home of wild barbanan tribes. Tlie mountain ranges were still covered 
W'iih forest, haunted also by barbarian tribes. But along the upper 
river valleys innumerable feudal lordships were established. Originally 
these were small and isolated, but about the period from 800 to 300 
B,c., which we call the Chou Dynasty, they gradually fused into about 
ten larger states between which there went on a perpetual struggle for 
pre-eminence. And all the rime the barbarian menace had to be met. 
But more and more, the coiifedcradtm of the major states took shape 
under the pressure of the strong feeling (br a common culture, a common 
ritual and a common idea of an organized and civilized way of life, so 
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tiiat tbere came into being a Chinch confederation of feudal states. 
What we caJE the Chou Dynasty dicn was net realty a dynasty such as 
arose when China became a single poliitca] entityt but merely a con¬ 
federation ofstates in which the Chou lords held a predominant position. 
This was later seized by tlic Ch*in feudal Family, and it was one of 
these, Ch'in Shih Huang Ti, who, about 25G b.c., cotiqucred all the 
other states and gave to China a uniform system of government. He 
cstabltdied intercommunication by roads and canals, built the Great 
Wall, and pushed the froiuicrs of Ids empire beyond even the limits of 
the empire of later times. He was perhaps the greatest statesman that 
China ever produced. 

Such, then, is the social and political background which we must 
imagine for the Chou period, the earliest definitely historical period. It 
was for these feudal fords that the bronze workers produced the great 
sacrificial vessels which are almost the only surviving works of art of 
this long period whciein the Chinese aesthetic ideal takes it.^ first 
distinctive shape, or almost tlie fust, for of recent years excavations in 
Hotuin and Kansu have brought to light a quantity of pots which belong 
to a pre-bronze civilization, i.c. one emerging from the laic stone age— 
the eneoiilhlc age. In almost all parts of that great West Asian bliKk of 
early culture, the ciieolithic period is marked by ihc production of 
painted pottery of surprising technical accomjilishmcnt ( ■ 37 i 130 )- 
These early men seem to have mastered the craft almost immediately. 
Mostly, as for instance in lire Susa pottery which we studied previously, 
the technical skill b lar mote evident than the aesthetic purpose. But in 
these Chinese pots wx seem 10 be confronted with men of great aesthetic 
feeling. There is, how'e\’cr, a great difference betsveen the pure curves on 
tlicsc early pots and the rounded rectangles charactcrisiic of later 
Chinese art. 

It may seem ca$^‘ to suppose people gradually dunging from one 
type of curve to another, but thb is not like the devdopment of early 
designs. Moreover, this true spiral had a very wide extension outside 
China, so that it Is almost iin]>ossible not to associate the pots rather 
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with some cut tore spreading from South-West Russia to Ctiina than 
witli true Chinese. 

*'\11 thcsamc.skdctotis show a rape very near to ilie Chinese — certainly 
Mongolian. We may perhaps suppose an early Chinese race practising 
an art and culture, coming frotu the Central Asian block. If we suppose 
that for some reason this culture came to an end and die people re¬ 
lapsed into relative barbarism and that later they developed their 
own peculiar Indigenous culture, represented by the Chou bronxes, we 
get at least a possible explanation. And there is one fact which supports 
such a view; tl»e existence of these tripods (139). They are of peculiar 
form which is fbtind nowhere etsi; but in Clitna. And the form Is not a 
natural potter’s invention; it is purely practical—a ^s'oman’s idea to get 
tier water to boil quickly. But this form became one of the types of 
saoificjal vessels of the Chou period (140). We may suppose then that 
during that period of barbarism the people went on making these 
rough tripod cootkii^ pots though they liad lost all memory of their 
beautiful painted ware, and tliat when culture returned in the bronze 
age this sltapc became one of the type forms fur sacred vessels. This 
Chou tripod is probably a very early example of that Chinese bronze an. 
It shows tvhai b very characterisdct the rcprcscniatian of monstrous 
and generally icnilyiug animal forms, particularly dragons, T think 
they must be supposed to have had magic power. Here the artist has 
used hb monsters most ingeniously to give coherence and unity to this 
very unprombing form: note the three licads hiring tlic supports, the 
six honts filling the bowl. There b great beauty in the proportions. 
It is a typical Chou Dynasty work, but in point of fact we can carry 
back this art bcliind the Chou Dynasty. At An Vang in Hunan there 
have been found a number of objects of bone, tortoise-shell, ivory 
and bronze. Now .<Vn Yang was the last capital of tlie Vin Dynasty 
and ivas destroyed when that came to an end in 1100 b.c. Tlscsc 
bones were used for oradcs—they were cracked by heat and the 
cracks interpreted as omens. Although the inscribed characters arc 
very iliffcrent from those of later limes they can still be deciphered to 
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some eMent* This throws back the beginnings of this civilization because 
it mus( take a long time to elaborate a true script from piciographs. We 
can hardly doubt tl^at it went back to aooo b.c.^ which accords w'iih ihc 
tradition of Chinese histoiians. 

Already w-c find peculiar interpretation of all forms tn terms of 
rounded rectangles. As far as f know it occurs nowhere but in China 
and in early American art {cf. gtj}. (For 1 have no doubt that American 
art owes its form to some cotmeetion with North Asia.) But Wi'lmt on 
earth happened to this form m ah the centuries from i lOo b.c< to a.d, 
300 ? for we have no e^'idence of similar works of the intervening time. 

But we must turn froni these fragmentary specimens of Yin art to the 
tvorks which arc generally attributed to the Chou time. This early 
Cliiiicsc civilization, even if it were not first brougJil into being by die 
introduction of bronze, is deeply impressed by the value and importance 
ofbronzc. Bronze had for it an almost religious signiftcance, and bronze 
vessels were cast and dedicated to record important events. Thus the 
inscription on one bronze vessel runs to tlie eflfect that it was dedicated 
by a certain ford to his suzerain to record the gift by lum of a certain 
fief- Again, we read of ilic exiaicnee of nine bronze cauldrons which 
were regarded as palladia—as gmiranteelng the security of the state. 
By some misdiancc these were all lost In the river Ssc in the sixth 
ccntuiy B.c. loiter on wlien Shih Huang Tt had established his empire 
he determined to recover these bronzes to consecrate, and, as it were, 
legitimize hb newly-w'on power. .After a prolonged search one was seen 
at the bottom of the river, whereupon he ordered Ids officials to proceed 
with the recovery* of the cauldron; but just as it readied the surface a 
dragon, rose frotn the ivater and bit the rope in ttvo and the cauldron 
sank again. In a Han slab of three or four cemurics later (r^i J the 
scene b recorded in the peculiar humorous style ol tliat period. 

This by die way — I merely want to emphasize the sacrcdiiess of tiiesc 
bronze vessels. It is further proved by an ancient custom. These bronzes 
like all perfect things, like nature itself had to embody the male and 
female principles, and thus in the ease of casdng vessels of special 
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Empomncc the brojize Ibundcr and tm wife ^vcrc expected to tlirow 
themselves into the motten metal. Later on, some practical genius made 
an important discovery. He fount! iltat the spirit of the furnace is itself a 
male spirit; it was therefore only necessary to throw in the wife m order 
to produce the true hannony—thus effecting a notable economy. 

Nearly all the works of art of the Chou Dynasty that we have arc 
ritual hrotiacs. We have a few pots it is true, but tlicse are of rough 
workmanship and J'or the most part purely utilitarian. The hronacs all 
belonged to a series of fixed types, ^^'hich were used each for .some special 
purpose in the religious ritual. One kind held wine, another com, and 
so forth. 

I must say a little about the religion with which the feudal lords of the 
Chou state tvere so deeply preoccupied, because it has a profound in¬ 
fluence on Cliinese art. Like so many early religions it was a fertility 
cult. Like all primitive people the Chinese were obsessed with the fear 
that the due sctiucnce of the seasons might break down. It required all 
the power of magic to tvard off this danger. Tlic key to tlie whole 
system of nature lay in the lact of the two principles of Yin and Yang, 
the female and male, and it was by sacrifices to the male principle of 
hca\‘en that the priest-king established harmony between it and the 
female earth, which iljercby became able to bring forth its fruits. This 
sexual polarity pervaded the whole of nature as we have seen in die 
sacred bronzes, and i( entailed the most vigorous regulation of sexual 
relations, the combg together of the sexes being of too great importance 
to the whole scheme of nature to be allowed except at appropriate 
times—particularly during the spring festival, which ivas celebrated 
with ritually ordered dances with an erotic significance. 

Tliough the heaven and the canh ivere the seats of the two great 
principles or spirits, there were besides innumerable minor spirits; 
hardly any object but might be die seat of some daemonic pow er. So 
far the Chinese agrees with many animistic religions, but what distin¬ 
guishes it from almost all the others h the strange fact that they never 
gave a distinct personality to the spirits of nature. Nor was any outward 
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form of animal or man Ibund in which lo embody even the presiding 
spirit of heaven to which they sacrificed. It remained an abstraction, 
one of die governing principle! of die universe. This complete absence of 
aniliropomorphisni vs very remarkable and is perhaps the chief reason 
why the human figure plays so small a part in Ciiincse art, w^hich 
scarcely ever became iniercsled in tlic nude human body. VVlien men 
appear in early Chinese art they appear In their everyday social 
appearance. They are not the vehicle for idea) conceptiom a$ eke* 
where. 

Indeed, until Buddhism came in from abroad, no figure of a divine 
being seems to have been conceived. The nearest thin g to an idol which 
the Chinese could place on their altare was a holy saucepan, for the 
sacred bronzes arc only glorified household utensils. 

And dlls again is profoundly characteristic of the Chinese conception 
of the universe. Since all depends on the harmony between the Yin 
and the Yang, and since il is through tlie family that these arc regulated, 
the family becomes the central religious fact. Even io*day the individual 
is a more intimate part of his family, less capable of independent life, 
than anywhere eke. And if the individual is sacrificed to the family, so 
to a great extent is tlie state which never could claim the same kind of 
allegiance as the family. 

Thus the Chou bronzes, these sanctified cooking pots, become a 
fitting symbol for the peculiar Chinese religious aiiitudc. . 4 nd one must 
admit that the Chinese bronze workers responded to this religious 
appeal and were able to invest these simple objects with a kind of 
religious impressiveness, 

In the altar stand (142) you have a set of these bronze vessels of 
various kiuds, upon the elaborately ornamented bronze stand on which 
they stood on die altar. 

Here is one of the commonest of all ty-pcs, the Yu f 143). It is, you see, 
essentially a cooking pot with litl and handle, a practical jXil with 
handle across live narrow side. But it k a pot elaborated into the 
strangest form because it is covered with sculptures representing animals 
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of magic power or symbolic meaning. Tliere is the monster head in the 
handle end, Tlie handle tt^df is covered with stydized dragons reduced 
almost to a rectangle with a diagonal. Tiie ridged prr^cctions at cither 
side arc stylized birds, Bcak^^ body, wings, feet, and dragons range 
round the rim in tirvo rows. 

These outstanding Uanges and projection.^ give to tiie pot a suggestion 
of terrific force, an almost menacing quality. It has a feeling that w’c 
should call barbaric in the rugged aggressiveness of its jagged projec¬ 
tions, if it were not that wc see also the evidence of conscious taste in the 
placing of tliesc plastic accents; the discretion of the ribbed band, the 
repetition of the sagging curves at base of the howl—and the swept line 
of the lid and beaks repeating the arm of the base. Tlic design shows a 
craftsman not merely occupied by the demands of ritual symbolism and 
magic power, bui feeling tiic need to combine them into a single formal 
unity. There is no doubt about the strength of the impulse to organic 
control; nor about tlie sensibility of the expression, for there h a 
remarkable absence of mechanical regularity in spite df rigid stylusa- 
tton. 

Noiv wc will pass to a Yu wliich is almost the ajmptrlc tintitltcsia to 
our first esaniple (144). Hcarc b a perfect example of what 1 call the 
classic quality of Chinese an, its clear and articulate statement of the 
main relations. Here the magic symbolism is reduced to almost abstract 
geometric patterns in three narrow bands, except for the two beasts' 
heads which still form the handle cnd.s and one slightly protobcnmi 
t‘ao t'teh monster head in die centre. .And having reduced tlie repre¬ 
sentation to mere patterns, the artist has concentrated al! his powers on 
tlie plastic harmony of the whole form. He has produced a masterpiece 
of design in which every proportion surprises us by its perfect fitness. 
Note the adequacy' of base and suggestion of stability heightened bv 
slight protrusion; the simplicity of the voluminous bowl: the nice 
placing of the ornamental band where the handle joins; die beauty of 
the flattened curve which comes to a close in die sharper rounding of 
top reversed curve; and the beauty of the flat answering dome of the 
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lid and handle inverting the theme of the base. We no longer feel in¬ 
clined to talk of barbarism—rattier of a naive sensibility heightened by 
conscious acstlictjc purpose. 

But we see that if the controlling intelligence which insists on the 
clear statenicni of all the main relations is strongs it does not aim at that 
mechanical uniformity which we noticed In Egyptian and Greco- 
Roman examples. The curves for all their simplicity of outline never 
approximate to curvts for which we imagine a simple madicmatical 
statement; they avoid anything like segments of a circle. In the second 
place, all die ornamentation avoids everywhere either ruled straight 
lines or exact repetitions. The artist's sensibility plays over every detail. 
There is no uniformity; ev'ery pan remains in the realm of sensuous 
contemplation: we cannot serve it up in a formula. 

Every detail is fell in relation to the whole; thus the handle, which is 
rectangular in section in some Yus, in others is moddted to a curve 
which corresponds with and answers all tlie other curves of tlic bowl 
itself. 

In regard to these bronzes and the Ciiincsc's intense regard for them 
we must bear in mind a distinguishing trait of the Cliinesc character, 
namely the extraordmary pitch to w*hicJi they have cultivated titbit 
sensual aptitudes, both as regards sight and touch and tire combination 
of dicse, Tlius they apprehend the material quality of substances with a 
quite peculiar emotional exaltation, Tiicy ransacked nature to discover 
substances capable of arousing this passion. And very early they dis¬ 
covered in jade an almost ideal substance. Tlic Uncst Jades arc cut 
rather iti order to bring out the material quality titan as the medium for 
a work of art, and often the Ibrms are of extreme simplicity. And the 
purely sensuous quality of jade has at all times provoked a kind of 
IjTical ecstasy in tlic cultured Chinese. In thb distinctive cliaractcrisiic 
the Ctilnese have really managed to retain and develop a feeling which is 
almost universal in children. We can all remember the excitement of 
finding on the sea-shore special pebbles which sadstied profoundly both 
our sense of touch and sight. Of course all artists retain something of 
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this sciisual passion of childliood, hut with most people it tcncU to 
atrophy: with the Chinese it seems to be consistent and widespread. 

Certainly they managed to give to some of these Chou bronaes a 
materia] signihcance which has rarely been surpassed. Many of tiietn 
have by now gained an adventitious beauty in which tlicir makers 
would liave rejoiced, for they have taken on a tnarvellous patina — 
sometimes, as here, it consists in a bubbling of tiic surface into nodules 
of dull reds, greens and green blues, which owing to tlie happy chances 
of chemistry create a delightful colour hartnony. 

Now die Chou period covers, you will remember, a great many 
centitries and dtese bronzes are of very different periods. We have as 
yet no external means of dating them, or even arranging them in a 
chronological sequence. There arc tw'o opposed views; one that that 
first bronze w*ith its barbaiic aggressi veness is very early, and the second 
the rcsult of a Jong process of heightened culture and sopliistication. The 
other, precisely the opposite; that the early art is simple and that the first 
pot is the expression of a kind of baroque exuberance and exaggeration. 
The question has a certain interest for its bearing on our aesthetic 
notions. When w'c took at works of an a part of our pleasure comes frotn 
die reeling of getting into intimate touch vdih the creative spirit of the 
artist. One w-ould like to make sure that in looking at a work of art one 
could read with some security the general mentality of the artist’s 
period. At least one would hope to distinguish bcttvccii a primitive and 
what is usually called (absurdly enough as a rule) a decadent an, 
between passionate detcmiination struggling with difficulties and the 
exuberance of virtuosity vx'hich has already tired of simplicity. 

Another, die owl Vu ( 145)^ is similar to the first. Now’ my own feeling 
is dial this, like the first Yu we saw, is essentially pnmitive; that the 
artist is bent on gK*ing to his imagery its utmost expressive force. Tlus U 
really built up of two birds, probably owls standing back to back, 
though endless dragon-iike forms M up every available space. We liavc 
the same beaks proirudbjg on the lid, the same four flanges dis-iding the 
design, only Uicy arc already less pronounced. 
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Ii stems to me that this Vu (146) decides the question in favour of my 
view. It is, you see, incermediaie between our first and second examples. 
The handle has taken on a broader diameter, winch is aesthedc and 
nan-practical. The decorations arc also intermediate, reduced 10 two 
bands but still not quite geometric. The two ears are perfectly explicable 
as vestiges, but inconceivable as originating thus and then growing into 
great flanges representing birds. The t*ao t*ieh represent tlic otiicr two 
flanges. 

Though, if I am right, this belongs to a less highly developed art than 
Mr Emnorfopoulos^s Yu, it is the work of a \fery conscious artist. The 
proportions are heavier, less elegant, but tiierc is a marvellous con¬ 
sistency in tlicm in relation to the flatter less curved galb. The flat top 
to the lid knob is in some ways a better termination to the plastic 
sequences tln^m the round knob of the Vu from die Eumorfopoulos 
collection (144). 

If one studies a number of these bronzes one is astonished to find how 
the very slightest variations are suffldent to give rise to quite distinct 
and definite ideas. I know' hardly any that arc merely repetitive, merely 
school pieces; each one seems to be an original discovery by an artist 
intensely conscious of bis aesihcdc predilections and seeking to achieve 
complete rcahzation of an Idea. Sometimes the absence of a break and 
revcsac in the curve of the lid produces a quite new cfFeci—that of a 
continuous galb containing the whole design ; and the decoration picks 
up tlic idea of continuous flattened curvature, avoiding angles and 
strong relief, iviiich gives a peculiar unity to die wliole volume. 

Olheia arc extraordinarily primitive in form and the crocheted 
flanges suggest architectural supports like goUiic buttresses. Indeed, one 
can hardly doubt the intention to suggest a building of which die lid 
becomes die roof. This gives an extraordinarily impressive and weighty 
construction, eminently evocative of this early Chou culture, already 
capable of refinement of aesthetic feeling but still of a terrify-ing ferocity. 
And indeed bistory contains fe^v such records of wholesale massjicrc and 
torture as marked t h e intemccinc struggle of the Chou feudal lords — 
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wJio were in constant contact with completely barbarian tribes and no 
doubt used their superior intdligcnce to improve on the customs of 
barbarian warfare. They were by no means a gentle people, and yet they 
had their off*bmcs in which they could appreciate beauty aod delicacy 
of feeling, .\ftcr ail, Ckinfucius was the product of die later Chou 
civilization, and tliough tlicy did not pracUsc his concepdon of justice 
iind moderation they reverenced and respected tliem as Ideals, 

In one Yu (145) you could see the remains of two owls back Lo back, 
'fhe ram vase (147) is one in which the two beasts retain their natural 
forms as far as the forequarters go. It U a triumph of plastic design 
which gives us the feeling of Uie immcjisc compressed energy of these 
people, ol the latent pow'in behind all their work. And this is possible 
because tins anist is mucli loo genuine an artist to underline his effects. 
Tlicrc is no particular emphasis tn these raim*' heads; they arc only 
simplified and stylized so as to harmonize with the fomis of the vase. He 
saw, too, that these forms needctl the short stubby legs to express the 
idea of support. And wliat a suggestion of vital force comes from tlic 
upward sweep of the gaJb, whicli gets its impetus as it were from the 
downthrusi of the feet. The jar ilsclT becomes a kind of living beast. 

The (vuang (148) is a quite distinct t>'pe, a ritual wine-jug, which 
must have had tremendous magic power by its profusion of animal 
forms, Tlic Jug iticiris made of a monster with ram*s horns. The handle 
is a bird, but serpents with dragon heads, tigers, elephants, even 
find their place. There is a tendency to build up animals vrith other 
animals. 'ITiere is a cenain lack of style and ciuldlike emphasis on the 
monster, and a casual profusion of fancy everywhere. 

A close look at die lid shows how nearly realistic these artists some¬ 
times become; for example, ilic tiger and still more the fish—the t-le- 
pliant is less understood. It is probably an early hone, though 1 tliink it 
would be wTong to suppose that there is atiy fixed prindplt about 
realism. It used to be ihoughi that realism alwa>Ti tended to precede 
conventions and no doubt many geometrical patterns grow out of the 
incessant coping of animal forms, but in many cases artists arc quite 
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capable of reverting from patterwiiig to realism. Certainly in Chou art 
vve find movetnents in cither direction. 

No. 149 U another variant of the wine-jug, and interesting because 
human forms arc so rare in Chou an. It represents a tiger eating a man, 
or as some of the learned Chinese maintain, a hero who was suckled by 
a tiger. 1 can’t help thinking that even a hero would prefer that the 
process of suckling by a tiger did not involve liaving onc*s head chewed 
as a preliminiuy. 

Tile wine-jug with the flat horns (150) Li anotiter variant, but on 
quiic different lines a remarkable harmony is achieved. The body of the 
jug is rectangular, and its ribbed flanging gives an idea of strained 
support which leads up to, and kdominated by, the monster'^s head. Tiiis 
would be too insignificant to merit such an elaborate base if the artist 
had not had the happy idea of crowning him with these immense flat 
horns, 30 that in spite of the slightly comic stylization of die face the way 
he carries his horns is sufficiently impressive. 

But these monster wine jugs, though tiicy arc interesting for didr 
forcible character, pose for the artist too difficult a pFoblem Ibr him to 
achieve the liighest beauty, For that we must turn to forms more 
related to pottery. 

The bowl from the Eumorfopoulos collection (151) is one of the final 
specimens of another type, the Kuci—ihLs 1 should take to he early. 
It is covered with ornamc]}!, but there is such choice of quantities that 
there is no suggestion of crowding or confusion. It supports the general 
shape of the vessel. 

It may interest you to know the inscription which is engraved on 
this piece. 

*It was die 3rd month when the King gave command to Ai Fa the 
Secretary of the Interior and said, Marquis of Hsing. m grateful recog¬ 
nition of services rendacd we confer on our subjects the 3 kinds of— 
The people of the territory, the people of die cultivated lands, and the 
people of die cities made obdsance to die son of Heaven of Lu. Brigands 
yielding to his beneficent power liastcncJ aivay anti are gone. God 
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above for ever orders the holders of ihc Empire of Chou to pay honour to 
their departed arc. And Wc on our part shall not venture to let lapse 
our bcncficentcovcaam uitb our Minister the Son of Heaven. Wherefore 
is recorded otir Royal command to mahe a sacrificial vessel to the Duke 
of Ciiou.’^ 

This t\vo-handled bowl (152) is, I take ii, a much later, more sophisti¬ 
cated version of Kuei t>pe. The design lias become purely formal and 
geometric, but again what choice and invcntioti it shows. It b an entirely 
new conception but carried out with the same consistency and nicencss 
of judgment. Look at the suggestion of force and power given by this 
raised relief and yet with a new feeling for elegance. Here is a splendid 
example in wliich everything show3 an cxq^ds^tc sensibility. The plastic 
idea is entirely distinct and is supported throughout. We fed the 
rightness of this tall simple base to support the flattened spread of die 
bowl whose forms suggest its capaciousness, and with what a subtly 
inJteaed curve this bulging beQy leads back to die neck which stops 
just in time not to contradict that idea of the squat spreading bowl. Wc 
can follow with delight every detail here, tioditng is merely there by die 
way. How' well chosen is die scale of the diamond shapes on the bow'J 
almost the only ornament that catches the eye, though in between there 
is a network of delicately incised lei or thunder patterns. The ridges 
were reduced, but the idea of massive strength they give is found again 
in the rounded knobs. 

These brotiaes well illustrate the peculiar aesthetic qualitv of Chou 
an: die rigorous co-ordination of the parts in a single unity and the 
fuU sensibility of the handling. It is this tense equilibrium between 
sensibility and controlling intelligence which is so lancinating to us. 
I lind the essentials of plastic harmony m almost their purest most 
elemental expression in these broiujcs. Tive imposed condition of 
making a vessel is so slight that die plastic imagination of the artist is 
left almost entirely free, 

‘ Fw a betttT inuuJation of (fiii difficult inucripiion see W. P. Yens" Cdlaforar of 
lAr Evmtfopa^^ Giiitttknt fhttmrif wJ, t, p. aj. 
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This fotir-I^ggcd bowl, with wingi-d dragous itrainiiig upwards io 
support the bowl, and an austere rectangularity coimtcrbaiaiicing the 
exuberance of the decoration, is magnificen t (153). 

This tall Yu (154) shows great elegance and sophistication, but 
there is no magic left. 

W'c will pass now to some bronzes in which animal forms play a 
greater rtMe. The owl Jar (155) is typical of the Cliou and shtwvs their 
power to reduce all the forms to a highly conventional style—sec how 
the wings become spiral patterns — and yet retain the essential character 
of life of the animal. How happily he has seized on tlic flattened orbits 
of the eyes. How vital and energetic a movement he has given Ills bird, 
not T tliink without a certain mischicv'ous humour. 

Tlie elephant docs not become a wine-jar a.s readily as the owl, and 
there are some examples which seem crude and clnldlsh efforts, or 
perhaps even consciously humorous, as for instance one Jar with a baby 
clepltant on die lid. But one cannot pretend tliat (he artist has made 
much attempt to interpret his animal in terms of a vessel; things fiavc 
liccn allowed to come pretty much as they would. 11 has only the charm 
of the quatnincss and naivete of a childish fancy. In what I take to be a 
later work, however ( 156), we liave botli a Ijcttcr pot and a much more 
real elephant, in spite of ilie liberties the artist has taken with nature. 
Except in those very primitive example where the trunk grows out into 
a bird’s head, die Chou artists generally refusetl to allow the elephant 
his normal length nf mink — they Judged perhaps rightly that it was 
inconsistent ivitli Coufucian moderation. From the point of view of 
design the elephant is all the better for this abbreviation, and again tile 
pot demanded the fullest volume for the body, and they shortened in 
consequence the supporting legs. For all that, the animal is conceived 
w'ith sudi a continuous and consistent movement tliat he becomes very 
real and alive. Hr convinces us tiiat if an elephant refuses to be like this 
some other animal ought to be. 

In the water buffalo {157) a similar licence b taken with the actual 
forms of nature, but how tensely alive it ts. How well it su^csts die 
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slow pondcravut dull-witted aggressiveness of the bovtnes. This attains a 
very high level of plastic imaguiatlon, witJ* its targe dear fortttidaiion of 
the essential strticitire and the rhythmic unity of the movement. But 
the peculiar interpretative potver of the Cliou artists is most clearly seen 
ill the grasshoppers (>5^)- ' know no other people who coutd carry 
forms to such a pitch of stylistic generalization and abstraction and yet 
keep their aiiimahc alive. For ilic roost part con^'etiiionalLzed naturiil 
farms become dead decorative formulae, but these insects arc intensely 
alive, lire secret no doubt lies in an intuitive sense of what characters 
must be retained and amplified and what can be left out. It lies too in 
the refusal to give mechanical precision even to the most Euclidian 
abstractions. Look at these antennae, which almost seem to vibrate: 
though they arc conceived as rectangular abstractions the actual line 
and surface is ev'trrywhcrc tremulously scadiive. It 15 this peculiar 
tension between controlling iniclUgencc which establishes unified 
structural design, and of ilic free sital rhythms which belong to our 
unconscious gestures which gives to Ohou art its almost mysterious 
cs'ocative power. 


CH IN AND HAN 

WITH A DIGRESSION ON SCYTHIAN ART 

During the fourth century b.c, the Ch‘in dukctlom, whicli had remained 
somewhat separate from the central Chinese federation, developed to a 
high degree its military power, and round about 300 it began to 
siipplam the Chou lords as the predominant power. It was at about diis 
time that the Chou style, whtclt had liecn becoming progressively more 
and more sophisticated and redined, underwent a suBidciitly marked 
change to entitle us to speak of a new style. This we call Clfin because 
it begbs with the Ch% political power, but it began before the founda¬ 
tion of the C 3 i‘in empire by the great leader and administrator Shih 
Huang Ti in the third century and probably cominued into the period 

‘ I( A now i^iieratly called Tlun] Phase, or Hajt ValJc^ style. 
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of Haji domination. The names of styles^ Qioii, Ch‘in, Han, must be 
taken therefore merely as convenient labels and not as giving us precise 
correspondence with the political rulers. The change from tJie Chou to 
the Ch‘in style is perfectly inlelligiblt and logical if we accept the order 
whidi 1 suggested last time for the Cliou bronzes (cf. An Vang pot)^ but 
it would mean a complete break if we supposed the simpler Chou forms 
to have preceded those flanged and buttressed stnicturcs. 

The Cli 1 n jar with four feet { 159) is a typical Ch'in bronKe. You see 
how all trace of those aggressive jutting and jagged flanges has disap¬ 
peared—there is no vestige even left. Ail is rounded into a beautiful 
continuous contour. Oniamcnt is flattened; it becomes an evenly 
enrlcticd surface made up of convolutions of the flattened spiral; the 
figure at the top is realistic, and the sculpiure b no longer part of the 
object but superimposed. The Ch'in hare (160) b very like the late 
Chou elephant. It is, however, more purely decorative—the pattcniing 
is smaller, more linear, more degant. It suggests a further stage In 
sophistication, and self-consciousness. 

Thirty'-six knobs are a ritual necessity for bells — otherwise we feel 
that this artist would have suppres-sed them (iSij. Tliere Is no longer 
that detihe to empliasizc die armoured strength and resistance of die 
material, 'Ote harshness of the Chou forms b mitigated tA'crywhere and 
in consequence these artists lend to revert to true spiral forms. We may 
almost call the Ch*iii a rococo version of Chou, for it already seems to 
hint at forms familiar to us in eighteendi-ccntury Chinese art. It has 
lost the gravity and resistant force of die Chou forms. In the Ch*in 
mirror (iSs), a typical product, ’we again get a prophecy of later 
forms. The dragons with their flowing unbroken curves arc already 
almost like the Han. You may think ill at the dragon (163) contradicts 
what I have said. He is certainly sufficiently flanged and jagged, 
but the projections are thin—they have notliiiig of the weighty, grim 
power of the Chou. They arc the expressions rather of a self-conscious 
exuberant fancy playing with the idea of the aitimal’s ferocity and 
elaborating it with a kind of rhetoricai insistence. Again we see the 
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propliecy of much later developments of that peculiar humorous ex¬ 
uberance of Chinese fancy. In die Ch'in jar {164.) the Chou patterns 
become frankly rococo in feeling, and the exfoliation at the top implies a 
complete release from the structural austerity of Chou- 

We sa\c in ilic first Ch^in jar that while tlie surface decoration 
had become purely ornamental and unrepr^entational—no hint is 
left of dragons and t*ao t'ieh—the beast on the Ud was more realistic 
than ei'cr. VVe may therefore accept this bear (165) as expressive of 
Ch‘iii art or of the transition to Han, It is* I think, one of die most 
masterly pieces of animal sculpture that 1 know. Here we have an 
intimate intuitive understanding of animat life* a marvellons grasp of 
the essential chardcicr expressed in forms of the utmost simplidty so 
that the plastic sequence is inatanily grasped. \Vl)ai makes this so 
remarkable is Use degree to which the obseix-ation of nature has 
been pushed without ever becoming merely descriptive and external. 
Everything has been assimilated and as it were digested into terms of an 
incntable and coltcrcnt plastic harmony. Nothing in the natural 
object ha* been accepted as merely given; all lias passed through the 
transmuting power of a creative mind. In short, there is neither mere 
likeness and illusion nor any & priori schema. Though the relation of the 
planes to each other is made perfectly legible, iliat apparent simplicity 
has nothing abstract about it, the artistes sensibility has been aJert to 
feel those incessant variations and moduiatiems of surface which give to 
the form its full volume and substance. 

Here then we have the qualities of satsibility and vitality highly 
developed and yet kept under the control of an organizing intelligence. 
But if the Ch'in artists occasionally rose to such heights of plastic 
power as Uib, tltc main leiidcJicy was away from plastic and towards tlic 
development of flat surface decoration. And in this vase ( 16C) Wc have 
a new technique adapted to tlib purpose* namely melJo* Tlic bronze is 
cut away bcliiud the figures and gold inlaid into it. It produces a 
surface decoration of the utmost splendour. Clearly we have left the 
magic motive of tlie early bronzes; iliis is an art of luxury made to 
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gratify tfic taste of rich mdivlduaJb~ There is already here a tendency to 
sacrihcc sensibility to surface finish. ^Miercas you can go over every 
square millimetre of a Chou bronze and never find any exact repetition, 
here the craftsman replaces the anisi and shows his technical dexterity 
by the exactness with which tlic ornamental units arc repeated. 

But in between the bands of ornament we have die Ijegitmings qf a 
pictorial style. Tins shqivs more skill in tlie sharp predsion of the con¬ 
tours than feeling for design—-which is rather chaotic-—or for the 
character. It* too, is rather a piece of brilliant craftsmanship than great 
art. 

Tlie inlaid bronze jar fi67) leads its directly to the art of the Han 
Dj-nasty, This bronze is called Han bm much of Ch*in is left, for example 
in the meander pattern. But the figures are definitely Han—the imagery 
of the Han period is quite distinct in character. Perhaps through Inttng 
rdici'cd from the anxieties and terrors of that fierce feudal period of the 
Chou, the peculiar Cliinesc sense of fun breaks out in. fantastic fairy 
stories and myths. These active little gnome-like figures begin to dance 
and gesticulate across the scene and tlie liirds at the base arc, 1 think, 
intentionally comic. 

Tliat the Han was a period of rapidly Increasing wealth and security 
w'c gather from tlic fact that art is no longer mainly devoted to religious 
ritual; the private indmdua! can now indulge his tastes and coniraand 
die artisfs services. And so we find m Han times an extraordinary 
wealth of objects fiir personal use and adornment, magnificent fittings 
for chariots and harness, mirrors in immense quantities, fibulae, belt 
buckles, inlaid foot-rules, candelabra and what not. And with this new 
luxury we do get even more than in that late Ch‘in vase the luxury 
effect, i.c. the rich piitron is more concenicd with the technical per- 
fectioo, the nice ivorkmanship and polish of his possessions, tiian with 
their ardsde quality. It must be evident at a glance from the care and 
patience Uiat lias been expended on their surface perfection that dtey 
are cosdy objects—so that the mere posscsslou of them constitutes a 
title to gentility. It is an inevitable result of this attitude that the artisf s 
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$cm 3 bilit}’ must be more or less Sctcrificcd in this CtiaJ process or polls I ling 
and nibbing down. Baides, since mcdianical perfection is the crown 
of craftsinamhip, scnsibiliLy is ineviubly suppressed. And so in tlie 
Han period tve do gel works of an w'hich tack sensibility in spite of the 
general tendency of the Cliincsc to appreciate that quality. 

The first impression of many s-ascs of this period is how much they 
must liave cost. They are in bronze wdtJi minute patterns inlaid in gold; 
the inlaid spirals arc precisely similar, c\*cr)-Uung is a.s liard, bright and 
exact as rule of line can make it. They arc pieces worthy of Rond Street 
or the Rue dc la Paix. 

In this mirror again {168) the perfection of machine-made quality is 
evident, jVli the fornis arc repeated as exactly as poissibic, the nerv^ous 
vital quality of handling natural to die artist has been drilled into sub- 
nussbn to the idea of perfection. But of course all Han pieces do not 
suffer so mudi from the deadening effect of this desire for perfection. 
The supreme technical skill of the Han workeoi is sometimes at the 
service of an artist; the general design and proportions are beautifully 
fclt. anti the linear engraved patterns, though they liavc nothing of 
the vital energy of die Chou nor the fantasy of the Cli'in, are still 
exquisitely adapted to their function of enriching the surface tvitliout 
interrupting the main idea of form. 

The pottery vase with pamicd designs (i6p) shows a favourite Han 
teclmlquc. Tlic pattern is boldly and firmly drawn but does not strike 
m as either monotonous or mechanical, so well is it adapted to the forms 
of the vase itself. TJic galb has neither the subtle inflections nor the 
continuity of the Chou forms. It is dtsdiigulshed rather by the sharpness 
and dearness of its articulations—^Ibot support, bowl, neck-tip. Tlib 
reminds ua of Greek ideas of design wdierc clear articulation of die 
different parts was so evident. And the galb itself, diough it does not 
attain W the perfect geometric regularity of Greek potteiy, approxi¬ 
mates &r more to simple geometric ciir\'« than the Chou vas® ever did. 
Lookat the Greek pot (6) for comparison; you will see that there are great 
differences, but the Han pot is far more like the Greek than is the Chou. 
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The rcstraiiit of sensibility in the Han style and its approximation to 
geometric cons tan ts undoubtedly did bring about an aestliciic not 
altogether unlike iliat of Greece—and this b no fancy of mine, for the 
likeness has struck so many writers on Chinese art that an attempt lias 
been made to establish some (iirect influence IVotn Greece or Rome at 
this time. But tlicrc ts no evidence for tills and no serious authority now 
accepts it. The likeness is due to similar social conditions coinciding 
witli a similar stage in the ci'olution of art — a similar control of technical 
means. 

IT we decide, as 1 think we must, that tlie apparent likenesses to Greek 
art which we find in Han designs is fortuitous and that no direct con¬ 
tacts can be discerned, the case is quite different with another foreign 
art tvhose influence on China in Han limes cannot be disputed. This 
foreign art generally goes by tlie name of Scythian, but this name is 
unfortunate, for although it was practised by the Srj'thians it was not 
confined to ibcm but spread all across the Central .'\siaii steppes; tlic 
art of the Steppes iv-ould really be a better name. It was a very peculiar 
art. As it was practised by peoples who were generally nomadic, it was 
inevitably confined to small and portable objects, mainly to adornments 
for the horses and the person. These objects were to a large extent of gold 
in the western areas and bronze in the east. And thoseomaments, which 
were sewn on to or fixed to the harness, were generally in the form of 
plaques. On these plaques tlie nomad artists mcxlcUed reliefs the motives 
of svhicli were almost exclusively taken from animal forms, so that ihb 
an is often spoken of as Uic anim.'il style. To die tvest these nomad tribes 
were mainly Iranian, connected with the Persians; to die east they vrere 
Mongols. But living as they did the same kind of nomad life and probably 
intermingling to some cxietii, they all practised a very similar style. 

We know very little about these nomad people w ho had neither letters 
nor history and tvho did not rc<iuirc permanent buildings, nor in fact 
monuments of anv kind. Of all tlicse .Asiatic nomads wc know most 
aEx>ui the Scythians because of their contact witli the Greeks. The 
Scythians were, as 1 say, an Iranian nomadic tribe who had prciised 
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down from CtniraJ Asia upon die borders of tbc Assyrian Empire in die 
early sixih ccniury b.o., and tiicy settled in ilic fertile Kuban valley 
nor lb of the Caiicastis, spreading later on all round the shores of die 
Black Sea and even over a large part of the rich agricultural land of 
South Russia. 

But this region, especially the Kuban valley, bad been a long dme 
before the scat of some kind of dvlliaatbu. Probably it formed an 
outlying part of the great system of civilization which flourished from 
die Nile valley to the Indus and northw'ards to Turkestan in the fourth 
and third millcimia b,c. \Vc know practically nodiitig about the people 
who earned on this cixull^don somewhere about 3000 b.c,, but they 
have left in the tombs of their chieftains certain very remarkable works 
of art. Perhaps the finest of these arc the vases and figures found in a 
royal tomb at Maikop (170-174). Tlicre b considcrabte likeness between 
these vases and the Sumerian Enicumena vase (75), Only that here 
there ts much less stylization; the animals arc not grouped heraldically 
and arc much more naturalistic. Thdr disposition over the vase is similar 
to certain vc»7 early Egyptian engraved stones. Bui the animals 
represented belong to a more northern region—in particular there k a 
drawing of Pracvalski’s horse (170), which now survives m Mongolia — 
but most of them have spread funher west. So that these objects 
presumably belong to the districi where they were found, and were not 
imported from the great centres of Mesopotamia or Egypt. And they 
show a high degree of skill in the metal work, and, I think, an even 
stronger feeling for vital rhythms than the early Mesopotamian, This 
profound feeling for animal forms comes out even more in the bulls made 
of gold (171, tya). Here aidiough the po«ic k symmetrical and shows 
the four frontal aspects, the modelling is not in any way Umited by dial; 
the plastic movements arc equally free in ail direcitom and the planes 
are dkdngulshcd with a fuic comprehemion of plastic rhytfims. And 
tliis gives ID the figures that breadth and simplicicy, that clfect of 
purpose and style, wiiidi was so curiously lacking in the rare cases of 
naturalistic animal forms from Sumcria. 
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There is ii gap of more than 3000 years beUveen these works and. that 
of (he Scythian invaders, and of course it may be a mere coincidence 
tliat at such a long intervid this country was again the site of a culture 
specially disdnguislted by its extraordinary fcelhig for animal forms and 
a peculiar control of vital rhythms, On tlic odier hand it is possible that 
in both cases a related nomad stock found its way irom Ccinral Asia 
into die rich Kuban valley and setded dicrc. Of the Scytluans we know 
a good deal from Herodotus and otlier Greek writers, for tlrqr were in 
dose contact witli the Greek settlers on die northern and eastern shores 
of the Jiladc Sea. The Scylhiarvsm this particular di strict had seidcd down 
to some extent, living, presumably, as a ruling caste on die agricuUural 
inhabitants whom diey had conquered. With the conservatism of nomad 
people they maintained customs wtiich had died out long before in the 
great civilizations. Thus on the dcadi of a chieftain his wives, Im atten¬ 
dants and his horses were slaughtered in order to provide for him iu 
the other world. Herodotus*® picture of the prince’s tomb surrounded 
by impaled horses each mounted by an impaled rider gives us a grim 
enough notion of dieir manners, and Herodotus’s account is fully con¬ 
firmed by the graves, in oneof sshich the skeletons of 360 horses were found. 

Such a people was not likely to lie in a position to undertake large 
constructive works of architecture or sculpture. Their an was a private 
art consisting mamly of personal adomments tvhich they could carry 
about witli them. Thus they developed a technique of thin metal orna¬ 
ments which could be sewn on to their clothes. Sculpture in the round is 
comparatively rare. The greater pan of these ornaments were in gold 
brought from the Ural and Altai mountains. Indeed no people ever 
scems to have possessed such a superfluity of gold as the Scythians, 
unless it be the Penivians, And this fact is particularly unfortunate, 
since much the greatest part of the works of Scythian art was niched 
down during die seventeenth and eighteenth cemuries by the Russian 
settlers tvho dug them up. It 'was only the personal interv'cntion of 
Peter the Great that saved a certain proportion, and after hb death the 
work of destruction went on until recent times. 
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But unlike palaeuUtliic imuj tlic Scythian artist b not prevented by 
this obsession by animal forms from adopting a definitely aesthetic 
attitude to them. The assimiladon of the forms is complete, Tlicy are 
fully inierprcicd and transmuted into stricily plastic terms. There is 
no merely imitative realism. T have never seen a Scythian ivork which 
I sliould definitely call a bad or false work of art They may be rough 
and clumsy, show signs of haste or incompetence; they never fiiil of 
a certam aesthetic ptuposc. There is nothing comparable to tlxat com¬ 
plete suppmssion of aesthetic impulse of which we have seen so mauv 
evidences in the arts of the great civilizations. 

And when, as in this bronze top to a pole (173), die work shows 
complete technical control the rtsult is certainly vcr>‘ surprising. Such 
a work as ilus b rare in the history of art. Very few people liave ever 
had so profound a Icding for vital rhythms that tlicy could reduce all the 
complexity of the forms of a living being to so severely simplified a 
stat^ent, Wiy, one asks^ does this animal persist in being alive tv hen 
all its forms have been so ruthleasly schematized? In arts like those of 
Egypt and Greece where geometric constants prevail, such sclicmatic 
treatment of natural forms seems to inhibit the idea of life. Look for a 
moment at the Greefc lion (rg). It Lt a vcr>- fine thing in its tray, for die 
forms are expressed widi decision and vigour, and it sums up very 
acute obaervadons of die natural form. It is a much fuller description of 
a hon's head titan the pole top w-as of a deer’s—but liat it not somehow 
missed the umer life? The Greek artist has used the natural form, first 
for its decorative cnncluncm wliich is got by introducing a certain 
mediattical regularity into the accessories of mane and wrinkles, and 
secondly he has used it as a kind of aliatmct formula for the idea of 
ferocity. It is not regarded as existing in and for itself. 

W hcr^ in the pclchead, 1 hough the schemattzation a pished funher 
tt ts earned out along quite other lino, it respects the essential charac¬ 
ter; there is no attempt to read human feeling into it. It keeps its owm 
vague niysierioui animal life. Tlierc is no accent in its regard, but what 
animal alertness U given by tlic accented perpendicular of the cam! 
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Or take again these tieer (174), which come from the otlicr extreme 
of the Steppe lenitor)', from the tribe of the Ordos who Uv'cdjust outside 
the north-west bend of the Great Wall, the tribe thtxjugh which 
Chinese art received the Scythian inltuence. Tliey may even be by a 
Chinese artist, but if so one deeply influenced by Steppe art. Agam we 
find the intimate and profound intuitive feeling for animal life. Here 
there is much more study of tlie actual forms of die animal, the structure 
of the body is per feed y understood and stated wdth extreme concision 
and simplicity but also with such a delicate semibility that we never feel 
the emptiness of a deliberate and conscious scheinatization. It retains 
the (uUness and unexpectedness of nature. The Siberian mirror 1175) 
gives anotiler rendering of tlccr-like forms; tliis time they arc reindeer, 
and the mirror comes from the Siberian border of Mongolia, sontewhcre 
near the Altai Mountains. I suspect that the idea of a bronze mirror 
must come from Chinese influence, but tlie art is distinctiy nomadic. 
What a marvellous jiower of concentrated expression these clemcntaTy 
Hues reveal i Without knowing much about reindeer, I coiifi^ I cannot 
resist the feeling chat the essential quality of the beast, jusi what gives it 
its specific character, is here realized in a kind of inspired caricature. 
Something in the poise of the head and neck—subtly varied in each of 
these figures, by the bye—some tiling in the exact proportions of the body 
and tile way it finds its support, give me this Intimate feeling that one 
touches just what is most characteristic, just what distinguisJics this 
from other animals. Even the diflerence of bearing of the calf seems 
suggested, and yet liardly any facts are dracribcih Tliis drawing in spite 
of its abbreviation is 1101 to my mind die least like the conceptual 
drawing of diiidren aud some early arts. Ii seems to be distilled from 
the visual experience directly, and nev'cr apprehended as a sum of 
eoticepiuai symbols. 

ft is scarcely too fandful to think that in a region like Siberia life 
had gone on almost unchanged since the days of the first palaeolithic 
hunters, and that the tradition of their eidetic imagery had never been 
completely destroyed during the neolithic phase, and so was able to 
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blossom oui again in this mrefied and purified Form—only that noiv 
the artist possessed what palaeolithic man so consptctionsly lacked, the 
reeling for a coherent system of harmonic rebdons and a knotvledge of 
how to achieve its complete rcaliiation. 

These animds (176) also come from the Altai Mountains. Tltcj- arc 
carved rn wood anti show tlie same characteristics. The complete free¬ 
dom of movement in the lower animal is %'ery remarkable and reinforces 
the idea that vision has hardly been interfered witli at all by conceptual 
habits. Tlic panther ( 177) is a piece from ttie Crimea wliirh is said to be 
of the scventli to sixth century b.c^ i c. about the beginning of the 
Scythian settlement on the Black Sea. Here there b scarcely any in- 
fiucnce of frontality and the character of the pantlier-like creature is 
achieved by the very slightest accents. It is In cast bronxe covered with 
gold IcaJ and originally had a coloured eiiamd decoration on the body. 
This must be one of the earliest examples of this enamel technique. 
It persisted throughout the Scythian culture and v%’as inherited 
from them by the Sarmatians. Sarmatiaii enamelled ornaments were 
carried up litrough Russia and became the models, both in design and 
technique, for all the tribt^ of Nortli Europe, spreading thence to 
Merovingian France and Anglo-Saxon England, so that the an of these 
Asiatic nomads has had an extraordtDarity widespread LnJlucncc during 
a very long period. Look now at the bronze horse-trappings (178). 
These figures are typical of a great many Scytluau objects and they show 
a strong likeness to the bronze objects which have recently been dug up 
in Luristan in the mountains of South-West Fersia bordering on 
Mesopotamia. These objects arc believed to be tlic %vork of the Kassltcs, 
an Elamite tribe which at one pcriotl in the second millennium con¬ 
quered Babyioma. They arc supposed to dale somewhere between 
1000 and 500 a,c„ atid it is now suggested that in them we find liic firet 
germs of the animal style of the Steppta, (Note; the heath combg out 
ofhody. It is a much more purely decorative art; tviih no great reeling 
for actual animals.) This an; of Luristan effects a great many contacts; 
it shows inlluenccs of Sumerian art, of later Assyrian and even Achac' 
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mcnid art, and nna[ly provides a possJbJc link with the art of the Steppes, 
More and more we are roTx:cd to sec that the district north of Persia and 
India was the greatest and most frequented highway of the ancient 
world, in contrast to what has happened in the last mitlcnniuni during 
which it became a m^-sterious tma inengniia. The line of the iraits- 
Siberian railway, almost the last great trans-continental railway to be 
constnictcd, was by far the greatest line of communication for the 
earliest civUiaations of mankind. 

This Ctuncse sv\ford hilt of llie Han penod (t79j immediately 
proclaims its likeness to the confronted atiinials of Ltiristan and the 
Scythian harness trappings. 1 do not for a moment suppose tliat there 
was any direct intercommunication between Luristan and China. The 
likenesses must be due to tltc mediation of the Steppe artists, 

Inthcgoldstag (i8o) there is another contact of Seytliiaii art, namely 
with Greece. This comes from the Black Sea region about tlte fourth 
century a.G., a time when the Greeks had established trading stations in 
Scythian territory and were in close contact with die Scythian over¬ 
lords, It is a typical Scythian animal, some kind ofa stag, and has been 
rather mechanically and uninielligenlly copied from a Scythian original 
by a Greek craftsman, who has subsequently added these animals on the 
body of the stag. This Is quite in the manner of the animal style, and 
some of Iris animals are copies of other Scythian models. But the 
griffin is a Greek variant not of a Scythian, but of an Achaemcnid type. So 
wc have the strangest confusion of st>'les all on one object. What 1 want 
you to note Is the strikii'ig difference between the descriptive realism 
of the Greek artists and the intuitive vitalism of the Steppe arrists. 
Wc shall perhaps have occasion to return to this in discussing Greek 
art, 

This lead plaque from Persia (iBiJ shows the Scythian style at its 
extreme. In particular it shows the mania for animals leading the artist 
to find animal forms everywhere, $o that the ass's hoofs become bird’s 
heads while a row of asses' heads grows out of hts bath to make the 
necessary support for (lie omametii. 
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Wc have seen a tendency to [Ills mghtinarish fancy in the LuHstan 
bronzes and still more in some of itie Chou ornamentation^ wliere an 
elephant s trunk becomes a bird's head and the feet of a monster 
become a dragon serpent, showing how free w£« the circulation of 
ardstie material al] across Central Asia. It has even been suggested that 
Chou art or rather ^ in art was die real point of origin of the animal 
stjle, and there may pcrJiaps have been several siartlng-pointSi the 
nomads oftJic Steppes acting as a clearing house beti-vceji ihcm. 

The bronze torque from Sibena (iSa) b free from tlie fantastic 
cxtrav-agances of the Iasi example, and slioivs tlic ScyihLin arrist's 
cxtraorduiary power of deriving a ricJily decorative design from lUiimal 
forms and that not by enlarging upon the details of mane and daws as 
die Greek artists did, but by the dedsive divisions of die planes, by 
cmpiiasis on the fundaincntaJs of die plastic form. But of course the life 
of the animal b more or less sacriliced here to the decorative purpose. 
But in the Tiear {183) we see how completely realbtic these ardsts could 
be, and yet retain the quality of great style. TIic realbtn is not de¬ 
scriptive, it b fund amenta] and proceeds as it were from within, so dial 
the plastic harmony, die satisfaction which we gel from following the 
relations of the planes to each other, seems to come inevitably out of the 
inner nature ol die beasts. Tlib bear probably comes from die Ordos 
region and is perhaps no dbtanl relation to the Ch‘in bear [165J. 
These two omamcitts (28, 29) are also probably from the Ordos and 
actually came from China. The one on die left (28), a buckle, shows 
how‘ the idea of animal life had so pcnctraicd the imagination of these 
artbts dim they could endow die simplest abstractions with life, Tlic 
forms here arc restricted to a few vaguely circular fonrus, and yet the 
idea of the two confronted beasts looking out at one b irresistible- And 
in die other example {29) (a thin hmnze plaque meant to be sewn on to 
a garment) there is hardly anydiing left except just the curious in- 
difTerciu and umesponsiv^e life of this feeble liide newborn creature. 

In the iwo ornaments 184 and 185 I have brought togedicr closely 
similar examples of nomad art. The lower one b typical of Western art, 
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probabJy Russian, We see here a tendency to reinforce tile decoraiivc 
quality by rather tight divisions of a [inear ratlier than a plastic nature; 
whereas the uppci*, eastern veriion Is more freely plastic, less defined and 
preebe and tnay by comparison be called impressionist. This one may 
even be of Chinese origin, for altiiough it remains distinctively Steppe 
an it has definitely Cliinese characteiisttcs. 

Tills plaque, however (i86), is quite definitely of Chinese origin and 
wortmamMp. TIic firmness of the fi-amework and die idioicc of pro¬ 
portions between it and the figures is Chinese. Here indeed we sec the 
Scythian style treated with the fully developed aesthetic consciousness 
and deliberate purjjoscful cfioicc of civUized artists. The pattern made 
by tile two animals is vs’orkcd out so as to give us a dear fcditig of its 
unity, Sec how the bent-back body of the stag, which is 'ivondcrful also 
in its grasp of the movement, balances the curved back of the feline; 
how all the rhythms iloiv into one anotlier and build up a contintious 
harmony; i.vitii what ingenuity, xvliat an appearance of liappy accident 
the mcial supports are obtained. This is barbarian or primitive art 
ivliich iias been refined and hamionhcd by a highly chailzcd intelli¬ 
gence. We see from this that of the two great organized and ddlizcd 
arts which had contacts with the Scythians, the Greek and tfic Chinese, 
It was only die Chinese which could understand and profit by the naive 
hut magnificent inspirations of the nomad metal workers. 

Which brings me back to my main thesis about Cliinese art, that it 
alone of the early arts could adtieve intelligible purpose in the main 
relations—could establish a logical unity—tvithout sacrificing sensibility 
or vitality. In diis support {187) we get a further stage in the assimila- 
don of Scythian motives to the Chinese idiom. The object, ivhatevcr its 
purpose may liave been, has die solid construction of a Chinese work. 
The form is splendidly adapted to empliasizc the architectural idea of 
strong support, and the figure has great vitality and even naturalness: 
but the play of the inicispaces with soUda b dearly derived from 
Scythian inodds. This Scythian art, tficn, brings into the general 
cutTtmi of Han art an influence which often counteracts the tendency* to 
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mechanical pcrtcction and exacUiude, and indeed Han art k ver^' 
\’ariou$, 

I give a few more examples of sculpture f 188-199). In the pillar at 
Fung Huang^s tomb (189) you vvill notice the classic style that has 
already appeared in the pagoda (135). 

The Kttlc statuette ( 190J is not simply a dog made to look comic; in It 
the sculptor has made the comic element reveal the essential character 
of tlie dog. 

The elephant jar (191), in the inconsequence and inaptijcss of its 
design, is worthy of the extravagances of Cretan or Victorian art- It b 
curious lor such a period and shows again tlic variety of Han art. 

As we see, the Han artbts w'earc alwa^fs tending to replace plastic relief 
by linear design and flat decoration, and the Han period marks tiie real 
beginning of the Chinese art of painting. It is true that tve have 
scarcely any actual piunijiigs left. But we have a special type of stone 
relief which gives us some idea of what it was. The worship of ancestors 
imposed on the Chinese the necessity of fitting out the dead with all the 
paraphernalia of life, and as dicy had lived in rooms with painted w'alls 
the inside of the tomb also should have been paitued, only as painting 
would perish too soon in the damp of the sepulchre the paintings were 
translated into relief, or latlicr silhouettes outlined in stone. Tlus 
example (193) depicts an attempt on the life of Shiii Huang Ti, Fu 
hsi and hb sbter Nil Ivua are sliowii with set squares and compass, as 
the founders of civilization. The background b chipped away very 
slightly—enough to make it grey against Uie black of the polbhed slab. 
1'licrc seems to be pcrrect ease of reprmentation, and no signs of diflt- 
cuky or struggle, such as we find in early European paiiiung. Tim 
artbi lias a perfect sense of the significance of gesture which produces 
the intensely dramatic cilbet of the top scene and makes the w'hole 
incident extraordinarily virid. The perspective is very slight and ilie 
sense of intervals so sure that the total effect of pattern impresses us at 
once. 

Tiicse reliefs supply us with a vast store of folk-lore, popular my- 
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thology and fairy story, celebrated historical scenes aiid above all of 
tnoral tales. The love of moral talcs ts almost a natiouat vice. Modem 
Chinese ciimktals spend tlieir amusement time drawing illustrations 
to moral tales—pictures divided into mo halves, one showing what 
happem when you obey the moral law, die other when you break it. 

The attitude of the Han artist, tlien, is primarity illustration (as witli 
early Italians), but as ^vith them the artist is not stow to see what 
chances it gives him for design, and aliJiough they vary vtir>- much in 
quality the more one looks at tlie rubbings of tbese reliefs tlic more 
one is astonished at the pictorial undcrstatiding tiicy display. 

In tiic Cavalcade (194) perspective space is wonderfully suggested, 
and the rhythmic flow suggests rapid movement marvelEottsly. Note the 
subtlety of die wheel and tree impinging on the border; tlte placing of 
inscriptions and trees; the gestures of the riders, the charioteer, and the 
great lord. 

Tliis painting of two heads ( 195) will sliow you that some of these 
Han draughtsmen were great artists, h would be hard to find anything 
to parallel dils in European design. Tlie simplicity ol'thc contour and its 
power of suggesting volume reminds one of Giotto—it lias the kind of 
grandeur of that early art but on die other hand the primitive had no 
such power ofsu^esting free movement- We iiavc to wait for men like 
Donatello or Leonardo da \nnci before we get such easy command of 
complicated gesture. And tlicn the intensity of regard of llicsc eyes, the 
compleitiiy of tlie psychological expression of these two heads and the 
dramatic power of their interaction — for all this we almost have 10 think 
of Rembrandt, I do not think 1 am being extravagant. It is diflkult to 
praise too highly the extraordinary c.'tprcsstvc force wliieh this artistes 
simple lines c.xcrt, or the sheer understanding and grasp of Ibrm that is 
displayed in the drawing of the lieads. 

In the painted brick (196} look at the suave movement of the tw'o 
ladies, the vivid cflect of die tilted bead, and the extreme economy and 
potency of the line. See what an cfFcci is produced by the fluttering 
liands of the surprised tady on die right; here is genre painting at its 
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finest, v^ith a vividness of accent, a particularization and an iinniedlacy 
whicli in tlic West was only achieved in po8t>Renamance times. Few 
of the many losses wluch the troubled history of China have imposed 
on us equal that of the destruction of die great masterpieces of Han 
painting. 


BUDDHIST ART; WEI AND T'ANG 

In the last lecture we saw that Scythian art brought certain new eie* 
ments into tJic Ctiincse tradition, but that these were so nearly akin to 
pre-existing Chincfie art that they did not effect a very- striking change. 
It was very didcrent with the next great invasion from Central Asia, 
because this brought with it a new religion^ namely Huddhism. 

I am generally rather sceptical about die Influence of religion on art — 
at least I think it is often assumed to exert a more direct influence on the 
actual foTim used by the artist dtan it does—but ui this case of Bud¬ 
dhism in China there is no doubt of die importance of the change. It 
forced upon die Chinese a problem which was quite foreign to dicir 
way of thinking, because it made them face for the first time tltc 
problem of an idealized type of humanity. 

As wc saw, the Han artists represented human beings in the situations 
of ordinary life. TTieir pictures were essentially genre pictures, their 
attitude to the figure was essentially like that of modern painters. They 
noted the Individual character, and by their instinctive feeling for 
moiemcm, were able to suggest the psychological reaction to the 
sJtuaiiou, Tile cfTect of Buddhism, with its insistence on a single idealized 
type of human being and the expression of a particular kind of feeling, 
was to make Chinese an much less modern. Under Buddhism, Chinese 
art became somcdiing which wc should call medieval. 

There is a curious parallelism between the Eastern and Western 
worlds at this juncture. Both for Cliriaiianity and for Buddhism Greco- 
Roman art supplied the first iconograpliic types, and to some extent the 
Greco-Roman tradition ivas modified in a similar way. The chief 
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difference is that the catajitrophe o(‘ the Fail of the Romau Empire h’as 
far greater and more lasting than the Tartar invasion which bmiighi 
Buddhism to Cluna. China managed to assimilate its barbarian 
invaders more quiddy and more completely than Rome could. There Ls 
nnthing tn Chinese arc corresponding to the long period of the Dark 
Ages, and thus Cliinese 'gothic^ comes more or less straight out of 
Hellenistic Greek, art. But this change did not take place in China 
itself. The home of Greco-Biiddhist art was in die regions of Norih- 
Weatem India, Eastern Afghanistan and Baetria, In this region die 
successors of Alcitandcr the Great had imposed Greek culture on the 
inhabitants and it was here that Buddliist iconography first took 
shape, Apollo became Buddha in Baetria in almost exactly the same 
vt'ay as he became the Good Shepherd in Rome, though the HcllenUtic 
models in tlic East were certainly a good deal better than the feeble 
Roman visions which were all that the early Christian artists had to 
work upon, 

TJie Greco-Buddhisi relief 1 197) h strikingly like an early Christian 
sarcophagus. There is the same liigh relief, the same crow'ding of the 
figures witli little feeling for design, the same general effect; timugli the 
indiridual figures arc more ddkatcJy and sensidvety handled, and in 
particular the drapery falls in more rhythmical folds and lacks the 
heavy rounded loops of early Christian work. 

The bust from Hadda (igS) is one of tlic many stucco figures dis* 
covered at the great Buddhist centre of Hadda in Arghanistan, and iiVc 
see an almost pure Hellenistic type; only there is something new, not in 
the actual Foims but in the feeling, as given both by the expression of the 
features and the poise of the head. 

There at once you get wfiai the East nearly always felt, and what 
Grecc^Roman art lacked, tliat instinctive feeling for the animating 
spirit which gives coherence and meaning to movement. Vou get, tem, 
a new tenderness m the expression w'hich mak^ one think of early 
Gothic sculpture of Chartres and Reinu, although Ute fonn is essentially 
Greek. 
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The three heads in the upper row (199-201) show some more Hadda 
types. TIjc one to the left (199) might ahnosi be from a French tliir- 
tcenth'century Christ, and shale's how jramediatcly this new sptritna] 
conception of Buddtiism found its ‘Gotliic* formula, whereas it took 
about 1000 years for Ciirisilaiiity to get to this point in die West. I'he 
central head (200) shows already the beginning of tiic peculiarly 
Buddhist conception of the spirit withdrawn into itself in a mood of 
intense contcmplalive abstraction* Note, too, the long cars due to the 
wearing ofiieavy ear-rings which became everywhere a fixed character 
of Buddha. The right-liand head (201) ii a vividly realistic portrait of 
an Oriental— I suppose an Afghan type, li is ccrciinly not Mongolian, 

or tile tw^ remaining heads that to the right (203) is almost a pure 
Hcifentsiii; ponraii head of a philosopher, which here docs duty for an 
attendant on Buddha; but again with that slight change in the direction 
of a greater psychological expressiveness. The otlicr faoa) show.s already 
a slight modiiication of the Greek physiognomy in an Oriental, I think 
a Mongolian, direction. But how mu^ it still keeps of the elegance, the 
physical beauty, of the Greek notion of humanity, 

Tlie coloured stucco figures (aoj, 205) come from one of die oases of 
Turkestan, and therefore make a Jongish stage in die journey of Greco- 
Butldhist art towards China—and, as you see, they show a much further 
departure front Hellenistic originals. The left-hand figure 's*ith its 
pmntcd moustache is distinctly Iranian or Persian in inilucnce, for this 
phase of Central Asiatic art receives many influenccii from without. 
Bactria itself was conquered more than once by Sassantan kings and 
dicy brought with ilicxn an arc which likewise sprang from Greco- 
Roman origitiii but whicli they had already modified greatly, so that we 
gel another stre^ of Grcco-Roinan ifiBucncc changed in a specific 
manner by its sojourn in Persia. Vet another influence cornea through 
bjf way of India, It, too, derives from the Hctlcnisiic centre in tlic 
iionh-wrat of India, but it was modifted in a quite different direction by 
thc Indian genius. And all ihcsc three currents mix In Turkestan and are 
frised and modified by its Mongolian and Turkish inhabitants, as well 
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as receiving even sunongcr and stranger Chinese influences as they move 
eastivards. In these reginns, too, there was an extraordinary mixture of 
races—Sogdians, Tokharians, Uigur Turks — and even a mixture of re¬ 
ligions, Ncstorian Christians and flDUiishing settlements of Manichaeans 
as well as Buddhists, Tlie Manichacaiis, tvho were mainly Persian, are 
peculiarly interesting because their strange founder. Maid, united with 
an extreme asceticism a passion for miniature painting and calligraphy 
w'hlch he transmitted to his foQowers, who thus developed a peculiar 
Manlchaean art ^vhich had great influence on the bter developments of 
Persian art as well as contributing to the compound art of Central Asia. 

It would take me many lectures to unravel all llic strands of this 
Complicated structure, anti it would not repay us to do so because, 
altliough this strange compound has its own peculiar beauty, it scarcely 
produced anything of the highest aesthetic quality. Only 1 want you to 
picture to yourselves vaguely die situation in Turkestan in the early 
centuries of our era. There is somcdiing thrilling to the imagination in 
the fact that all the spiritual, aesthetic and cultural ideas of the ancient 
world thus fixed a rendez^'Ous together in the oases of this remote desert 
region; above all perhaps in the fact diat Greek culture lived on so 
long in Central Asia, that when in €30 Hstian Tsang, die Chinese 
Buddhist, made his great journey from China to India through these 
regions, the various kingdoms through which lie passed carried on 
Hellenistic culture and mannets but little changed from those of 
iVlcxandcr^s immediate successors. 

Almost all the art of this region is found in the huge Buddhist mon¬ 
asteries, many of litem fortified, which arc dotted along tlie route to 
China. Beside die monasteries there arc temples hollowed out of die 
rocky walls of Tiver-beds containing innumerable Buddhist shrines. 
The painted stucco figures surrouading the figure of Buddha in tlicsc 
shrines, in spite of some delicacy of detail, are curiously casual and naive 
in arrangement. 

Of much greater iiitcr^t are those numerous caves in which the walls 
were covered with frescoes. Tlie best of tlicse, which were discovered by 
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Griinwcdtl and Lc Coq, liavc been detadied from the waits and arc now* 
admirably displayed in the Berlin inuseLini, Tlic general aspect of such a 
cave cliapdj witli its rather chaotic profusion of imagery in which 
BufJdhas previous to Sakyamuni arc represented in endless rqjeiition, 
is rather monotonous. This (206) is a ivall filled with illustrations oF the 
Jaiaka stories of previous incamatioits of Buddha. It is designed like a 
wall*papcr w-ith big repeats made by tliese coEventionalized mountain 
shapes—wclis, springs, streams, flowers and trees (curiously tike die 
Byaaritinc formula), very realistic birds, and a man shoodng an 
clcpliani, die elephant being one of the incarnations of Sakyamuni. 
But what is most curious in diis rather unfamiliar imagery is tiiat at the 
t>ase runs a frieze of hippocampi derived from HclIeniaUc originaJs. 
There is decorative feeling, and an admirably consistent disposition of 
acccni£ of tone and colour. 

That rich decorative invention and feeling for balance and unitv of 
effect is well seen in this scries of saintly Buddhist monks (207) . These 
bold zigzag patterns, at once very simple and producing an effect of 
richness, arc curiously near to Uie Byzantine style. But of course this 
imager}- loses most of its value for want of the colour, Tlie rcjlour- 
schemrs of these Turkestan pointers are very remarkable, unlike any¬ 
thing eke we know, Tltc harmonies arc very cool and fresh, depending 
largely on grc>- blues, deep puce, sulphur yelbws and pure pale emerald 
greens with some strong reds and roses used rather sparingly and witlt 
great discretion and always iotergpeTsed with a great deal of white, ft is 
wliat we should call a very modem harmony. Pci haps some of Matisse’s 
pictures would give you some idea of tt — which Is not surprising, since 
Matisse’s colour docs show definite Oriental influences, tliougb I doubt 
his ever having seen these Cent ral Asian walk. Apart from tlic colour 
I do not think we can say that thb imagery ever rose 10 great imaginative 
heights. 

The burning of Buddha (aoB) k perhaps one of the best. It represents 
the story of how the Buddha’s body, when placed on the fimcral pvTc, 
would not bum until one ofliis favourite disciples liad had time to come 
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and kiss bis feet, whereupon the flames leapt tip all raundi But in spite 
of a certain oppressiveness in the pose and expression of the Buddha, sve 
cannot say that this comes an^'Tvhcrc near to the great Chnstian 
iconography of early Italian art. 

Of course these works belong to many different periods. Roughly 
speaking we may say that the later they arc the more Chinese in¬ 
fluence predominates, the more definite is the aesthetic quality. In this 
portrait of a Uigur Turkish donor (:iog) we get Iranian and Chinese 
traditions so closely interwoven tliat it is hard to say to whicli art it 
belongs. 

This (210) Is a fragment of the scene of Sakyamnni’s flight by night 
from hb palace on his favourite liuj:se, while Yakshas put their hands 
under the lioofe to prevent its making a noise. The horse is disunctly 
Persian. In the heads bdow (211) we have Mongolian types drawn in a 
distinctly Persian style, with full rounded oval without any of the 
accented quality which we saw already in Han dmughtsmamhip. 

In tins donor, however (as2), the artist lias definitely come down on 
tile Chinese side. Tlic line is no longer so cv'cnly rotindcd, so suavely 
continuous in its flow. Tliere is a greater alertness and vigour in the 
stroke. You could hardly have a better cpitomr of die fundamental 
dJflercncc between the Persian and Chinese aesthetic idea. 1 do not 
pretend that this equals the finest Chinese drawing, but it is the work of 
a very real artist. 

As early as the fourth century' the Tartar chie^ who w'cre settled in 
Nonh Gliina had Itecome converted to BuddhiKin. By tlie middle of ii>c 
fifth, one of these chiefs managed to become paramount, to unite ail 
the Tartar forces and to conquer the whole of China as far as the 
Yangtsc, Tim was the beginning of tfic Wei Dynasty. Tills Wei emperor 
imposed Buddliism as tlie State religion in North China, and even in the 
South, which remained purely Chinese, Buddhism tended to prc\'ail. 
Under the \Vej kings in Central China enormous Buddhist monuments 
svcTc made. As in Turkestan, chapels and halls were carved out of rock 
faces, and the imagery was also sculptured in the li^’ing rock. The central 
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piUar (2^3), ttft as a support in the middle of such a liaJl, u-ith its 
surface covered with Buddhist relief, gives an example. And this (214) 
is the central (igurc of Btiddlia, round which an apse has been excavated 
with attendant Ggurcs in smaller niches. It is a verj' grandiose idea, 
and we sec that the Chinese artists were able to rise to the idea of a 
supernatural, idealised human type when once they were faced with this 
problcTD, though it was one that W'as fundamentaUy opposed to tlieir 
native outlook. The vast amount of labour entailed by the excavation 
and sculptural decoration of the temples precluded the possibility of any 
very high aesthetic standard. The greater part must have been done by 
skilled stone-cutters ratlier than by real sculptors. All that coutd be 
hoped for, all indeed that W‘as really recjuircd, was a general impressive¬ 
ness of effect; and that is ccriainly attained tn this figure. But the actual 
execudon shoi^'s that mcclmiiical simplification tvhicli Is the outcome of 
using art for its prestige value. The main tines of the figure arc admirably 
understood: but die actual fbrttis arc summary and wnthoui any ruilncss 
of content. 

TJie Buddha in a niche (215) is a more individual work with a more 
searching and sensitive handling, especially in the beautifully designed 
folds of the drapery. There is, too, a ftuc sense of sprariat values in die 
placing of the figure in the niche and a peculiarly classic taste in the 
simple (icsLgn of tlic festooned canopy with its dao t*icb marks to give it 
the right accent and force. 

Buddha showed on one occasion a reprehensible want of considera¬ 
tion for aesthetics. It was when in order to convert some doubting 
Indian prince he appeared suiroundcd by a thousand repetitions of his 
owT) form. The represenlauon of this event (at6) was, as you see, not 
conducive to good design; and it was a particularly favourite tlieme 
because the mere multiplication of figures of Buddha was an act of 
piety, and the figures had then a multiplied magic power. And here we 
touch on one of the constant dangers to art of religious belief, io 
proportion as the image Is sacred, the quality of it as an is irrelevant, 
Tlie moment it can he recognissed as symbolizing the holy being, the 
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worshipper Is ^tisficd—a feet that one can verify any day in a Roman 
Catholic church. For religious art is essentially a meclranisnij a means 
to a practical end—the creation of magic. Under this influence it 
tends to lose all its spiritual power and to become entirely materialial 
and utliitarian. 

This representation of Buddha taking leave of hts horse (217) has a 
certain charm in the general disposition of hglii and Bhade» but Is 
extremely clumsy and indifTercnt in Us execution. Btit it is not sur¬ 
prising to find that the Chinese sculptors express their most profound 
feetings not when they arc engaged on the idealuted figtiris of ttie 
Buddha and other di'^'ine beings^ but on the merely huttian attendants 
and worshippers. For instance, the central figure of Buddha in this 
relief (218) is ejuite conventional and superticiaJi but the subsidiitry 
figures engraved on die walls show a much more intimate and dedicate 
feeling. No. 219 shows the group of donors in detail. I suspect they arc 
members of the royal court, and here the feeling becomes far iu<ifc 
intense and compulsive* The slow processional movement of the group 
of riobtes is extremely moving and impressive; and mark with what 
subtle ingenuity' the ardst avoids any monotony by tlie varied heights 
and the suggestions of space and depth given by tlic various iuclinadons 
of the figuj'es, what variety^ lie gets by his use of the standanis aiid 
flabcliurns that are veaved over the royal party. VVe cannot help iliinking 
of Justinian ar^d his Court at Ravenna; but this h a more advanced, 
more ^savant* ait—by which I mean learned without the pejorative 
implications of that word. 

It b, of course, csscndoHy a pictorial and non*sculptural an. It 
carries on the great tradiLion of the Han painters, hut one cannot deny 
that the art has gained from Buddhist influences a new exaltation of the 
emotional pitch, h has something of that rfcufitiemmi and serenity of 
mood in which Buddhism: found the highest acliievcment. 

In the suigie figure of Buddha from one of the Buddliist eaves [a^o) 
we find tliat tire sculpture of die Wei period occasionally attained to a 
similar expressive pow^cr. Tlir movementa which is felt with extras 
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ordinary surcncss, is cnnicd thronglt in a single wave-Uke sweep of 
surprising flimplkity, and yet without Uie slightest approach to empty 
schematization. It is felt tliroughovit cvxry pliasc wth all its complex 
suggesdon.s^ of mood and character* An extraordinarv suggestion of 
abstracted contemptative absorption is given by the complete relaxation 
of die hands* The drapery is everywhere defined in curves of intimate 
sensibility. Trace* for instance, the almost imperceptible of 

the veil as its edge folk from the headdr^s on to the face and then 
moulds itself to tlie underlying forms of the body. This, too, is surely the 
work of a great artist. 

Some of the most beautiful Buddhist sculpture of die time is found in 
small pieces, wluch were used in private slirines (aai)* They almost 
always have an expression of a peculiar cendcriiciis and delicacy of 
reding—a kitid of serenity and gaiety which reminds us of thirteenth- 
century French sculpture—even ivhen they Iiai dly can be the work of 
a great individual artist* They typify the common feeling of die period. 

In dlls particular example a beautiful harmony is effected by the use 
of plastic and pictorial design togcdicr. The sculptured figures are kept 
very simple and broad and the background is delicately enriched by 
wmatfoits of different [incar designs which create an exquisite decora¬ 
tive ensemble* 

In this figure (aaa) from the side of suclt a stele the Buddhist feeling of 
the time comes to find expression* 1 1 has an almost BotticeUian gracious¬ 
ness and delicacy in the voluptuous sweetness of its linear rhyditns, 
diough it has, too, a screjiity and gaiety which u more like Fra Angelico. 
Note the trcmulotis sensibility of the lines which give vitality and force 
to a design whose extreme simplicity would olhenvise make It a little 
empty of content. You have only to imagine these lines cut with 
mechanical precision to see that it would Ixxome intolerably dull and 
empty. 

Some of the small bronxe Buddhas made for private worslup show the 
same almost overstrained rcfiiicmcni and subtlety of c.spression in the 
languid attenuation of the (brm (225). 
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There is also a great deal of secular Wd sculpture, mostly the 
tcrra>cotU figures which were buried in tombs to accompany the 
dead person. Some of these arc delightful rtsjistic genre pieces of 
everyday life. This painting (224) may be earlier, and is at all even la 
more purely ^Chinese than most Wei. 1 1 reflects for us wonderfully 
the refinement and courtliness of Chinese society. Tlic figures arc full 
of life, and the poses, in spite of their subtlety, are intensely evocative 
of character. 

The two Wei statuettes (225) are full of character and vitality, with 
tliai rcnmrltablc feeling for pose and tnovcmcni which seems almost 
constant even with such minor artists as would be employed on these. 
Wc notice, too, dial something of the peculiar tenclemess of expression 
which Buddhist art had created for ideal types flows over into these 
cv'cryday people. Just as a similar predominant mood did in the French 
sculpture of the thirteenth century. 

But the realism of the Tartar horseman (226) is rather forhidding. 
This is c\Hdentty one of die Tartar cavalrymen whom the Tartar 
emperors employed in China, but again the general character is 
vividly realized in the stiffness and solidity of the movement. 

Even more remarkable U the realism of the camel (aa?). How well 
the artist has felt that gesture of tlic head with which the came! gives 
vent to its disgruntled obstinate resentment. It is, of course, more 
literal and more picturesque than the animal sculpture of the previous 
period, but it still keeps touch with the inner life; it has not become 
merely descriptive and external, 

I i^annot drai%' any sliarp disdnciion between the Wei art and tliat of 
the Sui Dynasty which followed it in a.d, 589. Tins dynasty reunited the 
north and south and no doubt the art becomes more entirely Chinese in 
feeling, The sculpture tends 10 lose the exaltation of mood, and the 
fragile voluptuous beauty of the Wei to become more weigiiLy and more 
solidly and consistently plastic. Thb feeling for gravity and this realiza¬ 
tion of the full plastic volume of the figure, thb complete expression of 
tlie greatest passible amplitude, is seen in tliis magnificent and impt^ng 
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Jlodliisattva (saS), It lost tJic gractousncss, the gaiety of (he earlier 
art, but perhaps realises more impressively ihe retnoteacss from all 
mundane alTairs, ihc divine alsstraction of the Buddimt ideal. The 
drapery is reduced to forms of extreme conciseness, almost bareness; 
tlicre is no concession lo decorative enrichment. It shows Buddhist art 
being reclaimed as it were, and brought back into tlie ausiercr fonnal 
systems of early Chinese art. 

Tins Sui Buddha (229) b a dated bromse image of the Sut Dynasty—a 
figure for a private altar representing Buddha and the atieiidam 
Bodhisattvas. This has much more decorative charm — ^lor which the 
Bodhi tree under w hich Buddha attained enlightenment gives excuse— 
but the figures themselves show the same sparencss and austerity, ilie 
same full plastic realization. The Sui Dynasty' w'as succeeded almost 
immediately by the T*aiig. Thb repeated the situation of die Han — 
once again China was united into a powerful empire capubie oi' domi¬ 
nating the Mongol tribes of Central Asia, But the imperialism of 
T'ang times did not liave die same effect on art as the Hati irnpcrialbin. 
Tlib is perhaps largpdy because it was fert'endy Buddhist^ and Buddhism 
impb'ed a spiritual ideal winch counteracted the tendency to tucclianical 
perfection. It laid stress on die e^•ocalive power of art to suggest those 
spiritual conditions approved of by Buddhbm. If ytiu will let the word 
pass in its vaguest sense, we might almo^il say tliat it gave a romantic 
tendency to T*ang an which contrasts widi the more matter of fact 
Ckinlucianisin of the Han period. 

It W'as a time of nadonal setfeonfidcncc, of conscious pride in Chinese 
culture — it w-as alid the great period of Chinese poetry, producing 

men like Li Pt> and Po Cbu-i—and its art reflects dm c-xuberant energy 
and self-confidence. Look ai the handling of small T'ang bronze 
animab (230) and you will ace wliat I mean. Tlie stray nervous accents 
on the form arc everywhere stated with tremendous surciiess and left as 
the first thumb stroke modelled the wax w ithout any attempt to smooth 
it over or make it more regular. Tlicrc is nothing of the high polish of 
some of the Han pieces. Look too at the tremendous energy cxpi cased in 
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the movements. There is certainly a kind of romantic delight in what¬ 
ever is extreme and vehement in expression. 

Tile charger (231) is from the tomb of tile Emperor Tai Tsung made 
in A.D. 637. On his tomb he had portraits of all his favourite chargers. 
Clearly the need to give to these reliefs an impressive momiracntal 
gravity and solidity imposed a certain rcacraint on the artist’s catober- 
ance, but vvhat a straining enei^ underlies this apparent stiilncss. Tlic 
horses of this period seem lo revert to the massive types of the Han, very 
distinct from the small and agile Mongolian type, and (he artist—though 
we do not tnoiv his name it Ls probable that for the emperor’s tomb a 
recognized artist was employed—the artist has accepted all the clumsi¬ 
ness and stolidity both of horse and man, and hascvcryrvherc underlined 
this character both in Jtis arabesque and in titc choice of a liigii relief — 
and yet we see what a conscious and learned artist be was by his refusal 
to use that relief fully in the interior planes so that tlic Harness of the 
general surface of the monument is not interfered with. He understood 
how to give at once the idea of high relief, to use that for its suggestions 
of mass and force, and yet not contradict the architectural function of 
the relief. 

Tlie raiiA head (232) is another masterpiece of T\'mg sculpture, and 
again we have this feeling of controlled energy and force that is held in 
check by the organizing sntcliigence. We almost gel back to the spirit of 
the Chou designers in some of tltesc T*ang works. Here again we get the 
feeling of the life of the animal even within the strict formal comprcsston, 
and how' free and sensitive die cutting is — look at the corrugations of 
the horn, how they are given by a scries ofsltarply cut grooves w hich the 
artist has refused to retouch or regularize. Or here in this owd pot (233) 
wc see that die power (o keep the life and characitur of the animal even 
when almost all likeness is destroyed—the ptns-cr which Cluncse artists 
share with the Scythians-^ull persists. The suggestion of vital energy of 
movcmeni persists even in the body and stance of the pot. 

But T’ang art is mainly familiar to us from the smaller terra¬ 
cotta sculptures which were burled in tombs to sen-e die carth- 
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spirit of the departed. A great raajorit)' of these arc mere commercial 
pixMlucts of no ardstjc merit, a.*; we know to our cost now that they 
liave become the fashion. But occasional pieces such as the horse (234) 
arc of line quality^ and again we note the romantic exuberance an d 
energetic handling. 

This lady riding (235), which suggests that women have more thAn 
once gained and then lost their liberty, is a dcUghifid trouvaille in 
mo\'cancnt.t 

Some of the Buddhist bronzes of the period arc also very beautiful. 
This example (136) is of course vtay near to the Sui style, and it may 
l>dong there, but it has already the energy and force ofT'ang art. Tlie 
firm poisc and balance of the figure and tlie vigorous relief are very 
striking, 

rile 1 ‘ang was a period of general artistic activity, and linear design 
was 00 less cultivated than in the Han, as you can see from this Buddhist 
engraved stone (23?)* Here of couric the X*ang artist is working in the 
tradition of Buddhht design lianded down from VVei times and his fine 
has to be in liarmony witli die mood of serenity and repose which the 
Buddhist ideal required. But within that limit wliat artistry, firmness 
and assurance there is in the line, what energy the slight suggestions of 
movement indicate. Tlic balance of the design, too, the choice of 
quantities for the larger forms which hold the pattern, show a tiighly 
deliberate and complete art, 

Tiiis leads u$ directly to the painting of T*ang times and in fact 
has always looked back to the T'ang as the golden age of painting. At 
this point then I want 10 give you a very rapid review of Cfiinese 
painting, and for that I altall go back in lime to Han painting and give 
some idea of its development up to T'aiig times. 

Look again at the Han briefe [ 195,196). f doubt if they arc equalled 
by any later Chinese painting that has come down to us. The nearest in 
fxiint of time b the celebrated roll in the British Museum (238, 239J 

* TIjc orffpaal figait refcrrwl lo in tlw ketunr, of a Udy playing polo, has pm-ccl 
icnpoaiUlc to obtain. A ym il nr figurr has been suladtuttd. 
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called the InstTuciions of thcGovcmcsa* whEcli is attributed to Ku Kai- 
shih^ a cckbmted tiamc of liic fourth century^ i.c. Jus) about a cetitury 
later than our Han artist. Tliis is almost certainly not by Ku Kai*shili 
atid cannot be dated with certainty, but it must belong to the pre- 
T‘ang period. 

In this the line is far more suave and gentle in its rounded curvature. 
The first scene represents a family with a distingubhed looking 

gentleman surrounded by his wife, his concubines and tiidr oflspring— 
one of the liitJc boys is having his hair combed, at which be is protesting 
vigorously. It Lt a scene of domestic peace and contentmen t — the group¬ 
ing of the figures is admirably planned to build a pyramidal design 
which ilie gentle rhythmic flow of the tine binds together into a clearty 
fell unity. 

Again in the scene where the Emperor is conversing with the gover¬ 
ness in her bedrooim (^39), tltere is a similar serenity and elegance in 
the line. AltJiougb the drawing of these figures lacks the incisive energy 
and evocative power of else Han artists, something of the psychologicat 
situation which is tranquil without emotional stress does, 1 think, come 
out in the gestures and regard of the figures- But again it is the elegant 
easy flow of the rhytlim and the skilful disposition of the picture space 
that arc the chief mtercsi. It is curious to note how little the suggestion 
of pictorial apace depends upon accurate peiapective. It docs not in the 
least destroy the impression that the top of the bed cubieJe is in inverted 
perspective. We realize quite clearly the relative positions of the figures 
amiti their surroundings. 

But this scroll, though it is a striking iilusiraiionof the court life of the 
period, is not 1 chink a work of the highest kind. It marks the extra¬ 
ordinary refinement and delicacy of Chinese culture even amid the 
troubled dmes which succeeded the fall of the Han Empire—but ii is 
essentially a courtly work, and polite, impeccable in its taste, too un¬ 
impassioned and uninspired to move us much. Even the composition 
strikes ua rather as admirably balanced and correet than as the decisive 
discovery of a creative imagination. 
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The Emperor {94^) ^ a scroll in Eerlin representing thirteen 
great emperors of the past, and is almosi certainly by a T^aog artist^ 
p<Tha[ 34 p Yen Li-pen, ft is clearly in the same tradition os the K.u Kai- 
sJiih, bill shows greater energy in the line, greater vitality in the figures 
and a more varied rhythmic iiarmony,. though even this lacks the 
rapidity and (itstanianeity of tite Han drauglitsmcii. 

It is i-ery dilTicult to say anytliing definite about early Chinese paint^ 
tugs, because in spite of the enormous amount of art-criticism wTiri art- 
history which was written even in tiiese early periods very few pictures 
Cnitist of which the actual origin is known—-and the Ciiinese themselves 
scarcely distinguished between an original and a later copy by another 
gi'eai ardst. For ev<^ great masters spent much of tfteir tune reproduce 
ing earlier masterpieces. 

We cannot be poudve that the so-called Ku Kai-shih is not a sinth- 
century copy of a fourth-century original. For instance tlie Collating 
of the Books {24.1) Is probably only a later, perhaps a Sung copy of a 
T*ang picture by Yen Li-pen. If it is a copy it is by a master who kept 
the freedom and delicacy of his line and here (he composition is to my 
mind a real discovery. It gives us a shock of surprise to feel, as we do 
at once, that all these Bgures with tlie coinplicated interplay of their 
gestures build up so inc\'itable a unity^ 

The darks of the scarves and hair arc beautifully disposed so as to 
carry through a kind of musical rhydimic theme xvhick is inwardly 
exhilarating; and die play of dircettona given by the movements of the 
figures are freely contrasted and balanced. Such a power of realizing 
th e plastic inierpEay of a nttm bertd'figures in a space like this is achieved 
only in luglily dcvciopetl artistic tracliUons. Masiicdo was perhaps 
the first European artist who had arrived at this point of pictorial 
science. 

With the Ciiciical orgy again (242) w e cannot be sure of the date of 
the actual extxution. The subject of the drunken Taoist monk goes 
back to the sixth century anti no cine doubts the early date of the actual 
forms of dress accessories, etc. 1 suspect that this is by a T'atig artist, 
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possibly the celebrated Ven Li-pen. Certainly no other picture of the 
great classic epoch tvbich I have seen gives me the same feeling of l>dtig 
in the presence of a great master as this, 

UTiat first strikes us Is the extraordinary atmospheric quality of iJic 
tvhole lone, the delicacy of the contrasts and yei the firmness of ilie 
contours, which seem to be precise wItJiout ever becoming hard or 
mechanica]. The dfeci of the delicate white drapery of the curtatm, the 
way these simple forms dominate and unify the composition is extra- 
ordinary^ And the space even beyond the far edge of the tent-like 
ctm^truction is made vividly sensible. Of coutsc much of this is lost in 
the repixMJuction owing to the extreme subtlety and ddicac)* of the 
original and the darkening of the silk on which it is painted. But 1 hope 
something of its mysterious richness and liarmotiy comes througlu The 
drawing is very diffcrciu from that of the Ku Kai-ahih, for the rhythm is 
far less obvious and is full of surprising variations and uillecilons. 
Notliing of the expression b sacrificed to mar the elegance and con¬ 
tinuity of flowing curves. Look, for instance, at the ugly square mask of 
the anxious attemdant to the tight of the drunken priest or die almost 
brutal forms of the drunken figures to the right. 11 is not easy to enter 
into the spirit of this strange work. The stories about it in Chinese 
writers would suggest that it is a satire on the drunkenness of the priest, 
but the whole efTect b one of lyrical beauty, almost of tenderness and 
compunction. And after all it docs not much matter what the aribi 
may have intended—^svhat w-e feel is what came through from die 
artist’s unconscious reactions, what transpires inevitably htim the 
quality of his handling and die liarmonics of his tone coni lasts—and thb 
belongs to the universal language of art tvhich leaps across all divblons 
of space and time and puts m into direct contact with die artbt's 
spirit. 

This Arliai (*43), or hermit, belongs to a series assigned to Kuan 
Hsiu of the later T‘ang- They are very unusual works, much morc 
mdividual in style than anything else of the tune if we except the 
Clerical orgy which is perhaps later. Here we seem to touch more 
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nearly the romantic vehemence of some of the T‘aiig sculpture. They 
exemplify a type of liitAgery of which we have very little in Western 
art—seriousj perhaps even religious caricature; we arc apt to regard 
caricature as purely comic, but there is nothing inherently necessary 
in that connectiDTi. Tliese are ceriainiy very impressive renderings of 
character pushed to almost impossible extremes, and yet without 
ceasing to be con^Tnemg. They are also unusual in their pow’crrtd 
suggestion of plastic relief—they are leas linear, more sculptural, than 
most Clhiiiesc paintings, and in ill at respect more aktn to ^Vcsicrn 
pictorial ideas. 

This is another cighth^entury painting (244), a part of the frescoes 
in (he Buddhist eaves ofTun Huang in the far West, It is probably by 
a minor provincial artist but has a strangdy moving cScct by reason of 
its odd perspective presentation of a scene wth its strong patterned 
treatment of the tree iruuks against the fortress walls and t!ie lighting 
figures below. Ii shown diat rescfurcoful pow-cr of the Cltinf-or of convey¬ 
ing spatial Impressions by means scarcely known to Western art and, as 
usual, liiclr extcaordinary feeling for interval. 

If this hermit (245) is by Lung-mun as is supposed it belongs to 
the dcventli century. It is certainly tlic work of a great master. These 
simple economical lines have a strange evocative power, giving us not 
only the whole space and atmosphere of this woodland scene but a 
feeling of a remote and my'stcrious mood to which the figure of the 
hermit wTapped in profound meditation as he watches the deer in the 
park adds a note of poignancy. 1 cannot help likening this to Gior-^ 
gionc’s equally mysterious picture of the three astrologcts. 

It is c.xiraordinary to Itavc achieved such almost photograplJc 
realism in the drawing of die horses vviih such an effect of style— 
such evident aesthetic purpose in the rctadons of the ports, li is the 
sense of inevitability in the placing of these fornts within the picture 
rectangle—the choice of quandiy and interval, for which the Chineae 
seem gifted to a point rarely attained by Wcsicm artists. Degas may be 
ci ted as one of those who most thorouglily undetstood this Ctunese quail ly, 
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Hiat tht^re wa£ a great school of landscape pamdng as early as the 
T'ang dynasty tlierc can be no doubt, but nothing of it rcmaim> Tlib 
Sung copy (247) is after SVang Wd, the greatest landscapisl of T’ang 
tiroes; but it clearly sho^N's more the feding of Sung than of T‘arig tiroes 
in the delicacy and fragility of Its fortns. ft is strange to think that in the 
elcvenili or twelfth century Chinese civilization had reached such a 
point as this — could give to individuals that detachment from the 
ordinary concerns of life that would enable them to indulge in such a 
sophisticated response to natural appearances as this. Only people who 
sought their pleasures in contemplation rather than action could arrive 
at such a deep understanding of the spiritual overtones of natural 
appearances as this artist has expressed. 

It b a very curious fact that the Chinese, who disregarded the obvious 
effects ofligiit and shade in tlidr rendering ofpersoins and objects, should 
have been thus sensitive to the far subtler tone relations by which we 
express suclt atmospheric cfTccts—and should in this direction have 
anticipated Western art by nearly 1000 years. Nothing quite like this 
can be seen in Europe before the later ninctecntli century. Rubens is 
the only artist of earlier times tvho noted and expressed these motnents 
when the familiar fonns of the landscape arc veiled and transmuted 
by tile birth of sunrise or twilight—but his robust and straightforward 
nature was incapable of the remote eJusivcncss and the subtle implica- 
uons ofsudi a work as this. Perhaps Seurat ^ves utour nearest European 
parallel, and he too, like dm T'ang artist, relied mainly for his expression 
upon the feeling for intervals. 
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ALTHOUGH I do uoi feel very sore ibat these lectures are 
j \ profitable to you, I ha\*e recently been compelled to admit that 
jt Athcy arc decidedly good for me. Having set myself the task of 
giving you a general survey of different arts and periods I liavc been 
coTTipdlcd to study a little more carefully certain arts that 1 have 
hitherto passed ov'cr vrith a superficial and supcrctlious glance. This is 
pardcularly the case with. Indian art- The general aspect of almost all 
Indian works of art is intensely and acutely distasteful to me. It is 
excessive and redundant, it shows an extravagant and exuberant fancy 
which seems uncoil trolled by any principle of co-ordinadon and, above 
all perhaps, the quality of its rhythms displeases me by its nerveless and 
unctuous sinuosityi In striking contrast to Chioese art, ilie sensuality 
of Indian artists b exceedingly crotic'—the leitmotiv of much of their 
sculpture b taken from the more relaxed and abandoned poses of the 
female figure, A great deal of their art, even their religimis art, b 
delinitcly pornographic, and although I hav'e no moral prejudices 
against that form of expression it generally mierfcres with aesthetic 
considerations by inicrposing a Strong irrelevant intemt which tends to 
distract both iltc artist and the spectator from the essential purposes of a 
work of art* 

1 luive always been tempted, tlicn, to write off Indian art as one which 
could yield but little to the searcher for aesthetically significant objects, 
but the need to clarify and express my feelings with regard to it has very 
mud I modified thb attitude, I liave Itad to recognize lltat although die 
Indians are altnost loiaMy lacking in that organizing ajid co-ordinadng 
power without which uo cogent and inevitable unity can be achieved, 
they none the less are gifted to an extraordinary extent with wliat I 
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should call plastic facility. They have a very vKid sense of natural form 
and arc aide to reproduce it with extraordinary accuracy and ease, so 
that the most complicated movements of tlic figure present no difficul¬ 
ties to them. 

i said in speahing of Chinese art that it was essentially familiar to u$ 
and I tentalii^ly suggested that this was partly due to the fact that their 
chiU/atbn has been, like ours, strongly tinged with rationalism. I 
suggested that the power to recognise logical necessity might he in some 
way akin to the power to construct artistic unities in which thr relations 
of tile parts obeyed what 1 called a sensual logic. 

Now the Indian is one of the most completely anti-rationalist civiliaa- 
tiorn tliat lias ever cxistetl. Their vast synthetic religious systems seem to 
us to treat witli sublime indifference the antinomies of logical distinc¬ 
tion. They refuse altogether to analyse and distinguish, Tlicy can re¬ 
concile entities that to us seem contradictory or opposed. And their art 
to bear this out. What we should regard as gross sensuality may 
;bc to them a constituent of the highest spiritual condition, and crude 
icroiic representations may fitly be employed in temples to the purest 
•abstractions of divinity. The Hindus must in these respects appear to 
us, and indeed have appeared to many other peoples, among the most 
cnigmaLic people in the world, and it is not surprising therefore that 
• ’their art b difficult of access to the Westem mind in most respects. 

But it will he best to look at examples and to try to deduce from them 
the dominant and peculiar traits of Uiis peculiar art, 

Tlie earliest pieces date from the reign of the great Buddhist King 
Asoka in the third century b.c. 

The /\sok:t pillar is an example of die highly st>*Estic art dcri\'cd from 
Achacmenid Persian originals. Darius had conquered North-West India 
about 500 B.C., and evidently the art he brought widi him still giivc the 
key to Indian sculptors, Tliis pillar was erected by Asoka to mark the 
spot where Buddha first set in motion the wheel of the law. It is lacking 
in any distinctive characteri die forms arc purely decorative with little 
sense of design. 
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This monster (348), from another Asoka monument, is a slightly more 
vital design, but in detail it repeats the mcehanieal tnsensittvc quality of 
all Achaemenid art. llic next cxainptc is of the first century ax,, the 
great Kuddhist stupa at Sanchis tviih its elaborately carved triumplial 
ardics or gates. 

Ill the figures from one of these gates (^49) disdnedvely In dian 
qualities arc already apparent- VVe note the extraordinary power of 
imitative realism. This elephant is quite astoiikitingly elcphandnc. 
Excq>t for the eye, which is very much enlarged and humanized, tliis 
has the specific character and the very texture of the skin of an elephant, 
and die artist has given the sloppy shambling gait of the legs to a nicety, 
and no less the languid swaying mov^ent of the trunk. But it is rather 
an extraordinar>- likeness than an iuterpretadon in plastic terms of the 
animal’s inner file such as wc find In Siberia and China. It comes 
nearer to the photographic realism of much bad modern art than to 
such interpretadve masterpieces as the T'ang ram (332). Sotnetliing 
similar transpires in the treatment of tlic V'akshim (a kind of fairy 
spirit), who leans out from the edge of die gate post in a pose wluch 
became almost an obsession of Indian artists. This provocative dihujtchi- 
mtnt of the female figure — wc have to use a French word For this for the 
French are the only European pNiple who have elaborated widi a 
similar intensity of interest and frankness of express ton the erotic aspects 
of the female figure—this dfhanchnnent then, became as 1 say an obscs' 
sion—it is this type of curve that pervades a great quantity of Indian 
sculpture, even when it is purely decorative and non-representative. If 
we compare this sinuous and flaccid curve ivith the controlled energy 
expressed by the rounded rectangular system of curvaiitre of early 
Cliincsc art wc gel the csscndal difference between tlie spiritual 
attitudes of the two peoples. We s!iaU see other examples which will 
make this clearer. But what this figure shows also is the extraordinary 
capacity of these Indian artists to seize and c.xpress the most complicated 
plastic sv'stcms, The)’ have perfect freedom of plastic dlrecdon. You 
remember with whal slow, hesitadng and tcniadvc steps Egyptian and 
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Suxncrian sculptors liberated iliemsclvcs 6x>di ibe flat Grontal approaclies 
to the plastic structure of a human figure^ and we shall lind precisely 
the same thing in Greek art; hut diLs artist who belongs, remember^ 
to the bcgiiming of truly Indian art, can twist hb torso at any angle, 
can relate his limbs to il»e trunk in any possible pose^ In sliort, bis 
imaginadon. evolves directly and freely in three-dirncnsional space, 
whereas Western artists can only achieve this freedom step by step and 
as it were by deduction from a series of rwo-dimenslonal elevations. 
Tins is a very remarkable gill and b one of the chief charactcnstica of 
Indian art* It b equally apparent in the early statue of a flute-playing 
divinity (250), 

Indian architecture expresses no less dearly iliis extraordinary plastic 
facility. The Hindus arc, I think, the only people who have conceived of 
a building as an object carved out of a solid block rather than as a 
structure built up by elevations which are joined tc^ethejr. It b almost 
unthinkable that a man whose point of departure was that of a con- 
Stnicior would arrive at such an idea as the temple of Bhubwiesvar 
(^51), where there are no fa9ad£3, no dominant aspects, but rather an 
rqi 1,-^1 protrusion in any direction around a central core. Of course tlib 
was in fact constructed and not carved from tlic sobd block, but i) 
shows how the sculptor’s— 4 lie excavator’s—imagination has dominated 
die constructor's or builder’s. And often enough the temples are 
actually escavatod out of ihc solid rock, as b Uic case in the temple at 
Ellora (*52). Only a people gifted with an extremely free plastic 
imagiDation—a people to whom this difftcult an of discovering a formal 
structure within tlie sliapelcss block presented no obstacle^—would have 
dreamed of undertaking such a colossal work of sculpture as thb. It b 
true that here rectangular aspects facilitate die control, but widi what 
extraordinary case the artbt breaks die uniformity of surface at any 
point bv immense saliences and deeply hotlowed-oui recessions. Only 
die most daring and advanced of the Italian Baroque architects, men 
like Pietro da Cortona and Bernini, arrived at such plastic freedom in 
architecture, and this dates from the eighth century. 
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The Dihcr charactcrtsiic of Indi^ art which I alluded U) at first, its 
want of organiziiig con trolling power, its lack of sensual logic, is less 
evident here. Indeed, the temple at Etiora is exceptional tn Indian art 
in tins respect. The main pavilion is extremely lucid in design. The 
simplicity of the base — its supporting power well cmpliasized by the 
stepped recession—-is followed by the heavy enrichment of tite Irieze 
and then by tlte relief of a flat surface, and this leads to a second en> 
riched member, here quite rightly more delicate and less massive. Tliw 
leads by a curved inflection, to die dominant black shade of the pavilion 
tvith its massi\'c rectangular suppmns—the broad curved overhangabo^'e 
it being a One invention admirably suggesting its protective function. 
Eut elsewhere a good oppornmity for a contrasting simplicity bfrittered 
away by gratuitous corbellings or there is a capridous and dbconcerting 
change of scale to die series of roinutc reliefs. Tliesc destroy a much 
ncctlcd plane surface and remain quite out of key with the general 
dbuibudon oftiglit and stiade. It b an example of that lack of sense 
for proportionate quantities (which is so essential to our idea ol' organic 
design), and 1 have gone into it at Icngdi because among Indian con¬ 
structions (bis temple approximates mure nearly to both Western and 
Chinese classic ideas. 

The tower of Madura (*53) gives a truer picture of the typical Hindu 
temple and shows fully diac lack of co-ordination and logical correlation 
of pans which b so dbturbing to the VVesterw mind, though of course 
certain perioeb of Gothic architecture have approximated to this. ^Vhat 
a complete want of syntax! 

Let US return to ihe sculpture. That of Saitclib, tvhich we have looked 
at, shows us die Hindu genius liberating itself from Achaemcnid tradi- 
dons, but it had hardly done this — had scarcely had time to set about its 
own Buddhist ictmograpliy — when anotlicr influence came in; (his was 
the Groco-Buddhist an of Bactria which we studied at the moment of 
its voyage across Central Asia, fn India the same an was modiHed in 
a different direction, in Gandhara In North-West India, where the two 
arts first came into contact. 
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In this bearded figure (254) Tndisii sculptor is almost literally 
copying a Hetlenbtic original, though the pose is one that no Greek 
figure ever took. This statue (255), whidt comes from Peshawar, shows 
the Indian influence at work, The pose here is purely Greek, that of a 
Zeus. The race suggests a Scytltian t>'pe, *0 that it was once supposed to 
be a portrait of a Scythian king, but it really represents Kuvera, an 
important figure in Buddhist roytiiology, I’cw contacts Ijeiween two 
difTcrent arts have ever produced such distressing results as this between 
Greek and Indian. The Greek ideal of nobility when tints translated ttiio 
the liberal realism which was natural to the Hindu passes at once from 
the sublime to the ridiculous. -And the Greek love of precision here 
becoTnes a slippery tightness and deadne® of surface wliich dentes at 
once sensibility and vitality, 

Tlie seated Buddha (256) is little better. See how the mean literal 
naturalism of these heads breaks \viih the general plastic theme utterly. 
In tltc second version (257] the fiarmony of proportions of the Greek 
idea of human beauty is maintained, hut die drapers- siiow^ the Indian 
unrestraint in the unstructural sinuosity of the folds with tlicir mon¬ 
otonous repetition of ncrtTless meandering curves. There ia moreover, in 
spite of the religious intention, very Ktilc sign of that expression of the 
inner life which was so striking in the Afghan sculptures from Hadda. 
In fact tlie Itidlans, unlike the Mongols and Iranians of Central /\sia> 
could make no good use of Greek models. 

The Mathura school of the second century a.d. marb a considerable 
step in the re-emancipation of Indian art from this unjbrttutatc contact 
with Greece, In this single head I258) the t>-pe »largely changed in an 
Oriental direction—note the forms of the eye and the filling of the orbit 
—though Greek proportions are still followed. Here a very real plastic 
unity is achieved and the modelling of the mask shows a deUcatc 
sensibility. At this last stage we might almost say that the Greek in¬ 
fluence was all to tile good in restraining Indian exubcrsuicc. 

The two figures of Yakslias (259) same school and period, 

and here, although something in the faces shows a trace of Greek ideas, 
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ivc arc almost back at SaocltLs, Tlie 5 giires are purdy aitd typically 
Indian, Here even more you get ilic exaggerated dikaitthtititttl and a 
frank emphasis on the sexual aspects of the hgurct and again you sec the 
plastic freedom of the inovcmeni of planes. .And here we can appreciate 
more fully another characteristic of Hindu plastic feeling—its intense 
and literal realism, its power to reproduce the actual surface and 
texture of desh. In fact this Indian realism h altnutt Literally skin 
deep — vve fed at once the clastic softness and resilience of tliis desh — 
our imagination is invited no further; \vc have no inkling of what lies 
beneaiii — ^of the bony siruciurc which gives to the body its coherence 
and to the limbs their leverage. Now nearly all great plastic artists have 
been inictisdy tnoved by just tins latter asiicct of organic forms, because 
it is by our imaginative apprehension of this skeletal armature that we 
‘feel most itssdf^onsistcncy — its structural unity, in European art this 
passionate sense of structure has often been pursued to pedantic ex¬ 
tremes, but even in China, where no such conscious efforts have been 
made, you have only to recall that bronze hear (ifis) 1 shoived you to 
see how largely the beast's armature helped oar realization of its vital 
power. So that Hindu an is singular in thus combining an extraordinary 
j control of free plastic movement with a marked indifference to the 
! structural mechanism. The Hindu artist's imagination is so ciiihrallcd 
by his feeling for the undulating and yielding movements of the body as 
a whole and Iik feeling for the .surface f j.uality of flesh, that he places all 
his emphasis on itiese aiipects, to the exdusioo of tliat fimdamcntal 
structure which has preoccupied the other great schools of plastic design. 

It is mieresling to see tltat tlic plastic ilJuairatiom of Buddhism in 
India arc so naively concerned idth the sensual aspects of nature, not 
only in the human figure hut in the profusion of tropical animal and 
vegetable life, when tlic essential doctrine they were ihiisirating pro- 
claimed the renunciation of sensual desire as the only means to the 
highest good. It Ls also curious to note how much more spiritual beauty 
was achieved by the rationalise Chintz than the iuLcnstdy religious 
Hindus. 
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Ttie next great monument to In* considered Is the temple of AmaravatL 
This is in liic Dckkan, far away from. North-West India, so that Greet 
inHuenccs scarcely penetrated thither. Here we find a pure Indian art. 
You know* it wcU from the reUefr which line the staircase of the British 
Museum. I say you know it but perhaps like me you have passed 
it by hundreds of times^ your glance repelled by the general effect, w'Uh 
its chaotic profusion ofintagery. One is deterred by the absence of any 
clear general design, by the absence of any of those plain surfaces which 
the eye demands h> relieve it from diis tnocssant repetition of cbullicni 
and pasty forms—all of about the same size with no co-ordinating or 
dominating accents. It is like a sentence which meanders on page after 
page without any recognizable syntactical structure. Bui if by an effort 
of will you concentrate your attention on one single relief after anotlicr 
you arc now and Uicn rcw'ardcd by designs of astoiiislung power—the 
level of tlie w'ork varies immensely and it is only now and again that 
tve are confronted by a real artist. 

There is no single piece in the British Museum as good as ihc scene 
with an elcphaiit (260) which is at Madras, but there are one or two 
dial are comparable. This b really a proof of tltc astonislmig aptitude 
of the Hindu sculptors for plastic expression. It tells the story ofhow' ilie 
traitor Oevadeth inadc an ctephaiii mad with drink and loi^scd him 
against tlic Buddha, To tiic left Uic elephant rushes in, throwing a man 
about with his trunk and trampling on another; behind is the terror- 
stricken crowd with two lovers w'ho cling logctlicr in an agouy of Fear 
while others look from windows: to die right die elephant kneels in 
submission to Sakyamuni. The story is told with real dramatic feeling 
and die suggestion of figures crowding together in agitated movement is 
vividly grim. But w hat surprises us mosi is the jigwer of suggesting tJie 
space in which this complicated scene takes place. See how effective is 
die recession of die dircc figures to die right—how easily and surely w e 
grasp die whole scene. However much wc may dislike the uniform^ 
rather fat, rounding of die forms wc cannot deny that they are related 
w'idi a gcimiiie feeling for composition. Sec how a diagonal starts from 
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ihc figure of die onrushing elephant and ia admirably taken up and 
echoed by the fonns vn the dUtant group as they prepare to dy, and how 
this is most dramatically countered by the descending lines of Buddha 
and his followere approadiing undismayed from the riglu. 

It is really a remarkable pictorial design in which the dramatic 
tlicmc is put to tlie best uses. -And this is the more remarkable because 
in die great series of Buddhist frescoes at Ajanta we look in vain for any 
similar understanding. 

Some of the cai’es at Ajmita dale from the second century, i.e* 
nearly the period of the Aniaravati relief. The greater pan, however^ and 
the more important are of the fourth to seventh centuries. These frescoes 
show an extraordinarily accomplished and assured art—’Widiin the 
formula which the)' have accepted the artists are able to express the 
sacred legend witli astonishing ease and confidence; we have no 
evidence of a period of tentative beginnings. 

It is dtfittult for one who has not seen them, to know- hoiv far the 
cntliusiastic appreciation of those who have is justified. They are 
terribly damaged, and even since the earlier accounts of half a centur)' 
ago they have greatly deteriorated. However, tJicy have recently been 
reproduced photographically in colours and this enables ua to get some 
idea of liic originals. The colour is certainly often of surprising ticlicacy 
and beauty—upon a basis of w*arm neutral tints with dull reds and 
chocolate browns we find here and there surprising notes of pure pale 
blues, greens and yellows ^vhich tmve a peculiar preciosity and poig¬ 
nancy. It is, however, mainly in the details of ornamental birds and in 
the delicate drawings of flowers, animals and birds that the artists show 
their quality. It b difficiil r to make much of the compositions as a 
whole — one scene melts into anotlier—they are often overcrowded and 
there is vciy fit tic idea of organizing the figures within die picture 
space. As you sec, die proportion beti%'ccn the figures is so capricious 
and haphazard that we can gel no idea of their rcladve situarions in 
space; there Is in fact nothing like so clear a sense of pictorial design as 
wc have seen in the reliefs of Amaras'atij or as we shall find in the reliefs 
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of Borobadur, Wc almost have, tlierefore, to consider each figure 
separately or to relate them mainly l>y the decorative value of ibcir 
stlboueites. The delicacy of the (iiic contrasts no doui>t gives consldcrabk- 
value to this design in die flat* It is comparable in tliis respect to ccriaiti 
early Chinese paintings, but these designs lack the sense of interval and 
the balance of direction which we find tlierc. In short, we find here die 
same defect which lies at the root of the Indian genius, the want of co¬ 
ordinating inLclligeiice. Still, in itself this figure of a Bodhisattva (a6i) 
holding a blue lotus in his hand is very moving In the dignity and 
tenderness of its pose. In sudt figures Indian art docs at moments 
realize the e?cpression of an extraordinary spiritual exaltation. 

The only other important Indian paintings w*liich I know of arc the 
frescoes at Eagh of which there arc some excellent copies in the British 
Museum, and judging from diesc the Bagli artists showed greater powers 
of organization and a finer grasp of pictorial space than diosc of 
Ajanta. Certainly dm ficcne (afizl, where a crowd of figures, some on 
clepiiants, is seen approacliing the spectator in sharp perspective, shows 
an astonishing control of pictorial means. In European art it Is onJy 
after a long process of trial and error that artists have arrived at iliis 
freedom from die frontal aspects of objects: but this particular freedom 
to accept equally any aspect of objects—die freedom to move equally in 
every dtreetion of space—cliaracierized Indian sculpture from the first. 

Buddhism, though it had been embraced enthmiastically by vVsoka 
and the kings, had never appealed to tlie mass of the people. And by 
the eighth century resurgent Brahmanism had superseded Buddhism 
throughout India. Tfic future of Buddhism lay outside tlic cotmiry ofiis 
origin. So that wlial is called medieval Indian art is all Bralimanlc. 
Tile worship of (Jiva in particular — for Brahmaufrm is a syocretic 
religion allotving of innumerable aspects-—the tvorahip of ^va inspired 
pcrtiaps the grandest of all Indian monuments, of which the cave 
' temple at Elephanta is the 

The liall (263) is sculptured out of the solid iiilkide. Here perhaps 
more ttian anywhere else Indian art has achieved a cotisbtcni unity. It 
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would be an exaggerauon to pretend that the proportions here are as 
inevitable or as significant as those of our classical Hrchitecturc, but they 
express an idea not inadequately. They give one a sense of the vast 
SI 1 perineum bent weight of rock which these dwariish oolumm sustain 
with such ciFort. Even the great cushioned capitals^ though ihcir Ibrm is 
cmiocntly unstmctural, are not out of harmony with the overtones of the 
(hciuc. And then tiie idea of placing a colossal bust of ^va in the 
glimmering shadow of a cltapcl at the lar end of this perspective b a line 
scenic invention. Here is Uic hgurc of C'iva (264.) — the supreme spirit 
of the universe seen under three aspects. At least this is one of several 
much disputed interpretations of the image. Fortunately wc need not 
concern ourselves with this, for the Western mind soon founders in the 
shifting quicksands of Indian mythologyv where anything can cliangc 
into something else and vvlierc metaphysical speculation is inextricably 
intenvoven with freakish absurdities. Wliat concerns us, however, is 
that which the universal language of plastic harmony declares, and it 
must be admitted that here, perltaps as never before nor since, has art 
Ibund a form capable of giving palpable expiession to an idea of supreme 
cosmic power and sclf-consdousness. We are often shocked by the 
monstrosities begotten of Indian religious conceptibnsj by die many- 
armed and manydcgged divtuitics; but here, to my mind at least, the 
three iieads do not appear mcongruous. We seem able to accept Its 
symbolism as adequately expressing the idea of diverse emanations of a 
single essence. I tlunk this happy effect is largely due to the sublime 
invention of the three towering head-dresses w*hich unite into an almost 
architect lira] whole, as of a central dome supported by senudomes, 
'I'hcsc head-dresses, too, add by ihc fragile delicac)' and intricacy of 
their detail a note of aerial and fiowcrlike elegance which brings into 
ct'ca greater relief the extremely simple and broad treatment of the 
faces and torso. All the forms are conceived with the utmost amplitude 
— ^luok at the daring fullness of the lips — and they arc defined with 
unhesitating ilircctncss, and yet tlicrc are no strong accents anyivhere; 
the modelling seems enveloped In atmosphere. And here for once our 
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luscious rbnhms of Indian art arc hctd in control. Loot, for instance^ at 
the oval of the central mask tvith its almost rectangular outline; tlie 
inllccttons of the curves are often scarcely perceptible. Aside view (265) 
shows tlic same exquisite senstbility. Although the formal theme Is so 
evident, see how the lip echoes the chin and is answered 1>y the curves of 
the brow' with more distant echoes from the head-dress; there is here 
no schematic or mechanical emptiness—the modcUing for all its almost 
austere simplicity is none the less deeply coloured by die sensual tender¬ 
ness of surface so peculiar to Indian an. Noivhcre else, I think, is this 
intense voluptuousness so nicely balanced by a controlled severity of 
conception. 

The Katlasa at Eliora belongs approximately to the same date: ihb 
relief (a6h) b from there. Here again I think Indian art rises to the 
highest point of plastic beauty, it has a nervous strength which is quite 
unusual in art and brings it nearer to our own conceptions of the 

figure—look, for instance, at the modelling of the woman's torso with its 
controlled firmness and vigour. It reminds me almost of a drawing by 
Degas. Tills is very unlike the relaxed pliancy of most Indian sculpture 
and so, railtcr paradoxically, although die subject is so frankly volup¬ 
tuous ii is so completely transposed into a plastic harmony that tlicre is 
no intericrence with our aesthetic pleasure by irrelevant suggesdveness, 
wliicli is incidentally an example of bow much more potent arc the 
evocations due to the artist's ureatment than arc those due to tJte subject 
itself. 

The river goddess f-afiy) is also from Ellora. It is curious to see how 
nearly Indian art here approximates to some aspects of European r oco co. 
Tlic curves are more invertebrate, more unctuous, but how like in 
general effect to some of the wilder inventions of the Louis XV period or 
perhaps more to its German imiiatoTS, ^\nd dicre is great beauty in the 
swaying movement of the figure through which the rhythm is carried in 
a condiitious phrase, and there is some idea of organic design in the 
delicate enrichment of the background against which the high relief of 
the figure tells admirably. 
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or about the same (viz. dghili-ceniury) date is the work at Manialla- 
puram in the South. Here b one of tlic temples ( 269 ). I suspect that \ve 
get too good an idea of its design from the beauty of Monsieur Goloubev^s 
photograph] for the light brings into rehcfjust those salient horizontals 
whicli give It a certain unity of effect and veils for us the excessive and 
too exuberant ornamentation. 

Near by is an extraordinary cave temple^ a perfect type of the sperihe 
quality of Indian an, A long outcrop of rock has been hollowed out at 
one end to make a porch leading to a sanctuary excavated in the rock 
and the rest of the rock surlkcc has been covered VkitJi a vast profusion of 
sculptured reliefs (269), Only a people with an extraordinary urge to 
plastic expression would have conceived such a sclicrac, and only a 
people in whom the sense of what we may call visual syntax was almost 
entirely lacking would set about it in so happy-go-lucky a manner. The 
only sort of coherence the design has is due to the depression in the 
nadve rock. The theme chosen was the descent of the Ganges to the 
holy river from heaven, and the personiBed figure of the Ganges h seen 
in the txack, whilst on cither side there troop together to worship it ail 
the men and beasts of the earth. As elephants arc the most important 
animals for the Indians, elephants had to come along^ and as they are 
vciy large they form the only objects which count in a general vie%v 
like this, but nothing answers to them on cither side of the composition— 
tlicy jusi happen to be there. The sculptor has worked just as a cltild 
might draw a story in which it was interested, making one figure after 
another just as each came into his head. 1 know of no other art where 
we can find at once such technical competence combined with such 
v\'ant of intcUigent control. .As nearly always in Indian an, liie sculptor 
shows an extmordinafy understanding of the c har acter of the elephants., 
though also a want of any suggestion of their underlying structure. In 
detail, too, the figures which crowd this chaotic representation-—one 
cannot call it a des^n—^havc often great beauty. The hermit (270) is 
particularly fine in tlie c-xpressiveness of the movement, and poise of the 
head. 
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Here is the Ganges descending in the crack. In the ttvo attending 
figures again {i"} t), there Is extraordinary fedlng for plastic rhythms and 
that perfect freedom of movement in all directions which we have noted 
before. Look, too, at the exquisitely sensitive tnodcUing of the shoulders 
and breasts of the river goddess. 

The art of the Dravidian peoples of South India is mostly ^ivalte and 
derives from the ^ivaite art of Elephanta, The Qlvaitc Carmclic relief 
is a particularly beautiful example (272}. The literal and superficial 
naturalism of Indian art here too Is dominated by a strong feeling for 
plastic form and the movement is at once strongly held and sensitively 
expressed. See particularly the slight infiection of die lower part of the 
toi'so by the asymmetrical pose of the legs. You see, too, how dearly the 
whole volume of the chest and shoulders is suggested, and what purity' 
and yet sensibility there U in the contour. It is a little improved for us 
no doubt by the accident u'hich deprived the figure of its two extra 
arms. But Vi-e certainly have here the expression of a very rare plastic 
imagination. 

I am of course choosing from a vast number of images those ivhich 
have most interest for me. Perhaps it is as well to see for once from this 
Jain image (273) how* bad Indian religious art can be. The Jains, I 
believe, culdvaie nudity, but it would appear that they get %'ery little 
good by taking off their clothes as far as any appreciation of the 
plastic possibilities of the figure are concerned. This figure scenu almost 
to confirm the horror of idolatry which used at one time to inspire such 
eloquence in Christian missionarics—a horror which it is not often given 
to those who care for art to share. 

The temple of Konarak to which this elephant (274) belongs is of 
later date, thirteenth centurj’, Tlie temple iiself is covered w'lth in¬ 
numerable reliefs from top to bottom so minute and intricate that the 
vast majority can never be seen at all. Many of these that ai'c low 
enough down to be visible arc as grossly and crudely pornographic as 
possible. Both of these facts arc significant for Indian art. Both are the 
result of tile exclusively religious altitude of tlie Hindu artist. His work 
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Is done not primarily for man — it is indifferent whether any man ever 
sees it—once it has been done it is entirely dedicated to the glory of 
God, Thus Indhin art escapes altogether front the influence of propa¬ 
ganda and the desire for prestige, which we have seen tends to suppress 
the artist's sensibility. It never has the defects of an official art. In this 
respect at least it is one of the purest arts that wc know. The dedica¬ 
tion to the god of pornographic itnagery is no less significant—it is 
part of the Indian^s refusal to analyse or make distinctions. Every 
possible activity is felt by him indiscrimmaiciy as a part of Itis religious 
life. 

As a matter of fact, most of the imagery at Konarak is of inferior 
quality, chaotic and incoherent, but here where the subject itself Im¬ 
presses plastic unity the result is strangely Impressive, There b, too, 
here an unusual (eeUng for monumental style—ihe merely imitative 
rcalbtn of Indian art b not so apparent as, for instance, in the dcpliants 
at Matnallapitrain—thc artbt has found a plastic idiom in which to 
interpret the obscrx'cd facts. Tljc figures are really composed. 

Some of the best South Indian Dravidian sculpture b seen in the 
bronze figures. Thb is a twclfth-eentury example (275). It is a very 
accomplished work wid) a singularly consistent feeling for pose which b 
earried through to the finger-tips. The pobe of the head and the rather 
swaggering posture seem expressive of the same mood as that given by 
the demonstrative hand. Even tiie dlsTortion of the long drawn out left 
arm seems right to balance the rest of the design. Tlit surface, mar¬ 
vellously finblicd as it b, b expressive of the most unsympathetic 
qualities of Hindu sensibility—the modetliug everywhere has those 
unctuous modulations from one plane to another — look for instance at 
the knees—wluch repel one at a first glance and which It b impossible 
altogether to disregard even when one admits the mastery of the general 
design. 

Thb Sinhalese bronze belongs to a similar tradition (276). It is in the 
British Museum and b, I iliink, the finest work of Indian art which we 
possess, but ilic photograph (which seems to be Uie best that the Britbh 
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Muscujii can produce) is extremely inadequate—all the muddling in die 
lighter parts has disappeared. The modelling h in fact unusually 
nervous, energetic and incisive for Indian art—^it lias little of that 
unctuous sinuosity which we have so often noticed. The Inner life and 
energy of die figure seem to hold it taut and intense at every point and 
the delicately mod cited hands show this tense and nervous energy in 
every detail. 

We must pass now' to further India, for in the early Middle Ages 
Indian influence spread over an immense area-—all round to Ann am. 
Java was Indianized while Buddhism was still ascendant and it re¬ 
mained Buddhist after India had rcv'crtcd to Brahmanism. 

Lidced much tiie most beautiful examples of Buddhist iconography 
of the thirteenth centtiry which we possess arc the reliefs on tiie stupa 
of Borobadur (277). Although the inspiration of these is purely Hindu 
we are clearly dealing with a dlffennit race or at least a tlifferem 
civilization—liie disposition oftliefonm, the choice of quantities and die 
placing of the accents of light and shade all show a people capable of 
more deliberation and control than die Hindus. They are people with a 
Gner taste, they exercise more restraint on the exuberance of tbcir fancy 
and above all the rhythms arc soberer, less abandoned; the tempo is 
graver and slower. It is diis restraint exercised upon the Hindu feeling 
for pose w'hich gives to these figures a peculiar gracious suavity, so that 
the almost caressing tendeme^ expressed In their regard and gesture 
never degenerates into blandishment. They remind us inevitably of 
some of the early Italian renderings of die St Francis legend in the 
compunction and delicacy of the feeling. The scene of Prince Sudhana 
and the water-drawing Kiimarasjapparcntly a kind of sprite, is beauti¬ 
fully composed in its sequence of subtly changing rh>'diTns. These relicB 
are cut in a very gritty volcanic rode which renders impossibte any 
Gneness of accent, but it is surprising how much the delicate sensibility 
of these artists comes through the rather clutnsy modelling. The 
sculpture is conceived almost entirely in terms of light and sliade, and 
great effect is got by the contrast of the deeply undercut reliefs—the 
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figures almost starLciing out in the round—and the fiat lace*like uncm- 
phattc treatment of the decorative hands whidi divide thetn« 

But what strikes us most, perhaps^ is that wherever the scene ailows 
of it, the figures arc composed with such a fine sense of balanced and 
contrasted movements and that in spite of the compression within a 
restricted space they never appear crowded or constricted. 

In the early centuries of our era Indian culture and religion had 
spread to Cambodia, which ivas dominated by two rival kingdoms of 
the Khmer peoplt^j which we know of only through Chinese chronicles 
and only by their Chinese names—Fon*nan and Tchen-la. The whole 
story of their relations and the chronology of their works of art is stilt 
extremely v'aguc and hypothetical. Whatis certain is that late iu the ninth 
century Angkor became the capital and centre of a vast and powerful 
Khmer empire extending ovor nearly all furtlicr India and Cochin Ciiina 
and that during the early centuries of Angkor—tenth, eleventh and t^vcl^d^ 
— ^thcrc was prod uccd a sc ulpt ure of qul te dis dnet and peculiar character. 

But we also possess a certain amount of work of the pre-Angkor 
period, t.e. about the eighth and nintli centuries, and this shows certain 
Indian affinities, 

The pro-Angkor figure in the collection of Mr Stoclet {278) produces 
a strange efiect on one—it is at once familiar—far more familiar than 
any Indian v%'ork—and yet very strange and disconcerting. One's first 
impression is almost like that of an archaic Greek statue in its strict 
frontallty of pose with the head and figure in the same alignment—but 
no early Greek statue ever displayed this feeling for the texture and 
surface of the flesh nor the strange spiritual aloofhess of this mysterious 
smile. A French critic has ratlicr happily defined these early Khmer 
statues as Indian themes wliich have passed through an £g}'ptian artist's 
brain. That at least expresses something of the dual nature of this art— 
at once so much more architectural, so much oiorc coherent and logical 
in its structure, so much firmer in its skeletal framework, ttian the 
Indian and yet with Uiat sensual spirituality of the East which no 
Western art quite achieve. Thai structural coherence will be oideni to 
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you if you notice how assured is the relation of the head to tJie shouldcrSj 
how hrmiy these arc supported by the compact torso and Iiow surely 
and yet subtly that is poised on the hips. One must suppose that these 
KhmetSj who form, by lltc by, a quite distinct race, must have had 
certain very marked innate aptitudes for sculptural form. Even from 
this statue we might assume that the Khmer were in physique strongly 
contrasted witli the Indians, although at this period the dificrcncc is 
veiled by the influence on the artist of Indian models. StiU, you sec that 
the face is shorter and squarcr than in Hindu sculptures. 

In the later Angkor period, about liic cievcntli to twelfth centuries, 
this dilTcrcnce has become vciy marked. Indeed, Khmer heads (® 79 ) 
seem to lie almost the .'uitithcsis of any t^pc W’hicli we should call 
Oriental"thc square forehead—the rectangular mask, the sharply cut 
eye orbits and strong horizontal brows, and moat of all the narrow 
straight nose. We might be more likely to find such heads among the 
CclU-Iberians of Spain than in the Far East. It may indeed be the 
influence of their special physique on the artists that has led to tlicir 
more markedly structural, more elearly articulated treatment of plastic 
planes, in contrast to the continuous sinuosity of the Hindu physique. 
Bui it has also been suggested tliat this very peculiar style owes some¬ 
thing to influences coming down from the T*ang art of China, which 
also has, as we saw before, a supremely logical structure. 

Look at the two other Khmer—the one to the right (280) is probably 
early Angkor, die true Khmer square-faced type, but sdll showing 
Indian influence. The left-hand one (281) shows Khmer art merging 
gradually into the Siamese style, which remained typical of the later an 
of Angkor and coutiuucs from about 13OO to modem times. 1 tliink we 
must suppose iliat the square-faced conquering race of the Khtners w’ere 
gradually absorbed by their Malayan subjects and lost their peculiar 
charactcristica. The art is here already fixed in a siylbtic formula w-hich 
scarcely clianged throughout the centuries. T he early head on the other 
hand b a masterpiece of delicately sensitive plastic imerprciation. 

The Hari Hara head {282} is anotlier early .-Vngkor head of Qlva, for 
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^vaism to have ilourished in Canibodia alongside of BuddhLsTR. 
The Khmer artist here sho^v3 his extraordinary restrained power in thus 
aclnevtng completeness of structure by almost impaxeptlble contrasts 
and rnodelling. The transition of plane in the modelling of the lower 
bp and chin are of almost miraculous delicacy and sensibility^ More¬ 
over, with this structural solidity this artist lias die power of suggesting 
the inner life. It is rarely indeed that any art, whether sculpture or 
painting, has been able to fix in outward form so elusive, so complex a 
mental state as is su^csted by the mysierious evanescent smile of diis 
infinitely remote and yet gaily compassionate deity. Note htnv die eyes 
which arc barely indicated are as much involved as the mouth in this 
fleeting expression. 

This Buddha {283) is perhaps a little later. Here the structure is more 
strongly marked with fuller realization of die actual features. It is in a 
sense more realistic, but here too ibc specific qualities of Khmer art arc 
evident. It is still of the square Khmer type, though cveryivhcre the 
transitions from one plane to another arc modulated with elusive 
subtlety. It is as though the forms W'crc all seen through their atmos¬ 
pheric envelopment—as though the sculptor wished to rival in stone 
that sfumato quality by which artists like X,eonardo da Vinci set such 
store. Tliis may in part be due to the eflcci of time, but I think very 
little. It is rather that the sculptures feeling for his divine type, his 
desire to carpreas its remoteness and intangibility, led him thus to ^'cil the 
features with an impalpable mist—Tmt for all that there is no blurring, 
no uncertainty—the form is evcrywhcFe firmly apprehended and striedy 
stated. You can sec here one peculiarity of this Khmer art, namtdy tiiat 
it docs seem to show a reference to cubical forms; the side of the head 
has been felt as a fiat plane at right angles to the flat plane of the brow. 
Now all Egyptian and European sculpture shows a similar reference to a 
solid of square section, w^bercas nearly all Oriental art seems uncon¬ 
scious of this ardtitcctural reference. It may be that this in part explains 
why these Klimcr statues are $0 easily apprehended by us, why they 
seem to speak to us in our own sculptural idiom, 
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In ireadng the figure we find the same almoat Egyptian frontality in 
contrast to the free movement of Hindu sculpture^ There is great beauty 
and vitality in the poise of the head in this kneeling figure 
Khmer anbts have by now lost much of the plastic power of the pre- 
Angkor statue (syfi)’ 

In the bronze Buddha of the thirteenth century (283) we see perhaps 
t h** very last phase of true Khmer art befisre it melts into Siamac. It is 
much less structural—'already the forms (low Into one another in vague 
sinuous curves, and the features have become fixed in a rigid schemauc 
design, but there is none the less a curious imcarthly beauty about this 
swaying floating figure. 

To the left we see a typical figure of the final stage of true Siamese 
art (a86). The Khmer physical type and the specific Khmer plastic 
have been absorbed and exist no more. SiairiGe sculpture still from 
time to time produced delicate and refined figures, but they conform to 
a fixed stylistic formula j the creative impulse is dead and they need not 
concern us. For the most part Siamese an b distinguished by the rich¬ 
ness and elegance of Its decorative effects. In this it is still, for alt its 
exuberance, a little more controlled, a little less chaotic than later 
Hindu oniamentation, but that I think is all that can be said for itf 
whereas the Khmer art which preceded it produced as I think you will 
admit some of the greatest masterpieces of sculpture in the world. 
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ARCHAiC ART 

N O art is so difficalt to tinders tand intimately as that of Greece. 
We are of course so familiar with it that this may sound para¬ 
doxical, but you will see that that very farnillarity may be one 
of the obstacles. 

1 don't suppose any of you were brought up on the Bible as were 
those of my generatjon. In our early youth, at an age when we could 
understand scarcely any of it, we became so familiar with the words, 
we learned to take them so much for granted, that whenever we tried to 
read tlicm the too familiar words refused to bite on the imagination. It 
required many years of forgetfulness before the Bible became as it were 
depolarized, so that one could really get into some sort of contact with 
the various authors. Similarly even m homes where art was in true 
Victorian fashion thoroughly despised, Greek art was supposed to Itave 
some mysterious educational value, and the young were taken periodi¬ 
cally to be exposed to die influence of Greek sculpture in the dingy rooms 
of the British Museum; and again the too early and immtelligcnt famili¬ 
arity deadened the receptive focultics. We learned to take Greek an for 
granted while still believing that, as we had been told, it was the 
greatest art in the world. 

It b an extraordinary chapter in that great still unwritten book, the 
history of laste^his whidi deals with the supreme sanedty of Greek 
art. Ingres gives us. a measure of ivhai it implied just at the mom cm 
when Medieval art was being discovered by the Romantics, i.c. when ivc 
were confronted witli an altemauve aesthetic ideal. Ingres says that 
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Greek arc is so infinitely the greatest achievement of human ardsttc 
effort that everything that lias been accomplished since, all that Raphael 
and Michelangelo liad done, is but a partial copy of tJiat inimitable 
whole. .\11 that anyone can hope to do is to arrive by imitation at some 
likeness to certain aspects of Greek art. And yet what Greek art had 
Ingres seen? Genuioe Greek pots, no doubt, but he never came to 
England, he never saw the Elgin marbles. He had seen the Vatican, 
but how much indisputable original work of the great period was there 
dicre in his day? Very litde. For the most part he must have looked at 
Roman copies and a few originals of Hellenistic times. Tile Greek art 
which be worshipped was very largely an imaginary coostructiort based 
on bints, and magnified b^* a kind of religious enthusiasm which was 
intensified by his bitter hatred of the work of his contemporaries. His 
love of Greek art was almost a function of his hatred of DclacroiK. 

And this religion of Greek art was strarigdy potent, in spite of die 
Gothic revival. Even Ruskin, whose pa^ion for Medieval art was pro¬ 
found, never, I diiiik, fairly balance the Medieval aesthetic against the 
Greek. He, again, swallows Greek art whole, and when he wants a foil 
to Gothic points in eloquent disgust to the immorality and insincerity of 
the Renaissance. 

The content implied by the words ‘Greek art* is constanily changing. 
Up till the latter part of die nincicenth century it meant mainly copies 
of fifth-century art and Hellenistic art. Probably if you had sboivn 
Ingres a real archaic Greek statue he would have begun by denying that 
it had anything to do widi Greece, and if be were convinced would have 
simply ruled it out as not expressing tlic Greek spirit. Then in the later 
nineteenth centurv came the sharp distinction between filth-century and 
later art, with a dcgmatic exclusion of almost all this later art from the 
true canon a.s decadent. V^'hen I was young the story of Greek art began 
with die pedimf-ni at JLgina and ended with a melancholy sigh at the 
Hermes of Praxiteles. Tliis was foUowcd by a gradual ahsorpuon of the 
later arcliaic within the canotucal works. But—and this is the strange 
fact—at each period, although Greek art meant quite different things at 
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different times, aJJ through the idea that Greek an «'as the supreme 
canon of a!l art remaincd unchalJcTigcd- Thus in a fairly receniwork Mr 
Dalton, writing of Byzantine art, estimated it always according lo its 
approximation to, or departure from, Classic Greeks and Mons. 
Grousset, whose admirable books on oriental art have been of the 
greatest use to me again and again in these lectures, when lie wishes to 
praise highly a Chinese or Indian statue says that It is like an Athenian 
relief. 

The revolt against this peculiar attitude to Creek art came first from 
the ardsts somewhere about *907. It w’as they who first said Negro 
statues were not mere ethnographical curiosities but serious works of art 
from which we can team; and tlien they again b^an to study Maya and 
Cliinese works in the same spirit. I do not think any art-historian w'outd 
on his own tnitiative have ventured to treat cacli difTcrent art on its own 
merits and each as an csprc^oii of a distinct aesthetic idea until the 
artists had made the move, and, as I say, the art-historians continue stiU 
to keep Greek art as the expression of the only true aesthetic—a kind of 
measuring rod by winch to estimate all other arts. In this connecnori 
two recent works on Greek art afford tnierestuig evidence. One modern 
artMnidc, gready daring after the battle, has made a wholcialc attack 
on Greek art, the more sensible part of which consists in a demon- 
stradon that most of die praise of the great Greek artists is based on 
work that is no longer seriously churned as theirs—for example, thai 
critics have talked endlessly about the genius of Pheidias though we 
knots' of no work which is certainly by him. From tins to saying that 
our admiration is without foundation appears an easy step. Wliat this 
critic omits to mention is that we do possess certain works like the 
Elgin marbles which should be discussed on thdr merits even though 
tliey arc by a nameless sculptor quite as much as If we knew diem to be 
by Pheidias. The fact is that the value of Greek sculpture is not affected 
by whether we can put names to it or not. This then is a frank attempt to 
dethrone Greek art altogedier, partly with a view to making people 
prefer tiie w'ork of certain motiern sculptors. 
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A much more curious pheuomcnou m the battle over Greek art is the 
publication of a book cailec) I' Ari Grec by a number of French critics 
of tlte miaaf gartif. It is illustrated with a most remarkable series of 
ptiotographs. Tltese people profess to have discovered die real Greek art 
at last, i.e. they propose a new series of canonical works. Their selection 
includes all those completely primitive and rudimentary figures which 
arc known as Cydadic; it takes in llic earliest and most primitive pottery 
like the Dipyton vases, then the seventh- and sixth-century sculpture, 
giving great prominence to die pediment at Corfu (this may be said to 
be their high-water mark for Greek art), and then the grotesque masks 
from Sparta. The Hekatonipedon hgures are also insisted on, even 
Olympia gets in, but after that all is more or less decadent. The audiors 
manage to conceal awkward facts like the Elgin marblct and Praxiteles, 
and at this point fall liack on provincial and peasant work. Naturally 
nothing is said of fourth-century and Hellenistic art. This new canon 
then goes ftom prehistoric limes doivn to the early archaic. The autliors 
are tims able to prove to their own satisfaction that Greek art should 
be reinstated in its glorious position because if you look at it at the 
right angle it b so much like Negro and Polynesian art, A& ihcse arc 
now so lashionable in Paris, Greek art must dress itself up as much 
like a Negro as possible and she can still claim our devotion and 
reverence. 

This seems to me to sliow that nonsense about Creek an has at last 
boxed the compass. The pathetic fact about Greek art from the point of 
view of these Parisian critics is that from the Negro and generally 
primidvc point of view early Greek art b a faiturc. Look at this 
archaic bronze {287) and tlicn refer back to the Negro statuettes (50J. 
How empty and rather feeble the Greek work appears. 

From all this you will realize how difficult it is (br US to get into direct 
contact with Greek art, for all the approaches to it have Irccn obstructed 
anti overgrown by assumptions and prejudices which have become 
ingrained in our habits of thought. Wliat powerful taboos have been 
placed on the sanctuary to keep off prying cycsl But even this is not the 
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whole of the story. It is only nattiraJ tliat Greek art should be ioumately 
associated in our minds Mth other achievements of the Greek genius. 
And since our culture at Its roots ou'es almost everytiiing to the Greeks 
in one tvay or another^ since it is they who taught us dte use of the 
discursive inteliect, they who were the first and still remain among the 
best of our philosophers^ they who first conceived the possibility of tbc 
scientific attitude, they wlio first gave a philosophic basis even for 
political theory, and finally they whose poeuy stilf moves us as no other 
poetry docs except our own ; since they have shown themselves in all 
these ways not only the pioneers but stiU the great examples of European 
culture, it seems almost a logical necessity to conclude that their arc Is 
equally supreme, and not only supreme but the most normal and 
natural arc possible to cuillaed man^ 

I say this seemed to follow as a iogicai necessity^ because any system 
in which the parts all fit togctlter exactly like a Chinese puzale does 
satisfy the mind and makes us very unwdillng to question its truth. Thus 
the pattern of Dante^s cosmology w*as so neat, so perfectly Interwoven, 
that it must have been impossible to doubt its truth. And the later 
nineteenth-centurv theory of Greek art was equally neat and precise. 
The Greeks stood for us for libcriy as against Oriental tyratuucs, there¬ 
fore while Atliens was free Attic art ivas supremely beautiful, Wltcn 
they lost tlidr liberty their an declined. The Egyptians, Babylonians 
and ^Wyrions were enslaved by monstrous superstitions, anti liieir art 
was correspondingly abnormal and distorted, Tlic Greeks alone hml 
ennobled ancient superstitions by their poetrj’ and humanity, and there¬ 
fore their rcligioiu art w'as free and noble. And so one could go on in¬ 
definitely building up a series of such correspondences into an imposing 
system, until it became almost impossible to test its truth by really 
looking at their art dispassionately, 

No^r I think die general survey which we have made of a number of 
diScrent arts will prove very helpful In approaching in an entirely fresh 
and dispassionate spirit the actual works of art of Greek culture. Our 
experience will at least have warned us of the danger of easy a priori 
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rationiillzarionSf of rash attcmpis to correlate the general tone of a 
culture wlili its plastic an. Wc have seen ilic hideousiy cruel and 
monstrous fertility religions of Central America expressing themselves in 
fornis of noble and suave harmonies. We have seen the intellectually 
backward cultures of AlHca giving rise to an art of intense spiritual 
feeling; we have seen the almost barbarous Scythian nomads producing 
work of the rarest and subtlest aesthetic mtdiigaice; in fact wc have got 
some idea of the infinite complcjciiy of the liuman spirit and of its 
various expressions in works of art. Wc have seen, 1 hope, what a ivay 
off we are from any sort of philosophy of art, and so perhaps you may 
not be too much surprised when I say that Greek art, so far from being a 
supreme realization of die normal aesthetic ideas of mankind, is in fact 
highly cccepdonaJ. 

I t is first of all exceptional in tliat it confined itself almost entirety to 
the human figure and again in its almost occlusive preoccupation with 
beautiful human beings. This is indeed a most peculiar thcoiy . I do not 
know of any other art in the world which shares this peculiar obsosion 
with beautiful objects that the Greek docs. Wc sliall, however, come 
back to these two strange peculiarities of Greek art from time to time in 
discussing the works thcmselv^. 

The Greeks were, 1 suppose, the first people to realize clearly the 
importance of the individual man; this led them to regard man as the 
centre of the universe. Everything was to be judged in terms of human 
values, Tiiey quickly got rid of those animal deities which characterized 
all early religions and which persisted throughout the millennial 
Egyptian culture. Instead they peopled Olympus with human beings. 
They tnad ** tlidr gods in their own image more completely than any 
other people. Even Jehovah, that Jealous and touchy creation of the 
Jewish imagination, expands at dines to a mysterious, impcrsomil 
poorer, but the clear human contours of the Greek gods are very rarely 
blurred. 

Tills anthropocentric attitude which isolated man from the rest of 
nature w as one of the causes of the extreme limitation of Greek art. It 
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made die study of the human figure ihe sole preoccupation of the artist. 
Animals were studied almost entirely from a human point of view—the 
horse and dog as hk half-humanized companions, and a few wild beasts 
like tile lion and eagle because dicy could be made into striking symbols 
of certain human attributes. Nothing outside man w'as regarded as an 
end in itself. Another exceptional quality of tlic Greeks was their 
inicnse inteilccinal activity, their restJess speculative energy and their 
power of making generalizations. This, togctlicr with tiicir antliropO' 
centrism, led them to conceive of human types or ideals. The gods 
tlicmselves became such generalized or idealized types of various com¬ 
binations of human qualili<». Now tliis power of generalizing is a very 
peculiar one. It really means the power to strike an average of a great 
many particular cases j and in fact if you look at those compound plioto- 
gruphs which at one time were ratlicr froquentiy made of a great many 
people of about lltc same age* you do get something very like a Greek 
statue. And these compound photographs, or human averages, have the 
quality which we call beauty. And this fact leads us to the extremely 
disquieting question, what, if any, is die r6le of beauty in art? This 
question wotdd have seemed utterly idiotic until the last fifty, or at most 
a hundred, years, so convinced was everyone till then that beauty was 
the essential aim of art, so Utdc had diey observed that this assumption 
was in many ways contradicted by their own aesthetic estperienccs, 
Tlicy had not noticed that beauty was used by them about two quite 
different phenomena. The word ‘beautiful* was, and still U, used to 
designate on the one hand acstlictic approval of a work of art and on 
the other certain kinds of natural objects, such as a beautiful \roman, a 
beautiful horse. Now there arc of course surprising differences of opinion 
as to what constitutes a beautiful w'oman or a beautiful horse, but there 
is t should say a greater consensus of opinion than about whai con¬ 
stitutes a successful work of art. And I think we can say certain things 
alioiit such natural beauty. First of all, taking the human face, sym¬ 
metry is essential—-to have one eye different from the other is at once 
dcstnictivc of beauty—^and you notice that such symmetry is sure to 
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result from an average or compound photograph, since the departures 
or certain individuals from symmetry to one side of the face are pretty 
sure to be corrected by corresponding departures ofntlter individuals on 
the other aide. 

We may also say tliat the cuni'aturc, the oval of the ina.ak will be a 
continuous, unbroken and I think a geometrically simple curve, and this 
too is almost certain to result by average corrections of iodividual 
irregularities. And the same is true about the proportions of ihe 
Tea tores. So that our beaudfiil face is probably an average or normal 
face—a norm from which every individual departs more or less, but 
which we recognize as it were as lying behind all the individuai de¬ 
partures. If we call this average an ideal of human beauty it sounds 
much more imposing, but I suspect it is really nothing but an average. 
That the Greeks had some suspicion of this may be guessed from the 
story of tlie sculptor who, iiaving to do a statue of Venus, got all the most 
beautiful women of the city, i,c. those who were at once judged to be 
free from abnormalities, to come before him and proceeded to average 
them, taking a leg from one, an arm from another and so on. It is a 
method immediately destructive of what we call the character of a 
figure, and i need hardly remind you that in most modern an sucli 
character is the object of our special research. But the Greeks did not 
think of these compound pliotographs as averages, iliey projected them 
into a superhuman world and gave us the strange notion of the ’human 
form diidne^—a notion with wliich our culture is so deeply imbued that 
its strangeness does not strike ns nor its pretension shock us as it ivoutd an 
Oriental mind which had never lost its imaginative grasp of tlie unity' of 
nature and the relative insignificance of man, 

Tltese generalized types of humanity, then, were regarded by the 
Greeks as ideals of human nature, and ii is curious that Plato, owing to 
his puritanical hatred of art, failed to see how welt tliey might be made 
to fit in witii his divine ideas, those ideas of wliich all actual tilings were 
the copies. lint subsequent ages have seen this point, and Reynolds's 
Discourses show* how skilfuUy this notion may be exploited as the basis 
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of an acsthccic. In these human types the Greeks ako expressed their 
ideal of life, which ImpEcd the development of a itcalthy athletic body in 
balanced relation ivith mental and moral powers. The appreciation of 
such types of perfect hutnan developmetii was held to have almost a 
moral influence, and tEiis led to the idea that whatever the artist repre¬ 
sented must so far as possible Itave a noble and dignified character. 
How far this went you can sec from the Minotaur (a8S). For the Mino¬ 
taur stood in mythology for Uie utmost expression of brutaltty and lust. 
But (he sculptor has not only humanized this, he has given it a certain 
suave uobility of bearing ^vhicb utterly contradicts the theme. Tins 
notion tliat art should exclude by selection all those aspects of life which 
arc repugnant to our sense of human values of course restricts its field 
very severely. .411 those expressive elements of die grotesque and ugly 
which play so large a part in most ans arc left out almost entirely in 
Greek. Even when they dclibcratciy aim at the comic and caricatural 
laSg), their habit of gcncraHzcd form and of a bland unaccenied line, 
their ignorance of what makes individual character, prevents them from 
seizing on the significant accents, for lack of which mere exaggeration 
and distortion fail to amuse us. 

We must now enquire further what b implied in dm Greek pre- 
Qocupaiitm with hcautiftil rypes. Fii'si of all, since they iiave to he 
gencraliaed or av'cragc fonns, they can only be arrived at by an external 
or descriptive attitude to a number of individuals. The method tlius 
imposed is tlic exact opposite of the method by iv'hich we arrive at what 
we call the characicr of a figure or a pose. The artbl who .-lims .-it 
charactci' tries by a sort of intuitive grasp of the whole to feel some 
dominant rhythmic tlicmc, or some dominant proportional relation of 
the parts, which controUond permeates the whole appearance. Wlicn he 
has successfully attained to thb rhythmic idea and exprmsed it. Ids image 
has dial quality of vitality, (hat illusion of expressing the inner life 
which we studied in a previous lecture; and we shall find that inner fife 
almost entirely absent from Greek sculpture even ivhen rhe figures are In 
violent movement. Mortxivcr the intense jntcIJcctual energy of the 
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Greeks made them desire not only' to create beaudfuf types but to know 
all about tile human body vvhjch preoccupied them jk> intensely. They 
succeeded in a thorough, methodjea] way in learning far more about the 
structure of the body Uian any other people of ancient limes— indeed, 
only since the Renaissance has modem iitan pushed Uiai exploration 
beyond the limits reached by the Greeks — and this mcdiodicat study of 
structure was an essential part of ihcir aidtudc to art. Tliey eliminated 
tJ»e results of lucky hits and chance successes, which to tlicm was but a 
trivial sacrifice compared uidi the solid control that they gained. At 
each point the artist knew what he was .aiming at and dclJbcraiely 
adapted his means to tliat end. We never meet in Greek art with diose 
strange sports that wc found in other arts. TJie Greek wished to Jiavc ad 
his methods under deliberate and conscious control. 

it was this, together with his speculative invention, tliat led him to 
conceive that the effects he aimed at might possibly be amenable to 
some kind of scientific statement, that harmony of proportions even in 
the human figure might be really ilie outcome of simple mathematical 
relations between the parts. Canons of proportion, whicli were to 
produce beauty mevitably as it ivnere, were proposed by various arlists, 
and the proportions of their architecture were certainJy reduced to 
mathematical statemeni. The same is probably true of their more 
clabomte pottery (fi). One can liardly doubt that pots which fit so 
exactly witli a mathematical formula were deliberately made according 
lo pUn and if so ivc must, 1 think, suppose tliat they were moulded to a 
template. 

And this use of a template brings us back abruptly to our main 
enquiry, die nature and value of sensibility in worb of art. For you sec 
that the Creeb were aiming at a kind of harmony which is inconsistent 
with scnsibiliiy. The poiier’s wheel inevitably abolished aensibihty in 
die horizontal seciion of a poi but leaves it free in tlic galb or vertical 
secdon. But u'hcti once you put a template o» to the galb sensibility 
U'ill disappear from that also, Ciertainly ivhether they used a template 
or no, the Greek potters did manage to make the galb of their pots so 
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wen and m simple in their ckirvamre that thejr contract violently with 
the acute sensibility expressed by Oriental potters (7). 

Now in speaHng of the mechanical perfection of some works 

I attributed suppression of sensibility to the desire to produce objects of 
luxury; and no doubt part of die immense commercial success w'hich 
Greek pots bad in the ancient world w'as due to dtcir mcdiamcai 
pcrfectian answering tJiia demand. But I suspect that in Greek art these 
factors of luxury and craftsmanship are not the whole matter, Tliere 
seems to be more than this beltind the Greek diminatton of sensibility— 
something which looks like a distinctive craving for harmonics based on 
geonietryi a purposeful elimination of w'ltat 1 call vital as opposed to 
geometrical rhythms. 1 have suggested—it is only a speculative guess of 
mine—that what we call wta! rhythms, those which come out through 
the unconscious functioning of the artist's sensibility, are rhythms so 
complex that they elude mathematical statement; that although they 
evidently have some kind of unity and consistency, this unity is so com¬ 
plex that it transcends geometry. But this is wild speculation. Mean¬ 
while I 'wish someone would examine the galbs of Persian and Chinese 
pots and sec whether they yidd to geometric formulation as the Greek 
vases do. 

Greek artists, then, had arrived at a fuUy developed consciousness of 
tlieir function and they bad elaborated a body of principles by which 
they sought methodically to achieve certain ends. And m the main tliese 
principles tended to establish numerical and gcoinemcal const an la and 
to eliminate as far as possible the expression of semibility. 

This question is, I ibink, of priroe importance for us, because al¬ 
though the modem European tradition which wc inherit always looks 
back to Greece as iis fountain head, none the less the artist’s sensibility 
has almost always played an immensely important part in modem art. 
Tliink, for instanre, with what anxiety ^ve peer into the texture of a 
picture to see whether Remhrandrs or Velasquez’s handwriting can be 
clearly discerned and how' disastrous it b to our feelings if w^e fail to find 
it, U ts true that here and there wc find sharp reactions against tliis 
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attitude and there are moments ^vhen we have mrned bach to Greece 
with a more intent enquiry—die diief case is of course that of the Empire, 
of David and Canova, Into which I hope sometime to go more fully. 
But anyhow there is this curious situation, namely that whilst Greek art 
has almost always been referred to as our standard of perfection, our 
practice has been totally opposed to its deliberate choice of mechanical 
and geometric precision. 

We have seen plenty of instances of the suppression of sensibility due to 
love of skilled craltsmaDship and of impressive propaganda, but I 
cannot doubt that something much more Important Uc$ behind the 
Greek attitude to art. Greek art was not produced, like Assyriau and 
to a great extent Egyptian art, to the order of a successful tyrant and 
with a view to adverdsemeni—it was essentially a free and diaintertated 
art, so titat we are forced to look elsewhere to explain this strange pheno- 
menon. 

This h so important a part of our enquiry into the nature of works of 
art. and Greek art poses the question to us so insistently, that w'c must 
try to state ti a little more dearly. For any great work of art there has to 
hfz some control of sensibility. The organization of the difTcrent pans 
into a single apprehensible whole requires a faculty analogous to that of 
die logical relation of terms in a syllogism. 1 have called this faculty 
sensual logic, by which 1 mean that sensibility in the narrow sense of the 
word, i.e. the expression of unconscious nervous reactiom seen by the 
artist’s actual handling and fashioning of the material, works within a 
frame fixed by the deliberate plan. In Indian an, as also in Minoan, we 
found this organizing power very iveak—nearly everything was left to 
the workings of KtuibUity, In Chinese art w'C found both organizing 
power and sensibility balanced at a high tension. But we must not 
forget, when we thus oppose dtc organizing faculty and sensibility, that 
the organizing power, though it has a kind of likeness to logic, is not 
really intellectual: it too depends on feeling. In die Piero della Fran¬ 
cesca Nativity, for instance (290), where we find a very high degree of 
organization, so that we grasp the composidon at once, the unity of all 
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ilie diverse fonrw is based on feelings of visual attraction. We cau say 
that since the stable is a rectangle in a certain relation to the rectangle of 
the picture, the angels must form a rectangle in a special relation to the 
stable, the Virgin^s robe mini taitc a rectangular shape, etc. But all this 
is merely felt as giving satisfaction to the eye. \Ve graisp It by instinctive 
non-inidlectual apprehension of visual values. We call sudi a design 
lucid, dear and well arranged, just as we cal! an intellcciual exposition 
lucid, clear and well arranged, but it is only by analogy that we can cab 
it logical. VV'c must beware then of calling the organizing faculty of the 
artist inteUectiial. 

But H'hat we find in Greek art is, I think, the desire to identify this 
organizing power with the ititcllect — to find geometric and mailic* 
itiatical comiants for all these relations of the parts 1o one anoiheri and 
we may suppose iliat the desire to realize as fully as possible these in* 
tcUectuaUy apprehended relations aciuaJly led them to suppress 
sensibility as an interference with that apprehension. Thus if, in a 
building, a wall surface is designed to liavc a simple mathematical 
relation with the base wliich supports it and the frieze which crowTis it, 
W'c shall apprehend that relation more readily in proportion as the wall 
is a true flat surface—and indeed die Greeks took infinite pains to make 
the joints between die stones almost invisible. 

Perhaps we may call this desire to emphasize in every way the 
roalhcmatically simple relations a desire for perfection. 1 think iliis 
word will sum up a great deal of Greek aesthetics. Now this idea of 
perfection is esscniiaily a negative one—the perfect thing is tliat W'hich 
has no blemishes, nothing that can shock os by its irregularity. We may 
postulate perfection of a machine, since a machine might eonedvahly 
perform its intended function with the maximum of economy;, but we 
cannot property speak of perfection with regard to any living thing 
because there is no finality in life — we never know whither the processes 
of evolution and training are tending. V\Tiat might liave been ealletl a 
perfect type of womanhood in 1H30 would look like a fat dwarf beside 
the athletic beauty of to*day, Tliere can be no perfection where there is 
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cotuixtuous dcvtdopmcm, It sc^cmst then, very doubtful whether the 
word ‘perfect' can properly be applied lo a work of art inasmuch as it is 
an expression of vital energy and in so far as it employs vital as opposed 
to geomeute rliytlims. We cannot, I tliink, admit pcrfectioiv as an ad* 
liiciic ideal. It can only be used to describe a certain attitude or 
tendency affecting works of art. h is the tendency to insist on exact 
conformity to any given pattern. Perhaps a good example of this 
tendency is the altitude of eigliiccnth-ccntury critics to verse forms. It 
was more important to them that each verse diould exempUFy the verse 
pattern clearly and completely than anything else. They were more 
shocked by any deviation from the norm than pleased by the variety 
such deviations might afford. Now at almost alt other periods our 
attitude lias been to enjoy verse forms more when they are not made too 
insistently evident. We get greater pleasure from variations on a theme 
than on the perpetual full statement of the theme. And Indeed we may 
describe almost all works of art, including visual art, as variations on 
a theme—w'hat pleases us most is to recognize the pattern under all its 
constantly changing disguises. But the Greek nund was more shocked 
than pleased by such variations. His tniellcctual bias led him to prefer 
that tJie theme should every time be perfectly explicit. 

Thus when he puts a key pattern into a pot be tikes to notice that each 
repedrion is mechanically perfect (6), whereas when tlie Chinese uses 
the same pallcm he likes each sialcmcnt to have some subtle variation. 
You will note that the result of such mechanical prechio^ in die render¬ 
ing of forms removes tliern from Uic field of sensual contemplation. 
When once wt have recognized ihe identity of each repeat we can no 
longer dwell on them—'we sum them up as a series of r +1 l I J for 
wherever the intellect can liandlc in such a way the objects of ex¬ 
perience it is bound to do so. I ts conclusions impose themselves upon the 
mind, which cannot return to the vaguer state of sensual conientplation. 

Now it appears to me tliai the importance of that sensual contciTi- 
plaiivc sadsfoctioti which we call aesthetic experience lies in the fiict 
that it belongs to two worlds; it deals with the mrinitc variety*, complexity 
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and concreteness of cxicrtial nature, and h suggests the mcvitabllliy and 
orderliness of onr intellectual life—suggests this but never can identify it¬ 
self uith it under penalty orbecoming abstract and losing touch with the 
world of concrete things. So that in die end I diink we must conclude 
that this Greek desire for perfection is notreally an aesthede urge, but is 
a trespass by the intellect into the province of aesthetic feeling. It b tar 
more interesting and respectable than the etemcntary admiration of 
skilled craftsmanship to which we ha\'e traced what I call the lu>i:ury 
cflect, hut it b none the less due to a mbuitdcrstanding of the esscndal 
nature of aesthetic experience. 

It b a curious fact about Greek art that, together tviib tiicir intense 
desire to find simple mathcmadcal relations for the parts of a single 
figure, or of a single object like a pot or a temple facade, and to make 
these relations as explicit as possible—together with tlib preoccupation 
there goes a singular inaptitude to pass beyond the limits of the entity’ in 
question. Thus when the pot has been made to conform exactly to a 
geometric scheme it b handed over to the painter, but the painter con¬ 
ceives hb picture as a quite separate entity. Scarcely ever do tve find 
dial infiuence bom the form of the pot passes over into tlie painter's 
design. He regards thb empty surface of a pot simply as a place to tel) 
hb story by illustration (6). 

Or, when the sculptor has to represent some dramatic theme in a 
relief, he proceeds to make one figure according to hb canon of propor¬ 
tion and then a second and a third, but hb Idea of explicit relations stops 
wntliin the limit of each single figure. He b incapable, apparently, of 
feeling their inter-relations, of giving to the whole complex any such 
inevitability of relations as he has conceived for each unit of the design. 
It would seem that the Greek artbt concentrated hb attention so 
exclusively on each unit that he never could bring them together into a 
larger, more comprehensive vvholc. 

Thus in a frieze each figure appears to have been stuck on to the dead 
flat surface of the backgroimd (291). In almost all other arts the 
background of a IHc^e functions as a space in vvhlch the figure stands 
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and ibis space uniics the figures togcU^erj embracitig them all; but the 
Greek mind cannot pass the barrier which the contour of the figure sets 
up* Here again the practice of Greek an Is peculiar in coutradUtinction 
to that of almost ail other arts* This peculiar limi taiion of the Greek 
artist's orgauizir^ power affects his draiightsmanslup even more than 
his sculpture. The art of outline drawing, though it is the first art which 
we practise as cluldrcn, is really one of tlic most difiBcuIt of all means of 
visual expression* It is really a very paradoxical affair. \Ve arc at¬ 
tracted by the Contour of objects because the whole habit ot life forces 
us to think In tenns of separate objects, and this contour is the limiting 
edge of the object* But though it seems to us the most emphatic and 
positive fact about the object it ii in rcahty the most elusive, the most 
dil&cult to ascertain and to staie^ being in fact the appearance not of an 
edge but of tliose planes whidi arc so completely foreshortened that 
they arc disappearing from vision round towards the other side of the 
object. Now ah those artists who have felt most clearly the volume and 
plastic relief of the object and its rekdon to the background have In one 
way or another conveyed their sense of this m the quality of the outline* 
It is very difficult to define this, but il can perhaps best be suggested by 
saying that such artists feel always across the hue rather than along it* 
They feel, that is to say^ at each point in the line, the tension set up by 
thr opposite contours^ by means of which the solid volume is evoked, 
rather than the line regarded as a continuous movemetit along its own 
direction. The Greek draughtsman was prevented from giving this 
evocative power to his line by two things, first his incapacity to feel the 
rdadon ofthc object to its sturounding^—Ids isolation of the object, and 
secondly by Hs desire for perfection, for an even continuity of curve 
regardless of what il expressed. 

Now it is open to any one to prefer die elegant precision of the Greek 
line to the plastic power ofthc Chinese, only wc must take note that all 
ihow? who arc reverenced as great draughtsmen, from Giotto down to 
Degas, witli the possible exception of Albrecht Diirer, have Mowed 
the Chinese and not the Greek method- 
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I fear f may have wearied you by this long exarninadon <rf generaJ 
principles, but it will (acilitate our ccamination of particular works or 
art in which we shaU notice either their rocurrcncc, or the still ntorc 
interesting and signilicant eases where these principles do not apply; for 
although Greek art may appear to us as a rather particularly consistent 
tradition^ its history none ilic less has its crucial moments w'Hcn alter- 
nath'e aesthetic ideals become apparent. 

Let me sum up very briefly what appear to be the specific and 
peculiar characteristics of Greek art. 

t. Of primaty importance, its strong conceptual bias—the habit of 
seeing things always in terms of concepts, and tJic consequent difflculty 
in passing over the bound<trles of concepts to create a larger unity. 

Pccoccupation with beautiful types — preference for generalized 
forms rather titan, pcisonality and cliaracter, 

3. Consequent on this a tendency to arrive at form by external 
descriptive means rather tbun by intuiiive and integral apprehension, 
resulting in great difl^culty in achieving consistent movement. 

4. Desire for perfection showing itself in an attempt to identify the 
organization of design with iniellectually apprehended constants, 
resulting in supprKsion of sensibility, 

Now all these characteristics can I think be related to the intense 
intellectual energy of the Greeks. We have to recognize that tiierc 
IS an inevitable opposition Itctwecn the analytic methods proper in 
the intellectual apprehension of the outer world and tlic intuitive 
apprehension which ts employed by ihc artist. Classification of the 
totality of vision into concepts is the first step m the intellectual appre* 
hetuion; and I think it is clear that it ivas the discovery or full develop¬ 
ment of cojiccptnal language which put an end to the iiitemc ^-isual 
apprehension of palaeolithic man. The whole lustoty* of art since iliat 
great event may be satcl to be in some sort the age-long struggle to get 
rid of the distortions introduecd into vision by conceptual language. 

As we saw, Egyptian art svas strictly bound by its conceptual basis and 
never did much to modiC}' it. The Greeks were evtm more conceptual in 
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proportion aft they tvere more inteiicetual, but they did react against 
these Limitations. They were even able to use their intcUjcci to circum¬ 
vent some of the distortions of conceptual vision, and it b this that lends 
special interest to their an. The story of Greek an is the story of a sicp- 
by-siep discover)' of the true nature of appearance by the liberation of 
vision from Its conceptual bonds. It iliercfore appears as an almost 
inevitabie sequence comparable to the sequence of scientiiie discovery, 
whereas wc have seen very littie trace of a similar progression in the arts 
W’c have studied hitlierto. 

My survey of Greek an, which will be very brief and summary, will be 
mainly from this point of vitw. 

As I say, die early Greek artists went to school in Egypt, where of 
course they Jbund already that conception of tnathcmatically exact 
proportions which SO stmngly affected tlieir work. TJie Egipiians no 
doubt were led to this by the practical neccssides of their vast under¬ 
takings, but I suspect that In them too there was an intellectual bias in 
the same direction, though neither so strong nor so dishitercstcd as that 
of the Grcebi. This Egyptian influence was equally powerful in archi¬ 
tecture and sculpture. 

The cunirasc between Dar cl Baliari (29a) and Paestum (193) shows 
how the Greeks refined on and revised the Egyptian idea, giving it far 
greater exactitude and economy in all tlte relations. The Greeks earned 
the Egyptian Idea, as it were, to its logical conclusion. Indeed, one might 
almost say that Doric architecture was still rather Egyptian than Greek. 
This aspect of Doric becomes vividly apparent at Syracuse, where a 
Doric temple has been incorporated into a building with Renaissance 
additions. If -wc me the word ‘Classic* of Renaissance we can hardly 
call the Greek building by the same name, so violent Is tlic contrast, so 
exotic and non-European does it appear beside the familiar forms of the 
Renaiss.mcc. This is not in the least to criticise Doric architecture, 
which seems to me at moments— ^nd perhaps most of all at the ntoment 
when this temple of Nqjtunc was conceived—one of the supreme 
achievements of Greek imagination. 
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Compare a]^n an Egyptian (394} and an arcJiatc Greek statue (iQS) 
and yon \v'iLl see liotv closely the Greeks foQowod ilielr Egyptian model. 
There is of coinse the same rigid firontality and symmetry, the same 
rigid pose of ihc arms. But there is one marked difference. The Greek 
artist is still far less familiar with the figure than the Egyptian and he is 
much more anxious 10 understand it intellectually and by an analytic 
process. He seeks to catalogue all the parts, to map out the limits ot 
each. He wants to know exactly where the pectoral muscles end, where 
tile salience of the ribs appears, the place of tiie iliac line, titc structure of 
the knee-cap. Even the features are treated almost as separate objects. 

The head is tiie sum of the separate concepts of the features—(he 
nose, for instance, is defined as a separate object with a sharp edge 
where it is fixed on the mask. Tlie eye is equally isolated by cye*lids 
which surround it completely on all sides; cs'en the hair is felt to be as 
much a separate object as if it were a wig. It is a perfect example of 
that intense Greek pa^ion to understand by analysis instead of grasping 
a whole by intuition. 

This delimitation of the conceptual componcats of a figure is one 
result of the conceptual bias, but equally important h the frotUaJ 
aspect—since wnr tend to associate with the conceptual words leg, hand, 
foot, etc., the aspects of these objects which has the widest lateral 
extension. 

One of the must striking examplcs of that frontality is the pedUment of 
the temple at Corfu. The central Gorgon is turned through a complete 
right angle at her w aist—the head, arms and torso strict full fo^cc, tite 
legs in strict profile. Tlie panther (ttdC) is equally strict in its frontality^ 
though the effect is less striking. 

Tlie foci that the Creeks started from this intensely conceptual, 
analytic standpoint and that they only liberated themselves from it by 
slow degrees, means that the archaic period is tightly bound by these 
itmitalions. The great vogue which archaic Greek art has cnjoy'cd For 
the last three or four decades ts, I think, due to its relative novelty. To 
eyes grown tired by fanuliarity with tiie art of the later periods, it had an 
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iippearancc of lr«:slincss afld surprise. It addtd^ too, tbe pleasure in 
richer, more coloured decorative efTccia. 

Such a work as this panther from Corfus since we have not know’ll it for 
very Itingf has still an air of somcdiing exotic and ssarpriaing. The fact 
tliat it is covered edreuiar spots gives it a kind of decorative colour 
such as we enjoy in By^iantinc or early Gothic works of art but which we 
rarely get in Greek. But if wx study it we note that it is executed Ln a 
very dliTcrciit spirit. Note the desire for iticchaiucai evennew in all the 
lines, the lack of senstbiiity'—tliough tve must, I think, admit ihat the 
action of the h^d dots give a suggestion of vital energy unusual in early 
Greek art. There Is here no suggestion of Eg)'ptian influence. There 
seem to have been other ittflucnccs at work at this period, presumably 
Oriental, such are very'evident in the fUiodian pots whcrct by 

the bye* we find a greater idea of dreorativc unity of trcatmeiit ilian ai 

any other period of Greek pottery^ 

In the early Aide statue {258), no doubt the general design may well 
be of Egyptian origb. but the type is very^ distinct and presumably 
origbah Agab we notice the rigid mechanical execution of (he drapery* 
In the head (299) from the thrce-heiided monster of the Hekatompe- 
don pediment on. flic Acropolb we get the bulging-eyed Attic type, 
deliberately exaggerated to make a monster of him. This again sIioipvs no 
Egyptian infiucnce and seems to belong to an altogether peculiar 
traditional influence* We note fliat ihc dominant idea is rather the 
sphere ilian flic cube. It also shows a curious, almosi grotesque 
imagination which is quite unfamiliar in Greek art- It is cvidcni that 
this momeni the preoccupation with physical beauty had not yet be¬ 
come universal. 

Witli this archaic lion (300) wx are ai last on familiar ground, Tliis 
belongs to the late sbcfli century, and the ideal of lifter archaic art Ls 
already evident* I assume fliai the authorities are justified in regardbg 
tliis aa genuine, though it k rcafly rather hard to believe* It is appro* 
priatcly enough in Berlin^ and when one sees it there one can hardly 
help wondering whether tl was not made for the Muscuitl by a modern 
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German sculptor, so exactly similar is k to modern German work In its 
mixture of iiard sctiemadc decoration with sentimeiital expressionism, 
It is singularly lacking in any imaginaiive gra-ip of plastic rhytiims. 
Where it is not sharply outlined in wilfully scltcmatic sliapes, it is 
smoothed away into taguc and meaningless surfaces. It is diSicult to 
believe that this is not tJic outcome of a tired and sophisticated tradition 
striwng for novelty of effect by schematic wilfulness—such an effect as 
we sec so constantly today in so much mannered sculpture. 

Berlin also prides itself on the possession of a South Italian figure of 
about 500 B.c, (301)- Here too we note a somewhat similar quality. 
The rather slick elegance of all the forms, the over-sweetness of the 
expression and the tight precision and insensitiveness of the handling 
are all very disquieting— bo much so, that when it first came to light 
some of the best authorities on Greek art violemly protested tliat It was .1 
forgery. Would that it had been! 

To the early fifth century belongs the figure of a girl running, from 
Eleusis (302), It illustrates th* Greek artist's altitude to movement. 11 
is evidently arrived at by trying to analyse the visual impressions Instead 
of conceiving movement h)' an iuluiiivc process, and at this stage the 
result is that it fails altogetiicr to give any feefing of movement. Notice 
again ho^v the drapery, which is here more adapted to the figure, is 
treated with tlic same meticulous regularity and precision, in order to 
produce a decorative effect. At one point the sculptor has even tried to 
force the folds to make a kind of anthemion pkattem—all of which is 
destructive of the idea of movement anti of vitality. Evcr^^thlng becomes 
static and rigid. 

Tlus qucsdoti of movement is very significant as an indication of the 
artist's method of approach, and it will be perhaps elucidated by com¬ 
paring this with a French Romanesque sculpture (303)1. The comparison 
l>ctween late archaic Greek and Romanesque is very interesting because 
the two arts arc so curioiisly similar. They represent almost identical 

* R, F.'< noTttgtve of tho Virgin, Xllth ceniiiry it » imjcErtain whether 

ihc iUuttiaiion given is ihe croe la u«d. 
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moTncnt;^ in a cvolntioii^ ^nd 3 ^ you must offcii huvc noticed tbc 

gcncmJ idiom is strangely alike. In botlt the draper)' lias not yet be¬ 
come folly plastic and the folds are used as a decorative ejement. But 
you notice here that though the artist probably had notliing like as 
exact a knowledge of the human ligurc as. liis Greek counterpan, be has 
the power of giving to his figures complicated movemennt. And not 
only can he do for one figure., but he cmi create a wliolc group with 
a common rhythmic idea running throughout^ aud th^e movemeuts arc 
directly expressive of stales of mind—they are not arrived at by mere 
obser^'ation but by an intuitive comprehension* \ou will also notice 
that the folds of the drapery, iliough still mainly decorative, show a far 
greater sensibility^ Tlicy are never mechanically exact but again result 
from an instinctive rliythmicaJ feeling* if we turn back, to ibe Greek 
relief [591) you vvlll feel the contrast almost more clearly, because here 
we have a scene suggestive of more violent movcmcnc; and again 
the artist is not only uuabk to to the group as a whole a con¬ 
sistent and permeating rhythm, but even the individual figures lack ihc 
consisTencv of a single rhythmic idca^ — w'c fee) that each limb has been 
posed separately. Look also at the insensitive trcaimeni of the drapery. 

Slnce die me of liic taste for archaic Greek art, no statues have per¬ 
haps been more generally popular than the series of Korat of the 
Acropolis 3 ^ 5 )* there are pleniy of reasons for this; they arc 
extraordinarily brilliant in thdr execution, sliowing perfect control of 
die material, and they arc portraits of the most celehratesd beauties of 
the times. There is a noteormundatiity, of chic, which is unmistakable- 
Tliough they were dedicated in a temple there is no trace of rcligit^us 
intennon* They are simply fashionable portraits* It 1 think, clear 
tliat they are pKirtraits of individual beauties, and it k intcresung to 5 ee 
the individual dtarocterjust making i^elf felt through the generalizing 
tendencies of Greek art. The idiosyncrasies of the individual face liavc 
been adapted, as far as possihle, to the average or tyT^ical head of young 
w'oitianhood- The modelling has no intimate expressive quality; the 
transitions are all smoothed out into an even and elementary curvature. 
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Though there is a general sofiening of the surface as compared with the 
other works we have seen, tliere Is as yet very little evidence of sensi¬ 
bility in the niodeUing. These Korai illustrate a peculiarity of our pre¬ 
sent-day reactions to the archaic idiom. Had these fashionable statues 
been carded out with all the realism and morbidciza of later Greek an, 
we should almost certainly have felt some qualms about their excessive 
pretdness. We should have liked tltem witli the reservadon that the 
motive was too trivial for great art. But the formal s>'minctry of the 
pose, the austerity of tltc general lines and the schematic decoration all 
reassure us, since unconsciously' we associate sucli an idiom with art 
devoted to great religious conceptions. 

Tlic Korai belong to the period just before the Persian invasion. And 
just at tliis period we have certain works of the Ionian school which are 
of peculiar interest because they suggest the existence of a very distinct 
aesthetic idea. The most important of these is the Siphnian Xreasury at 
Delphi- Now tliis treasury strikes an unfamiliar note in Creek art. 
There is a frankness and bltmtness in the nsc of the decorative mouldings 
which gives it an unusual quality, so to speak, of colour. The huge egg 
and dart moulding, unshadowed by the usual salient member, and the 
huge astragal moulding which runs round the base of the archi trave and 
round the door opening behind, give the notion of a much freer, more 
imaginative, or at least more fanciful, use of ornament—of something in 
which the element of surprise is not so studiously avoided as in most 
Classical buildings. The p edimen t is, of course, a complete failure. The 
liny figures like marionettes in a peep-show have no possible meaning, 
nor can one altogether admire the rrieze on the architrave, though its 
general colour effect b well Judged. But again, in the Caryatids (3061, 
307} tliere is quite unusual energy and character, something more vital 
even b the movement b spite of its rigid frontality. No doubt some¬ 
thing of the effect of sirangcnL’ss here is due to the condidon, but I 
think tint apart from tiiat there h a greater sense of character than in 
most of the work of this lime. And thb is due to the sensibility of the 
modcUmg. 
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Two of the Siphniati frieses, namely those on the sides of the buitd- 
mg, are also very pecolLu' in Greek art (508). First of all the composi¬ 
tion shows a very unusual power d(‘ relating the figures to one another to 
build up consistent groups; then the action is far more vivid and ex¬ 
pressive than usual. But even more extraordinary is the seme the 
artist shows of recession. Tliqre is here (quite excepttonaHy) a distinct 
feeling of the relation of the figures to the space in which they evolve. 
We must suppose these Ionian sculptors to have felt much more 
intuitively, to bat^e been able to pass outside the limits of the 
concept. 

As you know, the Persian wars destroyed this great Ionian cjvilbta- 
ttoti. We owe to it some of the greatat achievements of the Greek spirit 
in poetry and. philosopliy, anti I cannot help thinking that if the same 
culture had continued its tradition unbrokm the history of later Greek 
art might have been very different, and that the destruction of the 
Ionian cities was one of the great tragedies of history, 

However, this is mere guesswork. The art of Sicily at about ihb lime 
also shows an unusual sense of design and one or two of the metopes of 
the temple at Sdinus seem to me among the finest of alt sudi eomposi- 
Uom in Greek art. In some of them, it is true, there Is little seme of 
interrelation, but Uiat of Hera and Zeus (309) I think succeeds in giving 
a real sense of life in the movcmcni of the figures, and is a curiously 
felicitous composition. The strong upright of the drapery falling from 
Hera's left arm, an upright wliich is deliberately acceniuatcd by ihc 
deep shadows, is placed at exactly the right interval to enable the 
crowned figure of Zeus to balance the upright figure of Hera. Tlicre b 
also a ddightfut firedom in the handling and real sensibility in the 
treatment of the folds. 


•s 
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Uc come now to wb^t ustrd to be regarded as ihe great period—the 
golden, age of Greek art—the nionient when all archaic traits^ have 
ceased* I diinkj, by the bye^ that W'e may distinguish this change by 
noting the fact dial it is the moment when the plasdc unity is estab¬ 
lished^ Archaism b marked not so much by any imperfect understand¬ 
ing of structure as by the use of detail, of accessoriei such as hair and 
drapery as an excuse for decoration. These tltings are kepi as it were 
outside the plastic sequence- When that sccjuence permeaies ail these 
accessories we cease to have both the peculiar satisfactions of an 
arcfiaic style and its drawbacks. 

The first great monument of this penod of transition from an archaic 
to a complete style is the dix^oradon of the temple of Zeus at Olympia. 
The sculptor of these pediments and metopes has achiwed a new free^ 
dom in the movernent of his figures, aitkough the tendency to froniality 
of aspect h still evident at times. He has also discovered a cuiiotts 
method of rounding off the transitions from one plane to anoth«a’ while 
holding firmly to die main struemral units of the figure. In these 
metopes you see the dominance of frontality rather markecUy; the 
individual figures are clearly realized in ihctr essential structnra! forms* 
But the drapery is more plasdc. There is none of the tights decorative 
pattern*work of the folds which wc saw in ihe archaic- Nor are the 
muscles used as patterns* There is much less tight preebion everywhere.* 
but on the other hand the absence of tlib tight patterned linear treat* 
ment has left ihe modelling rather shapeless in its bland rounding off of 
every fonn* There are no arcents to mark the divisions of planes; even 
the Hcrade^ who b supporting the w^orld no trace of inner 

tension* Nor again b there any rhythmic idea uniting one figure with 
another, nor, in spite of the full relief, any suggestion of spatial relations* 
In the metope of Heracles cleaning the Augean stables (310) tiiere b the 
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Santc Curious vvimt of composition, of bidaiicc, of dir^tion* Even if we 
complete the movement it is strange to note how no aiicinpi has been 
made to unite the rigid perpendicular of tlic goddess with the diagonal 
system; her extended ann even increases the difliculty. It would have 
been well within the resources of this sculptor to establish some diagonals 
in the figure ofAiheua, and one notes once more how little it occurred 
to the Greek mind to consider a more extended whole than the single 
figure. Tltis is the more rcinarkabic in view of tlie thorough exploratioti 
of appearance of the single figure which they had already undertaken. 
The movcmeiu; of the Heracles is admirably observed and perfectly* 
consistent, only again the sense of tension of the spirit is strangely 
absent. In this relief, however (311), where the artist has been able to 
envisage the scene as that of a single sculptural group, we get a real 
comptosition—in some ways the most satisfactory of any such metope 
compositions that 1 know. For here the crossing diagonals of the man 
and bull and the double reverted beads produce an admirably balanced 
system. Notice again the extraordinarily even, bland, unaccented 
roundness of the modelling with no sense of die division of planes. 

The sculptures of this temple are devoted to scenes of violent strife 
in tile fight of the Centaim and Lapiihs. On one of the pedimeats the 
combatants bite and tear each other, and yet nowhere docs the slow 
tempo of the movements change, no ripple disturbs the bland equani¬ 
mity of the modelling, its denial of all inner tension either of mind or 
muscle. It is undeniable that this has a peculiar effect on tlie imagina* 
tion. What we describe as an Olympian calm certainly emanates from 
tliese figures on whom the violence of strife leaves no mark. Indeed, they 
might be suppoised to exemplify in an extreme tlegrce Winckelmann's 
idea that sculpture is essentially a static art. But if the Greeks had 
really thought thus timild they not instinaivdy have avoided scenes 
like that where a Centaur is vigorously chewing the arm of a Lapith 
(312)? Wliy set up tliis vehement contrast bctw'ccn the tlieme and its 
treatment? It certainly seems strange that the men who listened to 
£schyltis*a tremendous dramas should have treated even more violent 
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thcnics witlt this imperturbable suavity. Nor do I thinh there is any 
truth in llie theory that sculpture is in some special way debarred from 
dramatic expression. There is far more dramatic tension in the two 
figures of St Damian an d St Cosmos by Donatello (25], though tlierc is 
no vioience of gesture whate^'er, than in tlic Olympia pediments. The 
moment that the idea of character, based upon the feeling for vita) 
rhythms, replaces the idea of the type, dramatic expression rollows. Nor 
do I think that such an idea as that of the static quality of sculpture, 
whether right or wrong, was likely to arise at such an early period as 
this. It is an idea that belongs to a complicated and self-conscious period 
of culture. Moreover, there is disdnet e\idence that the sculptor of the 
Olympian figures w'as really intent on his story; tliat he meant to convey 
its dramatic intensity. In die forehead of the Lapidi, who appears so 
entirely unmoved, he has made two rather elegantly curved grooves— 
and dlls is evidently meant to mark the anguish he must fed. Similarly 
the ferocity of the Centaur is expressed by a series of wrinkles round the 
brows. It was not then that he did not want to teU the story dramati* 
cally, but that he could only achieve it by sucJi external and as it were 
conceptual images. The generalising bias of Greek art prevented that 
intuitive sense of character which aJonc could achieve such an end. 

Nor had he evidently any uodon that mood might also be conveyed 
by the general quality of the texture of hb plastic transidons. How 
extraordinarily bland and almo£T pasty die plastic texture is you can 
judge from the detail of hand or foot. The forms seem almost as though 
they were made in a paste and squeezed out of a mould. In detaib of 
drapery the special quality of this aitist’s rhythms is very evident. You 
sec also that he has not quite freed himsclffrom archaism; that the folds 
do not share completely in die plastic movement, but remain more or 
less as linear decorations of the surface. 

We have in later times an artist who is curiously akin in some ways to 
this Olympian sculptor, namely Piero della Francesca. In at least two 
frescoes Piero depicted battle scenes, though one guc^es that he 
accepted the tlieme rather of necessity than choice. The scenes show a 
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cotiflict, curiously similar to that on the Olympian pediment, between 
the vehemence of the tliemc and the stately, sdow’-moving rJtythtm; and 
in drawing the figure Piero’s contours have something of Uic same large 
gentle curves, the same almost exaggerated simpliiication and bltintncss, 
Att ilic same the fundamental diflerence between Greek and modem 
art Is felt through the likeness. Piero's figures arouse a profound sense of 
character; they are instinct witlt the tension of the inner life of which no 
trace is seen at Olympia. 

The Ludovisi throne belongs to nearly the same moment of transition 
as the Olympia sculptures, and has the same suave rounded quality of 
relief I do not wish to deny its extraordinary charm, but I wish 1 could 
feel it as acutely as I once did. niere is a peculiar sweetness in the 
rhythm of the contours, especially in this figure (313), but 1 confess that 
1 become increasingly critical of tli equality of the modelling. The planes 
witltin the contours are not felt with anytliing like the same subtlety 
as the con lours themselves. There is no evidence of any feeling for 
planes ; the simplicity is without fullness of content. Tlie thighs of this 
fluieplayer are hardly distinguishable from the mere inflated roundness 
of the cushion on which she is sitting, h is a$ though the skin were in¬ 
flated or stretched over a uniformly elastic suhstance, Tticre is all the 
difference between such a sebemade dmplificadon and the simplicity 
which comes as the hist word of compre^ton of the infinite richness and 
complexity of nature. 

A statuette of Maillors (3 14] gives u$, I think, a curiously apposite 
comparison. Its general eficci is one of great simplicity, but we cannot 
ever treat the actual surface as an unbroken passage from one point to 
another; at every moment we feel a subtle variation in the movement of 
tlic surfitce. It lias tlic fullness and density of nature, interpreted 
according to a single rhythmic idea incessantly varied. This is sensibility 
in a high degree. 

This bronze figure of Zeus (315), which belongs perhaps to a 
slightly earlier period, is an extraordinary example of the Greek 
method. One would say that the artist had conceived it without any 
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seme of the idiom of plastic axt. From ihe point of view of plasric unity 
the human figure has one great disadvantage, its liken«5 — to put it 
brutally— to a star^lish; the way in which its limbs are capable of 
leading the eye away from ilic general mass> Almost all great sculptors 
feel this intensely and take infinite pains to achieve some compression or 
to give to the limbs such direction that they suggest lines of movement 
returning to tbe centre. Such a total denial O'f plastic unity as this is 
very rare. And the sculptor who did tliis had an extraordinary know¬ 
ledge of the figure. It Is a taur dt J$ret Irom that point of view. The 
articulations are rendered with, surpidsing naturalism^ indeed one must 
suppose that literal imitation was here the artist’s main purpose. 

With Myron all trace of archaism disappears. Unfortunately wc have 
no original work by him, and it is only lately tliai some idea of bis 
character as an artki lias begun to take shape from the puttiag together 
of copies and replicas of works which can plausibly be attributed to him 
from the literary tradition which has sunidvcd. And he is of singular 
moment for our enquiry. It was said of him by Petronius Arbiter that 
he almost turned living men into bronze; by another writer that he 
imprisoned men in bronze. It is evident that to the andent world he 
already appeared as in some way exceptional. And certainly his statue 
of the youthful Athena {3t6) is singularly unlike almost all other Greek 
sculptures. It is true tliat this is only a copy—the ortginal was in bronze. 
But it is, I think, a good deal better than most copies, vastly better than 
tlic surviving copies of the Marsyas which was part of the same group. 
What strikes me about tlus is first that it is not a generalized type. It 
has the uniqueness of personality. It is not an averaged or idealized 
head. The other thing is that the movement is not a construction 
arrived at from outside. Ji is not a description of a movement. It has 
character, that is to say, it gives us tlie vivid apprehension tliat the 
movement is the extemaJization of a state of mind. 11 has vital rhythms. 
It is far too complex to be as it wferc the rhetorical symbol of a mood. .As 
a matter of fact, the Marsyas which you all know well is, as it lias come 
down to us, a more or less rhetorical symbol of surprise, and has nothing 
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of this subtle complexity. To feet I know no otiicr Greek work which 
givos me quite ilic sensation, of personality and vitality that diis docs, 
though something of the same feeling appears in related w'orks like the 
head of Athena at Bologna. 

We come now to whai has for long been regarded as the climax of 
Greek art, namely the sculptures of the Parthenon which arc connected 
sviih Pheidias, in what precise way we do not know, though iltcrc is sonic 
probability that his was the inspiring and creative force behind tlxe 
specific style of those works. It is evident, however, that many hands 
took part in the work and there are large diflcrcnccs of quality in 
different parts of the frieze. But at least in the work of the pediments it 
seems to me that there is evidence of a great and remarkable artist, and 
k is not of any consequence fbr our purpose that we have no name for 
him. In the Parthenon a,s a whole I think the essential qualities of 
Greek art, its research for beauty in the human body, its conception of a 
harmonious and balanced life, of dignity and nobility in character come 
to supreme expression. 

Such a figure as the ‘Theseus* (317) is clearly a type figure. It has 
nothing of the personality of M)Ton»s Athena, It b completely general¬ 
ized. But the unknown creator’s feeling for rhythm has enabled him to 
conceive a pericedy free and natural pose. The movement ii^ an 
extraordinary ease and tiicre is a profound feeling for plastic unity, for 
rhythmical transitiom and oppositions of planes. Though the forms are 
very much simplified, the simplification b neither so extreme nor SO 
wilful as in the Olympian sculptures. There is far more subUcty and 
variety in tlie curvatures, and ihougli the artist still clings to an almost 
logical exposition of the main divbions of the body, a* for instance w>hcrc 
the thorax articulates with the stomach and the stomach with the thighs, 
this no bngcr appears as a schematic abstracti it b filled out with a far 
more penetrating sense of die minor modulations within the different 
areas which he has marked out. Indeed, it b at thb point that Greek art 
really achieves some liberation from its limiting conccptualbm and here 
at last it allows sensibility to come b, Tlicsc aribts have abandoned the 
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ob^sslpn of mechankaJ exacdmdc—the unconscious rhythmical play of 
the sculptor's hand finds an outlet* 

You will see this more clearly from the * Iris *(318). Nothing could be 
more vigorously grasped than the main plastic relations of the toi^, 
but upon that firm structure the artist has allowed his sensibility to 
mark his delighted apprehension of the Huctuating movement of the 
minuter relations. There is nothing static or arrested here—it has the 
palpitating mobility of real flesh. And the drapery plays across these 
sequences of plane a delightfully free and c\^cr varying counterpoint. 

11 is ill the group of the Fates (319) that wc get a clearer idea than any¬ 
where of the greatness of tlus master of plastic imagination. I certainly 
know' of no other sculpture of this period which has anything like the 
variety, richness and continuity of these plastic sequences. This cataract 
of planes varying at every moment, perpetually flowing and changing as 
it flows, and yet always held in a simple long-drawn phrase, is suficrbly 
conceived. ,\iid the effect of this movement is heightened by the sur¬ 
prise w'hich wc get from the sharp recession where the legs of the left- 
hand figure arc drawn up beneath the projecting ledge of the knees. 
Ttierc is no trace left here offronlality. Movement vs equally free in any 
direction, and this freedom is used with a consummate grasp of the 
plastic implicaiiom of opposition and balance between tiie limbs . These 
figures comprise a single group, and w'ithin that group the rhythmic 
flow U unbroken, infiaitely varied and yet superbly sustained, Here al 
last that sensibility which the archaic artists suppressed breaks through 
in every modulation of the surface. 

Wc have seen with what diffrculty the Greek artist fell a unity beyond 
the limits of the single figure. Here at last he has done so for a group of 
three figures and with supreme success, but I much doubt whether even 
die Parthenon master could go beyond this. No reconstruction of the 
pediment sculptures as a whole which I have seen makes evident any 
continuous compositional theme. And when wc turn 10 the metopes, 
executed by other hands, the absence of any rhythmic unity of the 
figures b often painfully erident. No doubt the story b well enough told. 
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but I caimot find evidence of any single rfiyihmicai tlicmc vsbich could 
unite these figures, or any balanced feeling For composiitoii in the 
picture space. The artist's feeling is concent rated on each figure 
separately. He has never fell them as a plastic unity, still Ic^ a plastic 
and spatial one. One secs this particularly well in this metope of 
Lapitii and Centaur {26), where there is a terrible rectangular liolt in 
the middle and an awktvard crossing of tJie Laplih’s leg at right angles 
with the Centaur's body. 

The frieze seems to me in general conceived in a much less intense 
vein. It is picturesquely descriptive with a tendency to fall hack on 
decorative rather than plastic values. The whole frieze produces indeed 
the effect of a picture of a festival day of the city life, over which the 
Greek habii of generalizing throws a veil of serene and dreamy un¬ 
reality. The processions move along with a trance-iike vagueness and 
nonchalance, building up here and there beautiful sequences of 
gesture and pose, and the slight variations of pose fiiUow one another 
witii a musical effect. Bui the vision is essentially descriptive and ex¬ 
ternal. There is hardly any plcistic feeling for the action. Indeed, die 
Structure throughout is sacrificed to the dcorradve pattern, given by die 
folds of die drapery. In the group of seated gods, though the changes of 
pose are beautifully used in the sequence, there is no nervous intensity, 
it is a superficial piciurcstjuenws, and here even more the drapery, 
though it makes a pretence of being moulded to the figure, counts 
mainly as pattern and has very little plastic significance. However, one 
ought perhaps to admit that the sculptors of the relief conceived it 
mainly as a linear drawing of the forms. We see ev'^crywlicrc that they 
relied more on small sliadosvs cast by minute details of wrinkle or fold, 
or by the salience of an ankle-bone, than on the relation of structural 
planes. Their style is essentially descriptive and picturesque radicr than 
plastic. 

Tins relief from the temple of Nike (320) must belong to the same 
circle as the work of the Parthenon. I should even guess that it might be 
by the sculptor of die pediment. It is indeed one of the finest of all these 
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works. .As 1! was a relief) the sculptor had to translate movement in 
depth into perspective recesgious; but see with wiiat surprising aureness 
he lias evoked the full sense of the volume, how vividly we feel the 
distance back to the right shoulder. The unity of the design is wonderfully 
secured by the (bids of the drapery. Here is the exact opposite of the 
bronze Zeus, for every direction is brought back to the centre. In the 
drapery' the design Is almost finer than in the Fanhenon; the intervals 
between the folds are tnore subtly related and there is an even gi'eatcr 
sensibility in the handling. 

Another lovely work of the fifth century is this little bronze figure of a 
girl (34 ij. It is beautifully firm and compact in design, dense and full of 
substance in its modelling, and the turning movement of the head and 
shoulders upon the thighs is felt as a simple consistent pose. The Venus of 
Cyrcnc in the Terme Museum at Rome (32a) is, 1 suppose, a little later 
in the fifth century. It is, I think, one of the finest of all, though ihb 
photograph does not do it justice—as it flattens many of the planes. It 
is of course difficult to say without the arms what exactly the pose was in 
its entirety, but the rhythmic theme, so for as we have it, is unusual in 
Greek art in its long-drawn continuity' of phrase. It suggests those more 
complicated, pensive and mysterious moods which belong to the mcxlcm 
world and to which Renaissance artists like Botticelli |pive such poignant 
expression. 

I have chos«i from the considerable mass of fifth-century design 
those which appear to me to have the greatest plastic significance. I am 
very far from thinking, as is so often assumed, that ‘fifth-century Greek’ 
is equivalent to the highest possible commendation, for though every* 
thing original of this period has a certain charm in its firm and yet 
atmospheric handling, a great deal oftt is lacking in any creative vision. 

I hope my attempt to revise from a fresh point of view' our estimate of 
earlier Greek art will not have seemed to you entirely negative in Jte 
results. You sec that to some extent tlie Greeks did learn to overcome 
the great handicap imposed by their rigidly conceptual outlook. Nor 
do 1 doubt that the laborious and mctliodical exploradon of the 
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stnictune of the human figure was of great value for our later European 
tradition. The fact that wc have been able to use iliat knowledge with 
far greater freedom, and have moreover put it to higher imaginative 
purpose than they ever conceived, docs not prevent our recognition of 
the pioneer work they accomplished. 


LATER GREEK, HELLENISTIC AND ROMAN 

The golden age of Athens, which saw die erection and decoration of the 
Parthenon and Erechtheum, lasted only for theshort interval between the 
Peisian and Peloponnesian wars, about lialfa century. With the failure 
of the Adicnian democratic adventure Greek history loses much of its 
glamour, and people have been inclined to see nothing but a gradual 
decline In the an of the succeeding periods. Perhaps our enquiry may 
lead us to modify such a view. No doubt it was the end of die heroic 
age, during which the sculptor's chief interest was the physique of the 
perfectly developed male athlete. In the fourth century the female form 
was much more thoroughly studied and became more and more the 
cliief subject of sculpture. Tlic fourth century is dominated by three 
great names, Praxiteles, Skopas and Lysippus. All of these develop the 
ideas of the fifth century towards a freer sense of movement and a 
blurring of the plastic transitions—this rather as an attempt to indicate 
the softness of flesh than a true development of plastic sensibility. 

But in the Hellenistic period wliich follows after the conquests of 
Alexander there occur definite changes in style, some of which arc of 
interest for us. First of all we note that the continued study of the female 
figure tends to produce more continuous and consistent plasuc rhythms 
(333). The male figure lent itself readily enough to the system of 
strongly articulated plastic phrases, dearly distinguished from each 
other by the edge of the pectoral muscles and the Uiac line. But in the 
female figure the transitions arc continuous. The result of this was, I 
a heightening of the plastic sensibility in these later ardsts, a 
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clcfli'ci’ undcrsutndiJiig of wlwt ztc tJie possibilities of plastic expression. 
Tile poses become freer* with a jfreater sense of die balance of opposing 
inclinations of planes, and at times the sctdpiors became aware of ibc 
possibilities of chiaroscuro—they discovered the baroque. 

The Attalids m -Asia Nfinor were one of the contending d^masties 
among which Alexander’s empire had been divided. They were rather 
Asiatic tyrants than the heads of a free Greek state, but they were gi^ai 
patrons of art and it was tinder ihtm that some of the most interestuig 
new developments took place. The altar, dedicated to Zeus in iBo b.c,, 
is the most striking evidence of that new feeling. Students of Greek art 
having once fixed on the Parthenon sculptures as the high-water mark 
of Greek art found in the Pergamenc works a conveniently striking 
contrast. They have been used constantly as proof of liic decadence of 
Greek art, and this could be agreeably enough correlated with the loss 
of political independence. The Pergamcncs were accused of vulgar 
realism and forced exaggeration in contrast to the serene calm and 
dignity of the Olympian and Parthenon figures (324)- But if the theme 
chosen is one of conflict [here the battle of the gods with the Titans} 
there is nothing reprehensible in aUow'ing the design to be expressive ol 
conflict rather than suggestive of repose. TJie iJieme may indeed inspire 
another kind of rhythmic idea, and that not necessarily an inferior one. 
And here wc sec that it led to certain very striking results. Almost for 
llic first dme in Greek sculpture a plastic rhythm has been set up strrag 
enough to bring the individual figures into close relation with each 
other so that they fuse into a single plastic unity. I do not pretend that 
thk is an impeccable composition. The modem world has pushed the 
study of rhythm so mnch further ilian tlic ancient tliat we have a higher 
standard. This would not have satisfied Raphael or Poulin, but at 
least it shows an awareness of the need to cstablisli systems of corre- 
sptmdcncc and balance throughout the whole design. This complex 
group is Eir more closely knit than were any of the two figures in the 
metopes of the Parthenon, and it was a great step tlius to extend the 
unity beyond die single figure. And in ihe execution the artist has used 
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aoid shade conscipusly and deliberately. He docs not carve the 
actual fomis as we know them to be; rather he carves stone so that liie 
cfFccl of light and shade which he produces will suggest the forms 
without necessarily describing them in full. Here .'ll! the sculptor has 
botlicrcd about are the shapes made by his shadows (24), In the mouth 
the important thing is the shape of the sliadow cast on tlie lower bp, and 
to give that its luU effect he will cut deep into the upper lip and cheek 
regardtess of the actual forms, which will anyhow be drowned in shadow. 
Nor does he trj' to establish a dear continuous contour to the head or to 
the mask. He abows deep shadows to break through. In fact, this is a 
debnitc breakaway &om the dominance of conceptual imagery, it is a 
much further adventure into the world of appearance than any hitiierto 
attempted. 

but tills is not the only contribution of the Pergamcnc artists. 
Strangdy enough tliough they cut stone so as to give an effect of diiaro- 
scuro they were none the less far more conscious than previous masters 
of its function in the architectural whole. Tliis continuous band of 
reliefs makes a splendidly rich base for the superstructure (525). Vou 
can guess that the artist thouglii in terras of the ^vholc building by the 
cattrerae salience of the moulding above. This throws a shade over his 
rebef which makes it into a single architectural unit. It plays its part as 
a colour contrast to the base below and tlic colonnade aberve, gtdng by 
its rather confused richness a peculiar value to die lucidity anti elegance 
of the Ionic columns. I do not see elsewhere in classic art so clear a 
consciousness of all the relation.^ of parts to a complex whole. One may 
well admit that from the point of view' of illustration, of what the 
imagery means, of die types rbiwin and so forth, this has not the noble 
serenity of the early imagery : but this is literature and lies outside our 
enrjuiry. If we conhne ourselves to purely plastic values I think we 
must admit that it marks a great advance. 

Something of this baroque imprcssioTiism is seen again in a head by 
Damophon about tliis date, where the forms arc suggested by light and 
shade rather than actually carved, where the modelling of the mask w 
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carried through wiihcnii a break into the fiov^ing plastic setjucnces ofilic 
hair. 

The Vicioiy of Satitothrace (3^6) is not so markedly Ijaroquc in its 
use of light and shade, since tlic treatmem of the drapciy reverts ratlicr 
to Phtfidias, but none the less there is a greater feeling for the value of 
shadows and in other respects it expresses the new plastic conceptions of 
Hellenism. Not only is tlic movement more vividly felt in all its com¬ 
plexity and variety bui there is a far greater grasp of a continuous 
rhythmic phrase permeating the whole. The composition Is extra¬ 
ordinarily moving, with its felicitous contrast of the inclination of the 
shoulders and breasts to one side, balanced by an opposing mclmation of 
the pelvis. And in the drapery the artist has massed his minutely 
varied folds in a sequenoe of larger divisions which enable us to grasp 
the whole design instantly. It is really rather meaningless to talk of the 
decadence of Greek art at a time when sculptors were thus discovering 
new and more expressive sculptural themes, and in fact even the 
knowledge of its late date has never been able to check the hold of tins 
statue on people’s imaginations. For indeed it is one of the most moving 
conceptions of Greek art, this of the goddess alighting in full llight on 
the prow of the advancing ship xrith her drapery pressed in fluttering 
(bids against her body* I have a notion that in order to realize the 
artist’s conception fully it should be set up as tliough leaning forward 
more against the wind. 

TJic Rhodian school of this period, so far as we can judge it (rotn 
the Famese bull (3-i7)» seems not to have accepted, the new baroque 
feeling. In tills work there is a laLmcniable want of feeling for tight and 
shade* the forms are everywhere carved as they arc in fact and not as 
they appear, ll is only Helleniatic in the sense that the artist is at least 
trying to l^^ Ta1't1isVt a rhythmic continuity between the figuri^, though 1 
confess I have never been able to sec that lie has succeeded, 

A far Ijcttcr example of this is the once so overpraised and now per¬ 
haps too much despised Laocoon, It h undoubtedly over-emphatic and 
rhetorical in its expression of horror, but it is none the less a very re- 
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markable effort to bold togetJier a terribly complicated series of plastic 
movements in a single rhythmic sequence, TTie felicity of some of its 
main phrases Is rather marred and its meaning obscured by the over- 
accentuated handling of detail. 

If wc may believe literary tradidon, the great age of Greek painting 
was the fourth century as represented by Zeuxis and Apellest but W'C can 
form very little idea of what dieir pictures \vcre like. One monument of 
die early Hellcimdc age survives however in a mosaic copy, and gives us 
almost the only real clue to classic painting Far more than 

sculpture, paindng demands a vivid sense of the reladons of figures one 
to another and of dieir relation to the picture space, and we have seen 
all along how slow die Greek artists were lo realize any relations going 
beyond the individual figure. From this wc see that Greek artists had 
arrived at an understanding of the pempeedve foreshortening of 
individual figures—For example, the man and horse in the centre—but 
dicre is ver^* little understanding of pictorial space. Tlic figures arc 
really imagined as spread in proGIc across a ratlicr narrow stage. Tlic 
one figure which contradicts this general law of liontaUty is so un¬ 
fortunately placed dial it blocks the diagonal movement suggested 
by the horses of Darius, which might have given some unity to the 
composition. Nor lias the artist any grasp of chiaroscuro; everywhere 
there is the same clear delineation of detail; there is no attempt to 
group passages togedier by enveloping shadows, there is no system of 
subordinadon, without which so crowded a design can hardly be held 
into any sort of intelligible unity. It is a more or less successful dramatic 
illustration by means of rather convcndonal and rhetorical symbols. 
There is also an on trivial pieces of realism, like the carcfiiUy 

exposed rcflecdon of the fallen soldier in the redtia of lus shield, which is 
very much in agrectnent with die puerile stories of troJu/v-JW—like 
that of the ‘Grapes of Zeuxis*“wlijch were the stock in trade of art 
critics like Pliny. 

One other picture probatily belongs to klcllcnisdc an—the once so 
celebrated Aldobrandini marriage (329)^ We notice that with die 
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narrow stage and the figures arranged frontally abng it, the mdicadons 
of space in the background arc very superficial; and although the artist 
apparently intended to break this elementary frontality by placing the 
bed diagonally* he failed to put the two seated figures in perspective— 
they come forward and do not appear to be sitting on the bed at all. 
There is some attempt to dcaic variety by a pyramidal centre, but this 
b weakened by the too great parailelbm of the seated figures, and the 
effect b sdll furtlier weakened by the close repetition given by the figure 
leaning on a column. Thcit* b some evidence of a feeling for interval, far 
more than in most of the painiings in Pompeii, but how relatively weak 
die Greek fcelbig tor such rdations was can be seen by comparing tlib 
ivith a painting by Poussin almost certainly based on it (330). for we 
know that Poussin—whose rcvcrcjice for Classical art prevented hb ever 
looking with a critical eye—that Poussin copied this work. 

Poussin vety frequently adopted the narrow stage of Classical painting, 
but hb far greater sense of spadai design, hb infinitely finer sensibility 
to the significance of interval and his invention of divisions in tlie 
background give to Ms work inimcnsciy greater unity and variety. li 
shows how much fiirther modem art has progressed dian anything we 
can deduce from Greek painting in the apprehension of plastic relations. 
The HcUenblic period shows a great change in the iirtbt s attitude to 
life. Greek art was never, even in the fifth century, quite so restricted to 
religious and heroic themes as b commonly supposed. VVe have already 
seen in die Korae of the .‘\cropolis the portraits of fashionable beauties, 
and the Tanagra statuettes were usually taken from everyday life. But 
in the Hcllcmstie period genre dicmes are treated on a bigger scale and 
more seriously. Such statues as the boy struggling with a goose, die girl 
shielding her dove From a snake, the girl plaring kjiuddcboncs, which 
still liavc a sort of picture postcard reputation, dale from thb period. 
It was in Alexandria tliat thb kind of art svas most cultivated, and die 
statuette of a Nubian street singer {331) show-s what good plastic themes 
could l>e inspired by this more direct approach to actual life, it b 
extraordinarily free in its movement, and the complicated changes of 
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direction are bcaudfiiUy contrasted and balanctsd and kept togetlicr 
in continuous sivecpmg hut subtly restrained rhythmic plirase. It seems 
indeed like an anticipation of the Renaissance, but that the sudace 
treatment lacks the lull scnsibiDty of the Italian masters. But wbat is 
noteworthy here IS liiat these HeUenistic sculptors had begun to realise 
the possibilities of aetustl visual experiences, for tliis is really setn and 
not put together according to some schematic idea of the human body. 
This would inevitably lead to the notion of character as opposed to 
generalized types. 

Naturally enough with this wider interest in actual lilc the portrait 
began to be an important theme. Bui the Greek habit of generalization, 
together with their notion uf nobility, gave very little chance of their 
achieving character and personality. Here, for instance, tliougli one 
guesses that Demosthenes had a strikingly individual lace, there is 
nodiing vital about the rhythms nor characterful about the pose (332). 
It is a generalized s>'mbol of an orator and one could change die head 
for another one without any danger of destroying such uniiy as there is. 

Two portraits, however, stand out from the long scries of conventional 
and lifeless portraiture which later Greek art has betjueaibcd to us, and 
bodi arc so singular tliat it is difficult to inuMginc how thc>’ can have 
arisen or whai affinities they may have with other works. This of 
Euthydemus (333), a man who usurped the Bactrian throne in 230 
is a piece of pure radicr crude realism, butii is not purely imitative and 
photogtaphir, so to apeak, as the Roman portraits were, li is an 
interpretation of forms in the sense of character, though of a crude and 
superficial bind and witli an expressionist emphasis. This other of 
Arsinoe [334), Quocn of Egypt about 200 b.c., is very dilfcrtnt. Here the 
artist has not created vcrisiinilitude by descriptive details the vivid sense 
ofifiner life comes from the movement of the head on the neck, of wluch 
he has felt the significance for character. Tliis sense of individuality and 
character comes out from the main plastic rclaiions and the sensitive 
modelling of the surface. This sudden emergence of an artist who reels 
character is as strange and inexplicable as die similar case of Myron. 
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Undoubtedly the art of HeUemsde culture w-as subject to a new 
menace. The immense extension of trade and commerce whidi followed 
on Alexander's conquests brought into existence a new social class, that 
of the self-made man, the parvenu, and a good deal of the art was made 
to gratify die vulgar taste and puerile intelligence which such people 
nearly always allow. Probably Alexandria already foreshadowed the 
vulgarity of Rome and of our own industrial civilization. 

None the less it was an age of growth and experiment in an, and it did 
not really decline until the Roman conquest of the Eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean, The Romans not only had no artistic tradition of dteir own; 
they had an avowed contempt for arc None the less the prestige of 
works of art in the ancient world was too great for them to ignore tt 
altogether, and they signalized dielr conquest of Greece by wholesale 
pUtndcr of status. Tliereupoii there grew up among the Roman gentry 
a snobbish taste for Greek art which a Roman, firm, the Cometii, 
turned to account by setting up factories throughout Greece wherever 
marble was available, and hiiiiig Greek journeymen sculptors to tum 
out innumerable statues for tlit Roman market. When we reflect upon 
the low level of the great mass of Greco-Roman sculpture we must 
remember how much of it is of this purely commercial origin. 

But tliough Rome had no tradition of her otvn* there existed an 
artistic tradition on Italian soil, that of her former enemies the Etrus¬ 
cans, And this demands a short enquiry. The Etruscans had brought 
with them from Asia Minor an art based on Mesopotamian tradiiinns, 
but when iltey began importing Grech pottery, the Greek style began to 
be followed. Hie fact tliat they thus lived on borrowed art and created 
no disdactivc style of their own suggests diat ilicy lacked any distinctive 
creative impulse. None the less they inevitably gave a special flavour 
to the style which they adopted. 

This wall pain ting (335) is based entirely on Greek vase painting, but 
wliibt it lacks the knowledge of the figure and the mechanical precision 
and finish of the Greek painters it shows a much closer contact with life. 
There is a real feeling Ibr the significance of gesture, a sense of move- 
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ment and life, of something actually going on here, which it altogether 
ifanting in the frozen perfection of the best Greek vases. We notice also a 
greater sense of spacing, a more contitmous rhythm, and a better sense 
of how to fill the space by various decorative devices. 11 is, J tliink, 
certain that the Etniscans never gave to art that methodical and con¬ 
centrated atteiitton w'hich the Greeks did—that they lacked the intense 
artistic consciousness of the Greeks, hut tliey had certain instinctive 
aptitudes wliicb the Greeks either lacked or whicli were suppressed by 
their passion for geometric harmony. 

Tliis strange and ungracious conception of Apollo Jbr instance (3,36) , 
in which, as you sec, cvcryiliing is borrowed from archaic Greek origi¬ 
nals, has none the less a certain ungainly energy and vitality. Tlicre is 
no evidence of dial preoccupation with a balanced and perfectly under¬ 
stood pose, still less with ihc G reek notion of a noble serenity and calm— 
ApoUo trudges along esmctly as the artist had seen one of his contem¬ 
poraries. And in his head (337) there is the same aggressive and crude 
vehemence of accent, w hich makes the archaic smile a grim caricature. 
But what sensibility the artist possessed has not been polished and 
ohliteratcd, as tt was in most Greek work, where you will look in vain 
for any such expressive accent of modelling as you find here. Clearly if 
wc judge of an by the kind of life \vliich it su^csts to us, by its moral 
elevation or nobUity of sendmciu, all Etruscan art mtist be condemned; 
but we arc not ooncemed with such high matters in the present enquiry 
and wc have to note the evidences of vitality asid sensibility which 
ii'anspire even through the crudities of Etruscan works. 

This comes out still more strikingly in the portraits of the dead which 
were represented lying upon the lids of their tombs Here the 

Etrtiscan artists got much freer from the Greek originals. They were 
intcrestixl directly in their own visual experiences and the result is 
something quite specific and original. For what strikes us here is dial 
although the artist has simplified his forms according to a schematic 
idea which he has taken from Greece there is notiiing of die Greek 
generalhsation. These arc not ideal or average heads, but in each ease 
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the schematic treatment is adapted su as to bring out and interpret the 
mdindual character ; and by a strange dcticCt which shows that tiic 
artist had looked with an almost Impressiomst vision, he gives to the 
eyes the illusion of a real regard. And these are not abstract gestures, 
symbolic of cmain moral stales, but the odd spontaneam gesture, of 
living people. It w'ould be absurd to exaggerate too much the im¬ 
portance of the rather inchoate and imperfeci art whicli Etruria has left 
to us, but we must note in passing the evidences of a tendency w'hicb 
was so rare in the Mediterranean art of this period: nor was Itj ! think, 
without some mfiumce on the course of the European tradition. 
Something indeed of this Etruscan focUng for individual charaeter must, 
one thinks, have had its effect on Roman art, for it is only in portraiture 
that Rome struck any distinctive note. 

There is nothing in art-hiscory quite like the artistic indigence of 
early Roman culture, unless it be the first century of the United States. 
And Rome affords tlie one great culture of early times of wHch ^ve ran, 
I think, say that tlic loss of aJi her artistic creadons would make 
scarcely any appreciable difference to our aesthetic inheritance. The 
attempts which have been made to give to Rome an important po&idon 
in the evolution of an seem to me to break doivn before the works 
themselves. Some of course attain to a certain decorative elegance 
whicli is comparable to that of dtc minor artists and craftsmen of die 
Renaissance, but even thisrclarively low standard ts rarely reached, and 
we search in vain for a single work which shows anything like a profound 
plastic imagination. 

There is, as I sny, practically nothing to show for the ceniuries during 
w'hich Rome built up her w'orld-widc empire. It is only widi die 
Aug^tan age that there begins something which can be called Roman 
art, but even then so wholesale was the importadon of HcllenUdc work 
and Hellcnisdc artists that it Is difUculL to say how Jar nadvc Roman 
artists are in quesdou. 

There ht little to distinguish die main reliefs of die ^\ra Pacis from 
earlier Hellcnisdc work. Hellenistic sculptors had for some dme 
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developed some kind of a picture space by means of perspective, and 
here the picture space is rather clumsily achieved^ not without complete 
lack of proportion in the ligures, and there is a pathetic absence of 
rhythm. If it was a Hellenistic artist who came to Rome to do this, he 
was a very second-rate one. 

This decorative panel from the same Ara Pads set up by Augustus is, 
however, a highly accomplished work (339). it is perhaps the high- 
water mark of such a method of relief in Roman art. The artist shoe's an 
easy control of the perspective of his figures and the diagonal recessions 
only break down rather badly in the cow and sheep in the foreground. 
Again the disposition of the accents of light and shade over the panel 
shows a feding for balance and proportion. The execution, however, ts 
as tightly mechanical and insensitive as possible. It would be in¬ 
structive to put beside this a relief by Clodion, w'ho may perhaps have 
been inspired by tins actual work, in order to see what modem sensi¬ 
bility has added to the result. 

Roman portraiture may almost be divided into two distinct classes— 
according as it follows Hellenistic models on the one hand or Etruscan 
on the other. Here in the head of Augustus himscir (340) sve have 
naturally enough the HcUciiistic type which achieves an even, more 
rubbed out, insensitive, mechanical idealism than the Greek originals it 
followed. Here, on the other liand, is a distinctively Etruscan portrait 
with a vivid sense of individual character. It is distinctly more literal, 
more photographic, less completely interpreted than the Etruscan, but 
it has something of the same vital energy and character. 

Or here, again, is an example where that curious Etruscan feeling for 
the way the eyes appear to look is caught witlt almost illusionist effect 
(341). There b, too, a very unusual sensibility and delicacy in die model- 
ling of this mask. There survives, of course, an element of the photo¬ 
graphic, of facts taken over too directly from nature without wailing for 
them to become fully asimilated to the plastic idea, whidi marks almost 
all Roman portraiture of the Etruscan type and makes it so curiously 
like tile professional portrait sculpture of our own academic artists. 
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The Romans did, however^ make one heroic adventure into the realm 
of ideal plastic rorm. This was due to the sculptors whom Hadrian com¬ 
missioned to make divinized statues of Ills favourtte Bithynian slave 
Antlnous. The problem before these sculptors was to create one of those 
average or generalized portraits wltich die Greeks had eome to regard as 
expressive of divine beings, and yet not to lose altogether the individual 
character. The Bithynian boy beauty was sufficiently remote In hgure 
from the Greek ideal of tlic- male Jigure with its spare muscular athletic 
form5^ in vvliich all superfluous tissue had hecu reduced by training. For 
Antlnous was at least fuU fleshed, with a figure that tended to fatness. 
His fiice was also fuller, more fleshy and more sensual; its beauty lacked 
any suggestion of ititefligence or distinction. The result of t liis attempted 
apotheosis seems to me almost comically pathetic {342}* Nothing caji 
exceed tlic pretentious insignificance of tills, with its tight mechanical 
hardness combined with the absence of any plastic rhythm. The real 
motrve which underlay Hadrian's effort to get bis artists to create anew 
divine type Tvas rather erotic than aesthetic, and that after all is per)japs 
the only interest w'tuch survives the process of idealization as under¬ 
stood by the Romans, 

A great deal has been made by enthusiasts for Roman t of the 
method of cominitous represeniaiion found on Trajan’s column (343), 
I.c. Lite representation of the same figures in different actions in a single 
composition. This is, of couisc, a convenient ivay of telling a storv' by 
successive scenes. With our increased sense of the demands of pictorial 
unity we naturaily have rejected this and prefer to put a frame round 
each separate scene. But in any case it is not a mat ter w hich concerns 
the essentials of visual art; It is a question of illustration, of literature by 
Images. It is, we saw in the case of Egypt, only a long-hand hiero¬ 
glyphic. But naturally the Romans, being cssattialiy practical when 
once they liad become accustomed to pictorial imagery, saiv in it 
chiefly its uses as propaganda or adverilscmcni. We know that in their 
triumphs Roman generals had carried in procession pictures of the 
bailies in which they had been victorious, and Trajan saw the possibility 
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of giving to such advertisement a more permanent form. He had a huge 
column sculptured in spiral strife v^'ith relief representing lus cam- 
paigTts and achievements, li is difficult to plumb the depth of unin- 
teUigcnce which conceived such a peculiarly futile advertisement, for 
you sec that die figures are on a small scale crovvded togeilicr in chaotic 
confusion wiiii no aticmpt ai subordination or plastic syntax. Beyond 
the first fciv spirals they produce nothing but an effect of vcrmicutadon. 

Amid titc general insignificance of Roman art one work, how wer, 
stands out in singular isolation, the equestrian statue of Marcus 
Aurelius on the Capitol (344). Tfiough it is rather dull and trivial in 
detail, the surprising feet remains tliat it achieves a real consistency in 
rhythm which embraces botli rider and horse, a feat which, as we are too 
painfully aware in all our big cities., is very rarely achieved. It remains 
one of the few equestrian statues in the world which produce an im¬ 
mediate effect on the imagination , 

In tlic decoration of houses of the .Augustan era, a peculiar st^'Ic 
suddenly appears, of w'hich this b an example (345)‘ ^ stucco 

panel in low relief with a wide horizon and the suggestion of a large 
picture space which b altogether unusual in ancient art. I know nothing 
else like these chinoiscries, as one may call them from thetr striking 
likeness to tlvc landscapes in Chinese lacquer. I do not know whether 
any affinities tiave been traced for these or where tlie idea may have 
originated. It would be little short of miraculous if Roman artists, who 
otlicrw'be invented nothing, should have made thb sudden leap into 
space from the crowded narroiv stage of Classical relief. Moreover, 
since the Augustan age was so consciously based on the HdJemsde 
tradition, it is easier to suppose that somewhere in the composite civili- 
aanon of the Eastern Mediterranean this notion of claign look shape. 
But there can be no denying the cliarming fantasy anti rococo clcganco 
of these worts, tfiough lie fashion for them passed all too soon. 

For the most part the decoration of houses was based on ardiitectural 
motives in whidi amusing effects of perspccti\'c were often achieved. 
These were arranged to frame pictures pain ted on the wall which were 
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probably often copies of celebrated originals. Certainly tlic very in¬ 
competent craftsman who c.\ecutciJ them could m^er have invented a 
composidon showing such an unusual sense of the picture space as the 
Famesina Palace stucii^. It is generally supposed that the wall 
paintings were the work of quite inferior craftsmen or house-painters, 
but one wonders bow it came about that even the owners of the richest 
villas could not manage to employ real artists. One balf-suspects that 
there were none; though it is well to remember in thb connecdon that if 
London were buried under ashes one might dig for centuries without 
coming to the tvork of a genuine artist. 

TJie rocendy discovered villa of the Dionysiac mysteries does, how¬ 
ever, bring m into touch with something that has for us a pictorial 
significance of sorts (346). There is considerable ease in the grouping and 
signilicance in the gestures. It docs not represent for us a very advanced 
stage of pictorial art, but it is, so far as it goes, genuinely pictorial. 

And with the head of the girl on the left at least we arc in the presence 
of a dbdnctive pictorial achievement. It might take its place in 
modem art as by an artist akin to Cbass^iau, but with a less assured 
grasp of form. It does more than anything else to give us some sense of 
regret that Classical painting in its prime lias left us no monuments. 
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in A£r Usclarts, A few doubtful substiM^ Uiustr^mu ham had tbe^fm te bt ii^adfd^ aad 
iAgs$ art marhtd with an aiUfuk. 

t, PicrtfaE HY Paul Klee ahu a TRAcij^a. 

3 - PttlNTIKO^ SCBIPT AXD HaKDWRITIHO. 

3. ALTASLi-t^cB (?NtccoLd Srwit^colo). Vcaetbji, JCTV CbiCrf- 

Hon Mu Mark Hambour^ (photo. Cix^at)^ 

4* St Mamjc (FmA Dartolomueo)« FlorcniinCf XV csnt. A,t>. Pitti 
Flmnot (photo. Brogi^,. 

3- Si^ETCLu FOR Lei Poseusej (StaaAr)^ FtcucIi* XIX a.d. Nmr^ 
MdJhmy Collection^ PhUadtlpfaa. 

6* Greek vase. IV cent. b.g. BritiA Mustam, Lomkn. 

Chkhese BRor^ZE. Chou. Cofttoiion Mrs Otto Kahftt AVo? Tark {jAato. Alunay 

JT /n^). 

0 . Peru AN VAtZ. X-XJ cent. AJ>^ f^wictrit and AJbirt Museum, Lemdon. 

9- Neoro bottle^ Co^sTtauld Imttiuii (Bogtr Fr^ 

fO. EoYPTIAR FEnFtrwE bottle from tli& TOMB or TirrANRifAUENt tSth 
Dynaity. Om Museum (photo, Mr Hatty Btfftm^ copyright struity ttsmti), 

11. NeCRO TEXTILE. 

12. Carpet (Duncan Grant]. Etigiii^, XX cent. a.d. Mui Fry. 

■13. Statue op a Dauomter or Njobe. Greek, V ccql b.c- Tsmt Almwam^ 
Rome (photo, E. Drwk). 

14. Statue (Maillol). Fretithp XX cent a*d. 

15. EoTPttAK PEWCO from Mai Dun. Cmra Mumm. 

iG. Persi an f late. Kll ccrl (Amol) a.d. Fktofia md Albert Aimeum* 

17. Japanese PAiNTiso (JakuchC Ito), itockiSoo a.o. Eakia. 

18- Persian PLATE. ViAetia and Albert Masrum. 

19. LiON^A HRAD,FAOlf TNE*TEMFLE OP MiKERVaV PALERMO. GredC| VI CCIVl. 

E^& ^d^onatif F^srmo- 

20. PlO*S HEAI>^ FROM NbW GuiNEAp 
R t BRAEtLIAN BARE VASES. 

22 . WOilNOEO LIONEIS RELIEF PROH Nineveh (AiSUR-RANT-PaL). ASEfTUIR^ 

Sm 650 ft-C* Bfitish AfuXfbm, LandOfL 
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93. Mexican poo. (F/om Bmttur and VArt ftAa/cmWot bj fomttsy ^ 

M. SvUt,) 

3^ Head of a ClA^’T, prok tke Great Altar at Pergakvu. Gmk, 
<. t8o Fttgastait Mtatvns, Btrliti. 

95. St CotMAS ANO St Dauia« (Domatello). FJcutmtine, XV cent. a.d. 
pf San tjermifii Flamat. 

a6. Centaur ano Lap^th metope from the Parthenon, Athens, 
Gmk, V emt, B.c, Brititk Moitast^ Lot^a. 

27. Temptation OF Christ, FiTiipCh,XIIocnt,A.t). AirfwnCfl/Afiifa/(^Ae(9,GrMt«iw), 

a6. ScvTSiAM EVtiRLi. Camuwld InstituU {Bfigtt 

99. Scythian ornament. GwuTauirf Institute {Roser Fp GdUtlm)^ 

30. Two Nboro riouRRi (Gabvn). 

31. Plouohtso {Giotto), Flotwitine, XIV oeitt. air Cnipiutil* dtl Dmma^ 

Flormir (phatv. Brogi], 

33+ Detail of a» ALTAHPt^ci (Sr Cbctlia Maktek}* Flctrmtinc, XIV iscnt* 
AfP* t'Skfj fisTiw {phnt&. 

33, Nattvitt (Taodeo Gapbi), Flcwntinr^ XIV cent. aj>. Ft^^na 

{pheio, Bf 0 gi). 

3^ St Cecilia {RAFH-A£l). FlorentinCi XV c^nt* a^H. Piita€Othf€a^ 

PtMtider}^ 

35. Childhood of Christ (A. Carracci)* Roman, XVTI cent. a.p* O^l^etim 
t/u Eari Cfowfifi and Bid£am^^ Heigh HeU C«;|yrJ- 

36* Drawing of a boy fRtMBRASfDT). DutcK XVII cent- a 4 j* Bntbh 

37. Drawino Of A COACH (Rehbrandt), Dutch* XVII ecEi. a-d. BritUh 

hiuKum^ [jendun^ 

38. St John th^ Baptiit (Rot/AirLT)^ French, XX coil a.d. C^^urtmii 

{Ri^gn Fiy Odbciieny 

39. Head of a iOtmERt fROH HaVELBERO. Gennan, XTV cenL ajj- {phote^ 

Kmsigtsikkhilkkt Seminar^ Xleihe^g)^ 

40. HRADOFSTELtZABETH^ FROK Baubrso Catsedral- German* XHl cotl 

ADi KumigtsBdthiiiihM 

41. Lo Z170COK1 fOoKATCLLa)- FlorciwiiWj XV cent- a.d, Dmm 

Flmnu {phtjta. fircrji). 

42. Ceooifixion (GrDnewald), Gcrniatt^ rarfy XVI ccjiL A 4 >* Mudi da 

Uettfiindm^ Cdinar^ Aheci (phaie^ F. Bmskmjmf Mvidch)m 
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43. Ckocifixion (CAaTAGNo], Flonntine,XV cent. A>t>. ,^athmd Gfdiirjt 

44. TeaRU fo THE SiTTRA£ (Liang K.*At). Chinae, South Sung (t 193-11:14 A 4 ><). 

Kokka. 

45. Gon or Lonorvitv (KoRiN)r Japatise, XfX cent aji. AkbaM 

JitptH. 

46. CuiLX>*S DRAWING. 

47. Egyptian RELIEF OF Sesostris L Eg>i)tiaji, 12th Dyiuuty (3090-^055 

Umvtrntjf toadm, 

4S, Paletted OF King Narmer. Egyptian, PFc-dynaitic. Otua Miunrn. 

49. Afrop Kino Narher. EgypiiRn, Pte-dym*tle. Jig^tiseka iMtifttm, Berlin, 

30, 51.. Ivory kino from AsYnoa.' Egyptian, Pre..<iyn3itici British Musttsmt 
Ltndrtn, 

3a. Headof Chephren. Egyptian, 4lh DyTiseIy (a771^-2754 s.q.), Obw AfBjntm. 

53 . Scribe. Egyptian, 5th Dynaaty (0670-3630 a.c.), Litton, Pistil, 

54. Granite LION OF AMiutOPHia IlL Egyptian, iBth Dynasty. Bniiik Mussm, 

Lmdest, 

55. StaTOETTR OF A GIRL. Egyptian, 16th Dynasty. British Mtistsim, Lmt^n. 

56. Statuette or A Negress, Egyptinn, 1 Blh Dynasty- Vrwrrsi^C^legtyljmdiia. 

57. Woman with flowers. Egyptian, 16th Dynasty. Mam Anhttht^aj 

Flonnot {pkato. Bro^, 

58. Statue OF Amenophis IV. Egypuan, iflth Dynnity. Oimt Mvstwn, 

59. Statue op ARnBNATEM, from Karnar. Egyptian, iSth DyiHiiy, Csirfl 

Msmarn. 

60. Heap op Arhexaten frntrrKOSis). Egypti^ iBlh DynaMy. ^turAet 

.l/aiFtrM, BMUr, 

6t, 62. Two MASES (Thutmosj#), Egyptinn. t 0 th Dynasty. Jipptmhtt Mvitsm, 
Btfiin. 

63. Torso. Egypt^, iBth I>yiiBsty. Urdtttatjt Colitst, Ismbn (phou. A, Coitbraok). 

64. Tutankhamen OK A LEOPARD. Egypdan, ifiih Dynasty, Caife jV/w/wh, 

65. Raheses 11 . FROM Kakkae. Egyptian, iglh Dynasty. (lapa-iaas b.c.). 

Atom Egiainvf, Twin (jrhOUr- AnJtrjon). 

66. SaITI head, FROM Memfih*. Egyptian, afitb Dynajty (589-570 ac,). 

Agfptistits Aitutmi, Bwtin. 

67. 68, 69. Pots from Susa. Sumetian, f- 3000 ».«, teuvn. Pans. 
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70, Bni.L FRO>f Summafl, lit Dynasty (i 20 w b-C.), Briiiih Mtimim, 

7K Bull rROK At Uoxtu. Smncriatij 2900 a^c. ^So/ijcA 
7a* Asf (Tomb or SifU»-AP At UrJ, Siuanariaii* pre>3txx) b o; BritisA Mmfum, 
London, 

73. Bull's wkao om a karp (Tomb of Skub-ad). Sumcrwi, pre-3000 b.c. 

British Lftidon. 

74. Rbljef OF $TAO*- SiJinmaTi^ i»i Dvifiaaty of Ur (3100 Bniisk Mtisetimt 

Lamhn. 

75» Silver vase froii EsiTRuiifiNA. Stmicnim (Tctlo Lagash) 3000-2500 i.c.. 
Z^o{UTv, Fatis. 

j 6 . Official op TELrEL^Ooeto. Sunimant Early DymaiIc {i* 3000 b-C-}.. 
Brituh Musiumj Jjtruion. 

77. H baO or C uDEA* Siunenan^ t. 2500 B.C. Lou^f Fons, 

75. Statue of Gu&ea. Sumerian^ c. 2500 B,a Grmges Poris^ 

75, SutAKf^uEB^^ Sumerian^ t4po BpC* P^am. 

80. Head. Sumenan, 3rd Dynasty of Ur (daoo fl.0*). Umuriity^ of Pem^saidu 

Phibuiilphm, 

81. DEEftHUNTiNo tCENE {Asfur-basiI-pal), Assyrmii, 88 o British Mmimi- 

02 . Battle $czstt with CAVELi (A^fub-bami^pal). Assyrian^ ^ n.OH Stitith 
MiLtnm. 

83* Harveit cuf from Haoia Triauah CfeuwL late Minoan I 1600-1500 
BLC») Qnuiiit Afttseutti. 

84. FRescoorPRiESTieiisopRonU'ALACiaFKNOiiOi. C«aan, nuddJe Mooan 

III. Kmsscs, 

85. Vaphio cUPiP CretaxL middle Minoan in* Pfi^tarud ^uisstMf Athens. 

86. FaIerce PLAGUE or FISIL Crctaii, tuidiilE Ill. Kkossos* (RMprodmd 

from Sir .itthiir Enufi 'PdM ^ MimP by lomUsy of tht miitm and Memt Mat- 
miZ/m.) 

87- OcTOPUi J AR» {tltptodiicoijmm ""Pifospnna* ofFs^f^ C. PJ'* 

88. Kneeuko FiOuttE- Negro* Musr^fir VlSkifhsndi^ Brrlm. 

69, Spirit HEAD* Negro- QMfr^on^f Afi WiJisf Afwfisbtrgt 

90. Mase. Negro. CourtaulJ InstitvU {Rogitr 

91* Head dp a otftL, Negro (CufMrMoi)* Mmttmjiir t^Fkmdft Birtin, 

92, FBTtii'L Congo Aiustiimt RruuWr* 
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93. 94. Sn KIT Hi AD. Lett, Ctileiim ^ iJnimnw, nou? W a pritafi atttMkn. 

95. Head is TOLKHED wood. Cotlitliim ffoBiltaid. [From A* Bvltf’r ‘I/Ari 

ehec la PfUpUi Primitifi' bj touti^y of Uu mthor,) 

96. AncesteAL EPiKit. hoit ttAltctioK BfommfTf «nc in a pritxtU (vBaii&n. 

97. Giel'ebead. Benin. Sjda^ Burn^. 

98. Head pnoa Ife. Soutli Nignmn, Stadtmhet A/riia Arebie^ FraiAfuri.* 

99. Mexican temple. Late Maya. {Pinto, Dr A, P- 

100. Temple near Lima, {/ram H'. LfAuiiBMiV * KmitgutAUhU 1U1 ttliat by 

courted of saihiot oori Sfoit WiumutAf Brtlirf.y 
iDi. Textile. Peruvian. Amervan Minmm Plrw Tork, 

loa. Mexican pot. .Wufeuwi^ Vi^kerktmdt, Bfrlin. 

103, Stone FiooEEPEOii THE wvEH Panuco. Ancient iltsiican. RfiiiiA jV/iiriinii, 
i/mJaa, 

J 04 t t 05 - Stone MaSKE Anciem Mexican. {Ftmt Bruantr and BtuUr^fVdrt Pti- 
almbirtit fy eotateiy of A/. Batlet.y 

loS. Statue FKoii Copan. Honduras, Miadcaui, Early Msyan. flniuA Afuiewi, 
Ijniiion^ 

107* Mask. Ancient Mexican* Brithh Alusi^t IjmdorL 

loe. Marble bowl. Madean. Afiu*iiiii of tbe AmrricM iodiaa Foadaiioni. 
109. Statuette. MlddcRn. Treadtm, Purif. 
tio. Statuette, Mesican, TriKrtdBot Panr. 

III. Stone P EM ALE FI on RB. Madcaiu Sydn^ Bvm^, 

113. Mask op an old man. Mexican. Trocadirt^ Parity 

nj. Head OP A God. Mexican* Aftwife A*iifwJiA/, . 4 /ewtf 0 (p. 

114. Carved stone at CopaN. Mcwcan. Early Mayan. (Pluto. Britiik Murana,} 

115. Relief from palaoi at PALEs^iue. .Modcan, Early MayaiL Britirk 

Aluitwn. 

116. Doorway AT TihuaNAOo, Pfcnjvum. [From LibnumoTt • Kmtffrtbiohto 

det dtm PeTv\ by f«irt«?r mthot W EtaU IVamsUk^ Brrlm.) 
tiy. Wall AT OllaNTaytaKBO. Petuvian. (Frem W. Lelasanu's •KmttgettAitht 
dtf dttn Pmt\ lb ^ Wsamht Balm.) 

tt8. Stone noRTAEr PcruviaiL Stumajbr VsiEakmdttSoHin. 

119. Condor's HEAD. PeniviRn. Sttaraajtit VsthThadti Mmkk, 
ia<E iflt- Llamas* heads* Peruvian. Vmahrnkt, Mtrmrh. 
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192 . HtOHLJiND POT£- Termiati. Musmmfit V^kfrkmtk^ BffiifL 

l!f3, 144. i^AttzA caKOM^TJtlCAL POTS. Pcruviaii. GqffiTtn CoUctiim^ Btriin and M 
jfc -A/itn^cA. {fitwi li\ Li/mutm*t ^Kimigwhkht n/ftfn Pm*, bj 

courier iff tAe ^har and ^rat IVa^tnurh^ BrftinJj 

195. Nazga JAH. PfruvJan. Gagim S^rtm^ {Frvm 

gtschichu diJ tdtfn Pm*, fy £$tine^ of /Ar anUm nnd Prmt Wmmdhi Btrfin,) 

196, la A POT. Peruvian. {Fr^m Ma^ ScktnMl's 'Fumt md Kuitm wn Pm\ 

PjtDp/Iiun-jvtliig, 

127. Na2^;a POTJKSffAr:^ O? PAUftOT. PcmviiitL {Fium Si:hmhh'‘t ^ Kuaxi vM 
Jiidtiif ten JVfu\ by reicr^qy ef Ffi>pjfidBn*wieg, Berlin*) 

taS* Na^ca pot wi^n siOKiLsv, Penii.ibji, (Frm Ma^ ScMtddi's * limit md KtdtHf 
non Ftm\ fy rvmk^ 0/ J^epylSen^vertag^ BnUnJ) 

129- Naica POt IN nuAVE or woman* Peruvian. (Fri?wi Afox SehmidPi *tLumt and 
Kultur von Peru', by eourie^ ^ProJ^den^irriagf BetUn^) 

rjo. Pot fj^om Vall^rue Ciiicama. Pemvan. [From Sekmidt*j 'Kumt md 
Kuititr WJt Pfru% PSHutfJT ^ Pfapytiku-mtag^ Berliit.) 

rjl* Na^<;aPOT, Pfaravian. MmeBmJurl'^krTkmde,Aftmi£h. 

152. Naxca POT. Ptravian* Mmetmjit FdJirt'Lwicit^ jWjwikA, 

*33- Po^ Foa« OF AK OLD MAN. Pcfu^iafi (NarcA), StuiigarL 

134. Base of PAaODA at Ta Yi» t'a. Ciilnw^ T'lwig Dyaasly, (PAoio. O, Sintf.) 

135. Faooda AT Sr-AK Ftfi Shbssl OiiiMe, AaO. 63s. (Phito. OmSirhiJl 

136. Landscape, Wano^ch^^an. (Stone Ekorayino after Wano W^t.) 

Cbine^r T*ang Dynasty. Field Mu^eumy ChtagOr 

*S7« *3^- Neolithic POTS. Chinese^ Vung Shoo and period. Bast Aiiacic ColUctbtn^ 
Steckbatm ipJtoiOs 0 , Stin)~ 

139. Tripod pot# Cbrnrs^^ Vang 5 tuio 2nd pericid.. £2^1 drtatk Qdieeiion, Stuck* 

holm ipbfito- O. Skin), 

140. Broker trtfod pot. CMaesei Chou. CotUctim a/Moju. M. Catmamit Pam 

{phnlo, A. C. Cacpffju 

141. Fihdino the BROKER cattloron. Chiow, Heu. Aiuree Ouimeit Pi^- 
143. Ai,tar 3 TANi>. Chinese, Chcti. Metrope^litan Mu^m^ fi^eur 7 hfi:. 

*43- Yv, FROM ALTA B ST AM u, Cblnw, ChoiL Mtirvpuldm rott. 

144^ VC. Chinw* later Chou. F&rofu and silbrrt Aiuuum {Bumof/opeidoM (Mietiiim)*. 
145. Y u. dunese, early Chou. Sumirama Colkctiuic, Td^. 
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146. Yu+ Chinese, Chou. Sumitami) CoU^iwiL, 

147- Ram VAiE. Chjncset Chou. British Mmtam QfUirthn]. 

| 4 | 8 p ChinHej C 3 iou- Sumiiomo Ttfkjv. 

149. Ktjanc wmi HUMAN FIGURE. Chincsc, Chou. Toh^. 

150* K.UANO WITH FLAT MOltNs. Chitieso, Choo- Cp^ftTlwn Ahf Chnstkn R, 
Titri:. 

151, Bowl WITH ELEPHANT TRUjiR ttANTSLEs. Chznc$Gt Chou. Brituh A^m^nm 
(Eitm^spatdm 

15a. Diamokhfattern flOVTL. ChincaCf Chou. Cdttuctm <f/Mm. tViiimieck, Psris 
{ph0t^ j4i. C- CiKptr). 

153. FouR-i 4 tec iU3 jdOWL- Chincie, Choti. Sla^irf Brussth^ 

154. Tall Yu, Chuicsc, Chou, Paris, 

155. SaORIFICEAL vessel IK FORM OF OWL. CMook, CholL DtmharttiTt Oaks 

Coiltrtiann iVasfnngUm, D.C. (p/tcic. A. C Cooprry 

156. Elepjiakt. Chintz, ChuiL ComanAo CoUsdknt Lumsr, Pans^ 

* 57 * Water BUFFALO. Chinese, Chou. Stylet Brmsils. 

158. GftAs^BOPPEES. CMncst, Chou. C&itisii&ti David fVrilf Paris, 

^59- JaRi Lt Yu* Chinese* Ch*in (IV ceiit, a.c.), Wjaanmk GAUahnp Park, 

jfio. Hake. Chinese, Ch^ia. Oppmhrim €&Umkn^ 

161. Ceremonial BELL (Cii'iN}» Ghinesc, Chia Asiatic Coikeiidai 
tSa. Daaook uiaror. Cliineie* Ch'liL Edgar JF(?3tA Bedm- 

163. Hydra* CMdescj Chla. Siaskt Cotfsrfmr^ Brmstk. 

164* Jar (Tin)* Cliineeei Ch*ta Mritah Miu^ium, iDodan, 

1&5, Bear. Chinetr^ Ch^u. StaciH Calkrdfmt Brusssls. 

(66. Niello vase. Chinese, Ch^inrHan (e. aoo ac,). AslIastUm^ 

167. Inlaid RRONZB JAR. Chinese, Ch^-Haa Stisctsi Brusstlf. 

t 68 . Bronze MIRROR. Ghinjcsr, Hjta GdUcitm 0 . SMa^ Siavkhalm. 

169. Pa INTRO VAif- Chipise* Han, Britidt Alusmnt ta?ukn: Emm^(fp<mlas CdRffpQn 

(photo. /I^ C. 

170. Vase from Mairop, Scythian, f* 300O b.cl Hirmitagr Mmiumf Lemngrad, 

171,172. Gold BULLi FROM Maikop. ScythhuL r. 3000 b,c. fkmiiagi Muirumf 
LoaingfoA. 
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'73- PoLehiac from the Ru^aN district. Scyduan^ VTI^VI c*>n t 
Lautrt, Parit. 

t74. Brokze deer rroh Okdos Stepre. Scythian. Siaeht CuStilkny SnuseU. 

' 75 ‘ Be Ok EE MJREORi StbcnBji, BronKC-lroa Age. Atiattm, Latongnidt 

{From G, Beropka't ‘S^thian Art*, 4i> fawUrt af Mtstn Btnn Bros.) 

tyS, WOOHEN AUtMAtS PROM Aetai oravb, KaTaxda. Siberian. .Wajww 
Hirtoitfot Mitffiim. {Fnm G. Soroeka’t *Siy(Jium Art\ fy toi^^ of Msun Braa 
Brpf.) 

177 ’ Pasthk* OEKAicEirT from Goldek Barro^i Siuperopol, Crimea. 
Scythian, VTI—VT «ik, b.c. fftmtitagr Mautmt, Lmii^ad^ 

178. Broke K PEAt^t/E prou Verkhkeudiksk, TRAKSEAtEALiA, Scythian, 
1000-300 E,c, Hmnitagt Mujram, {Fri/m G. Bmeka’s ^ Scyt/iiaa Art\ 

fy nmrtwy q/ A/«jr/ Bna Brot^) 

Sword HiET. CTUntse, Han. XaiAnri Poru. 

•So. Gold iTAo FROM KueOea Barrow, KiRcn, Crimeai Scyihian V centi 
B.C. Hmidtagi Mmrton, Latiagrad. (Fran G. B9fot>ka*s ‘S^lAien Art*, mttUJjf 
of tfhms SrtfH Bm.) 

tBt. Lead flaqoe, from Peru GovERKitEKT. Siberian, firtmtagt Murtum^ 
Lrntr^nr^. (Fmm G. 'Sg^idwt Art', fy fevrtf^ of Aitsm B*m Btos.'^ 

ia». ToRt^uR. FROH PrruGoverkmekt. Siberian, iron Age. A/ict«wi, 

(Fwiw G. Bffnwko'j 'Stythim Art*, iy fomte^ if i\ftsiTt Bmn Bros.) 

163. Bear FROM Ordos. Scytbinn. I^amrir/i//nJlitiJw (ibfjerr Fj^ 

184. Eaiterk XaUAD PLAftOt, Scythian. //rnmAyp .t/umiRf, Lmnsrwl. (Frejn G. 

Bormka't 'SiytMitn Art', fy nmrtqy if Mtan Btaa Brat.) 

1B3. WEfiTERKNouADFLAQCrE. Scythian. Htmtiap .Mmtmtti Ltmngmd. (FrumG, 
Barotia'jf Apt', tsotrut^ f Attun B«im Bros.) 

1 B 6 , Flavor. Chinifiif. Stoclrt CoUtelin, Bna/tlt. 

187, Corker SuppoRt. Chlndc, Hati. StoBrt CoUtdioa, ibiuulr, 

1B8. Horie at tour op Ho Cue Ft.VQ. Chitifse, (Phuio, 0 * Skh.) 

18^ PtLEAR AT TOMB OF FuKg Huano. Chinese, Han (FJbt«. O. 

190. Terra-cotta doo. Chines, Han. jifanfir CmurAi, Purit. 

191. Elephant jar. Chineise, Han. JUftmt, Paris. 

19a. Model of tour facade tx terra-cotta. ChimsK, Han. £krt 
CttBcfion, Sadchotm (jthoio. O. Str^). 
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153. EpfOfeAVED a-TteHI^ted OiJiiev:. Him. Afujw 

Gainutt Pm, 

194, Enoaav££i stoke: CAVALCADE. Chm^, Ban, Leusrrt, Pmis. 

195. Es^ORA VEOSTON-&: TWO UEAUS (FrO« H ALL OF CHV Wei* ChINVHAIANC, 

Shan-TV^o). Chinese, Hun. O, 

^96* PAiyTBD BRICK. CUiiicse, Musaini of Fiiw AftSf 

197. Bud oifisT RELIEF. Indian/r-in cent. A.D. Victm^mdAllstt MuSfum^LDndort. 

19S, Bust FROM Hadoa. Arghanktan^ \T 1 I-X ccni* a,d. Mus^i Gmm^(, P^mr,, 

199,^00^201. Tmhee HEADS FROM Hadda^ AfghoKiHaii, VTIl-X cent. AJ3* 
Aftiiie Gmmt^ Pans* 

£02r ao3^ Two HEAD! FROM Haooa.. Afghanisiiinf, VTll—X cenU ApD^ Musi* 
Gtdmit Paris. 

204, 205. StUCOUI from TlJfi.KE3TAN. CcUtKll AMrUC, I-V ™L A.O. {F^Otn 
A. Id Coq^i * BaddMsfmhd Sp^anUks ia Miii*laskM\fy comietj */DiilriiA 
BetlinJ} 

Fresco from Hall of the Hippocamfz. CentraL Asmtie^ I-V cent, am, 
{Frm A. Le Coq^s *BudSihiiMhi Spdtanllk* in Aiktdaiifn*^ af DkituA 

Rmrur, Bfttin.) 

207* Fresco of monks, Ceniml Asiatic^ 1 -V oem* a^d* (Fmn A. L* Ca^s 
dkistisshe Spiaan:tli:* in Mitifianm\ by ccurti^ cf Dittrich Reimn^ BrrliM*) 

2o8p The burning op BuouftA {fresco}^ CeutxmK Asiadc^ I-V coil am, (Frnm 
A* Id C*q*s * BudMistischt SpiUmlikt in Miktiasirn^f iy eowtrsy ijf Dittrich 
Rtimer^ Btriin.) 

209, Uigur dokob (fresco)* CentraJ Asiatic, LV cent. a.d. (FnmA^idC^*s 
^BuddhuHuAt Sp^cUmtik* in MitUlaskn't hy fourlM^ qf Dktrkh fUmtrt Bfifia-j 

^io. Bt^DOHA OH hortRaaCK (fsesco)* Central Asiatic, I-V cent. a.d. {Fnm 
Id Caq^t 'Buddhutiuh Spdtmiikt in MiStAmm^ ty cvttrUJty qf Dirtruh ftrimft, 
Btrtin.) 

an, WoMEx AmtKDAWT* (frescoJ. Central Asiatic, I^V emt. a.ij, {Fnm 
A. Id Coq'S *Buddhhiuch* SpmntiAt in Afiikiustm^^ fy cottrie^ qf Dktrirh Jteimrft, 
Bitiin-} 

212* Woman ddnoil OnuaJ Asiatic, t-V cent. a.d. [Fmn A. Id Caq^s* Bkj^Stisiisfkd 
Spajantiit in MiitrlJtn*n\ ty caurUsy qf DuincA RAmtr^ Bffim*} 

213. Central fillar^ Buddhist GaveSj Shekel Cbfeese* Wd. (FAdIa. O. 

5 rrAi*) 

214. Buddha, SiLENsi. Chiitesci Wti* {Pktta. D* Sirin.} 
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215. Buddha rs a nicIle, CbiDOCt Wei. O* Sirin.) 

aj 6 . The THOUiAND Buddha$, SuxNSh Chlnoe^ Wo, O, 

117* BuDDJTA TARIHd LEAVE DF HH HOI^SEf Wfil CAVES, SfiENSL ChiDf^SC 

c. V ociiip B,c. O. ifiWw,) 

•210^ Buddha wiTir ducctei WeL (PAeiij. Qwwf, 

21®. DoKoas IK ritocEiaiOK (detail of 218)* CMiicse, VVei. (Wisto. Atusii 
Gmfntlt Pmt*) 

220 . Buddha ix a qacxTTO^ from Yex Hsia cave, CMnesep Wef. {PMd. O. 

JirAt*) 

321- BtTDDiitBT iTStfi. CHincse, Wci. Afuiram 
222^ Figure frouside of a stele^ Chinnci Wd- 

223- Small brqnze Bitddsa. CfuDcsCp Wei+ Oftm Raphatl JUmfoj* 

{pki^ic* A, C. Cbqptfr)* 

224. Cqurtiers. ChiDcsf:, Wd. iVluscmn of fw Arts, 

225. Two iTATETETTEi* ChincfC| Wd* King^i (Mtget C{imMdgi 

[I^grr Fi^ O^Udim). 

•226. Tartar sobsrmax. CWucae, Wd. Lmtkm- 

•227* Camel. ChineM:, Wd. BrrJojI London {Emioirfiipimhi CiMictmn)* 

220 , BoD HIIATTVA. CMoCSC^ SuL C/msmifllf ^ 

22^ Buddha BEXEATHA BoDHt TREE- Chinese,, SuL A/iuitim BbiArn. 

*230. Bronze AKIM A La« Oiifiad, T'ang. AUmt Blu/ctt md 

231 , Charoer^ from tome of Eiiptnoit Tai Tsuno* Oiicmw:* Tajc^ (637 

A 4 > 4 - Uwettify ^ AiiO^iDHp 

232. Raw’s head, Chmcscj Tang. OdUctu^n Bortm uan dtr Ammrdm^ 

233- OwL-HEAJ>E» POTr Ctuntfl*^ Tbi^. Mw* OraujffAi*! Paris. [Frm A di 
^Afdtfudf in Chima Art\^ tif c/ Smn Bras.) 

•234- Hoit$E, Ounex, Tang^ Af^ssr^ SltM and StmSi Lsftdm. 

•335. Lady ok horfebacil Clnnc»e, Tatig. Mmra Btmtt 4 ad Smsr Lsjwfaft* 

236. Brokzi Buddha^ ChinoCf Taiig. CoUs^rii^ Mrs Z>- Radr/rtlfTf //itu Jort 

ifihaUf* Hi Tl KosUba)- 

237. Ekoravrd stoke; ChuKX^ T*ang. Aftamn ofFim Ans^ Baitan- 

238 . Family fCExt from Ku Kat-jhih Scroll. Chinrx^ rV^ccnLB.iL Briiuh 

Afasftsm^ Lorulan* 
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339. Bedroom scese from Kd Rai-shiii Scroll. Chimarj TV cenL b,c. 
British Mustwfif httndsn^ 

240. Emrehor, rroh Scroll of Thirteen Emperohs. Cliiocac, Tang, 
A/tuxttm ft/ Fine Arts, Boston. 

S4i< Collatino tur Books (Ysn LI'Pen)* Cluocse, possibJy Sung copy of 
Tang painting, Muinat 0/Finr Arts, Btuton. 

243 . Tag DRUKREW Taoist MONK CChanoSiko-Yuand Yen Li-pEjf). Chioee, 

possibiy Sung copy of T‘ang painting. Stodtt CotUttitin, Bnitsrii. 

243. Arieat, OR HERjutT, Chinejc, T'juig. 

244. Fresco from Ton Huano ca v£», Chinese, VIN ceni. a.d. {FAoio. O. Sirin,} 

245. Hermit ik a wood {? LuNo-uirH), ChJiicse, XI cent. a,d. Stockt CoUttiion, 

Bnusfls (photo. A, C. Cooptr}. 

246- Horses f? Chao Memo Fu), Chinoei XIH cent. a.d, Siocift 
Bruiuis, 

347. CLKARisJa AFTER SNOW. Chijicse, T'ang, Cbflivfwfl Lo Chn-Y^, Titntsin 
0. Sirin}, 

248. Monster from Pillar of Asora. tndini], m cent. b.o. Vutotk <SBd Albnt 
AIttstmt, London. 

249- Elephant and Yakssit, from stupa at Sanch is. Tufibn I pm t B.r. 
(Photo. GaiotthtOf Aftait Gtdm^, Parir.) 

aaa Flute-plavinc deity from Mathura. Indian, II cenL b.c. Fictoria and 
Albnt Afantim, Lmdan. 

251. Temple AT Bhubanes VAR. Indian, X cent. a.o. (Photo. Vxitoria ond Alhm 

Abasum, Im^n.) 

252. XAtLASA Temple, Ellora. Indian, c. 70<i a.d. {Phato, I'ictoija and Alhert 

Afusetart, London.) 

253. Tower OF Great Temple, Madura. Indian, f. 1650 a.d. (/%ste. Vietorio 

and Albert Afusetim^ L^gdim^} 

254. Gandhara picure. Indian, I-IH cent ad. VktOrm and Albtrt Afusinm, 

London. 

255. Kuvera, King or the Vakshas, from Peshawar. Indian, I-HT cent. 

AJ». La&err AlMiitm. (From a cast in t&t Vtctorin <md Atbni .Uiuomt, London.) 

256. Seated Buddha and attrndantr Indian, I-III eenr, a4). Vitiotin wut 

dlhtri Muuumt ^fldnr, 

257. Seated Buddha (Tmr miracle at Sravaiti). Indian, Mil cent. a.d. 

Indian Atnseum, Calaultn. (Co/gnight usettnd Arfkatahguid Swti^ of Indin.) 
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SgS, PROW Mathura. Indian, II cent. aji. Vic^iia and Aibtrt Mastvm, 

London. 

459. Two Yawhas, rftOM Mathura. IftdiM, II cent. AJ». Vktoria surf 
Musown^ London^ 

a6o, Scans arom stupa at Amaravati. Indian, Ilceni. a.t>. Cenind 
{pholc. Gohubaf^ Mutk Cuwifi, 

36 <. J'lLBSCO OR BodhisATTVA, AjaRTA. ImHan, fV-Vn cent. A,t), (Phto. 
VifioTK Md Albert Mttatim, loH^n.) 

Sf6ii, Fresco or elephant*^ Bao«, GwAtioa. Indian, Vl-^VII «ni. AJt. 
(Fnat d vt ibe Briliifi ji/affiiat.) 

863. Interior op Cavb Tempi.e> Elephant a. Indian, t . Ml cent. A.n. (FAof^- 
GolaidifVt Mtude Ciuotet., Piinf.} 

264. QtVA MaHECARURTi, ElephaNTA. Indian, e. VIH cent. a.». {Phle. 
Gotuvitv, Musit Gvimet, Pam.) 

*65. The eaRR. iiOE vibw. [PAsOf. Calattbtfi, Mtaet Guimrt, Farit.) 

aSS, Reliep prom Ellora. Indian, c, 700 a 4 >. (PAsto. Cwimrt, Peril.) 

167. River Gohdes*. Ellora- Indiim, e. 700 a.o, {Phate. Qdai^, Mvlt Gaimt, 
Parif.) 

268. Shore Temple at Mamallapuram. Indian, VUI coat- A.n. {Photo. 
Gaiouluv, Muiit Gufjnrt, Parir.) 

369. Descent of tus Gahge$, relief from Cave Temple at Mamalla- 
PURAM. Induin, VXl cent. a4n (P/bto. Goiotibes, M»t 4 t Gtaimt, Parii.) 

270. Hermit (ortail of 269). (PAito. Cotmiev. Mutit Gtiimrt, Peril.) 

371. TwoFiomtSi (OETAIL or *63). (PAeto. Getaubeo. Aftitk Cmtmt, Peril,) 

272. ^tvAiTR RELIEF, Indian, XV ocnl. a.i>, C<Mectim C. T* Zjw, Parix. 

373. Jais ikaOE. Indian. Mautil Abu, Diluftpa- {Photo, Brituk Mutewn.) 

274. Elrpkant at Kokarak. Indian, Xllt c«iL a.d. (P/wte. I/idiaa 

Ce/oilla.) 

275, SUHDRA MtiRTi SWAMI fDRA VIDIAN bronze). South Indian, XU cent. 

A-n. Cobmbo Mtufittftr 

376. Pattini Devi (bronze ,tatob)- SinhalMc, X cent, aJJ. £tiluk A/usium, 
Lmdart, 

277, Relief from fTtiPA at BoroRadiir. Javamse, XllJ cent, a.d, [P/ioio. 
Coiouiet, Aiusit Gtimet, Paris.) 
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a781 Statue. Khmer, Pre-Atigk<>r (VIll—IX cent. CoUt^ien, Btuiselt., 

379. Two H EAU«. Khmer, Xl-XII cent. A.O. (phlo. R. Gautliitr attd Aftait CmuteAit 
Paris). 

280. Head. Khmer, XII-Xlll cent. a.d, AfusA Cirvuniti, Farit {photo. R. Oaathitt}, 
a8i. Head. Khiner, late Angkor (? 1300 A.Dr). CoilttHon of R.S. it Aiap. 
aSa. Head ow (Jiva, Haei Hara. Khmer, early Angkor {? T050 a.d.). AiutA 
Guimtij Farii. 

283. Head of BunDitiA. Khmer, XH—XIH c«il- a.d. jWuj/r 6'i«'nD(, Paris. 

284. KNEELiifc FTOVttE- Khiittr, XU—XIII cciit. A.o. (rtthnstf Fatii. 

283. Bronze Buddda- Khmer, XIII cent. a.d. 

286. Bronze BunntiA. Siamese, late Angkor (XIV-XV cent, a.d.}, 

487. Archaic fiCURB. Cycladic or ItalLan, 11 miUcnniiJin e.c. British AIuMvm, 
London. 

288. Minotaur. 7 tm* Ai}tsfw»,Romt {pkoUt. Ast/dtrsm), 

280. Douon vase. Greek, IV cent. a.c, British AitLstum, London. iPtsm 

atui RriehiM'i ^GritfAiukt Vastnnsai/Tei'' ^ rtwifty of F. Bnikmasint Munitk) 

290. Nativity (Piero della FRAKCBiCA). Imlian, SY cent. a.d. Pf^iontd 

Galit^t Lsindim. 

291. Relief or Ahazonsfroh THE Mausoleum OF Ha Lie AHNAMQi, Greek, 

IV cent. B.C. British ./t/iorum, Lflndon. 

292. Temfle atDar EL Bamari. Egyptian, l8th Dynasty (1300 b.c.). (Photo. 

James Slrath^,) 

293. Tehple at Paeitum. Greek, VI ccni. r.g, {Photo. Andtrson.) 

294. Thothhes m. Egyptian, i8lh Dynasty. Catro Atusrum. 

395. Archaic Kol'roi. Cteck, early VI cent, me. Mttropofitan Mitstim, Airat fork. 

296. Panther from THE Tehfle AT Corfu. Greek, VI 1 -VI cent, b c, {Photo. 

Arthdotogijtthet InstUuI its DorinrArn Rtichts^ Alheiu.) 

297. Rhodian fot, from Camirus. Greek, VU ocm, me. Lmim, Paris. 

298. ARCHAtC Goddess, Greek, late VI cent. a.e. Alus Mtutum, Berlin. 

299. Attic Head. Greek, late VI cent. d.c. Mropotis Mastum, {photo. F. 

frvrib»ti»r, .Uuitieft.) 

300. Archaic lion. Greek, late VI cenL B.e. jitlts Adtirnmf Btflia. 

301. Seated Codobsi. Greek, V ceiH, me. Alter Miutam, Bttiin. 

302. Runnino rioURR FROM Eleusi*. Greek, V cent. a.c. Ekusis Mutetim. 
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303s E7 cto«»ji£NTOFT»^ Fi^nch^ Romanesque. 

Ciftttidim.) 

304^ 305. KoR£ H1AO8* Gredtj VI—V cent. n-G. Acr^polii Musami Athats (phftios- 
Prqf^ A 

306. Hxax> rKom. Cjjioias TKEASijitY. Greeki late VI cent, b.u, Dtlph M^isium 
307.. H^au from SlFHNiAN Treasury. Gr^, late VI cenL bX. Dtlpfn Ma^ium 

(pkpl6^ £7m[), 

308. Relief frcfm Siphnian Treasure* Ciwk, late VI cenL 

309. Metope froh Tewfle at Selij^us- Grcckj^ late VI ceuL r.c. jWw^ 

PaUnm, 

310. HERAei_E 3 CLEAMIKO AuOEAN STABLES (METOFR FROM TeMPLE AT 

OLYMPfA)* Omk| early V ocut. BkCp {Phutto^ Smitutf, 

Mvburg^) 

3 tip Heraolbs and tub Cretan eull (nETOPEfi^OMTEHPtE atOlyupia). 
Gfcckf early V cent. B.c. (PA&jto* KmslgiscimhiltcA^ AfarAjitg*) 

Sta. Cektavr and LAFiTu(raou west pediment, Temple at Olympia)- 
Greek, early V cent, *.CL {Ph^to. Ktmiig^Jthkktiuhi Sfmnar, Marhtrg.] 

3r3. Plutbplaver frou Luooviai throne. Grr^i VcmL e.(l Timw 
Jiamt (J>haXA. Anderstm)* 

314* Fioure (Maillol). French, XX cent. juj. Chtt^im 

A, CoUhmdt). 

315. Bronze Zeus. Gieek^ cent* b*c. 4Wiifniffl, ^^arr 

316. Atbexa (Mvron). Greek, V cent. (Roman copy). Smis^ Kunstimit^ 

ltd, Franf^l^Mmn f^hokt. Ktaitgtstbkhiikhi Semmw, 

317. "Thbieus\ from Pabthenok PEumExVT. Greek, V cetii. b.cl flrifijA 

Lntdfm- 

318. 'Ir«4 ‘. #»oa PAftTHiHON pBPiMKST. Grwlt, V cetii. B.o. British Musttm. 

Ltiui/IIL 

519, ‘Tub Fatis'j raoii PABTiiENOct (>£d»»i*st. Giwk, V oent a.e. British 
Aiiueua, Lmdoit^ 

jao. Niki ukfastenino sasdaL. V cuti b<c. Act^priis Mtafwni Athtm 

yphoto. 

321. Bkokzk riouKKOr AttiKi* Gmk, V cent. b.c. Paseksriuk, Mw^iphsk.F. 
BTwksnofn, Mvirith). 
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3 JW. Statue ow VK^U5 of Cyrese, Greeks early TV ceriL b.c. Tmm 
Rmf {phm. 

323. Statue or Hdlenisiic, IF! cctiL 

A^TAm)^ 

324- Battle scehe, from the Great Altar at Peroamou* Greek* r, iSo 
n-U. FMfgmtim Etiitn Ghuudan^Jfom B rdxf)^ 

325^ The Great Altar at Peroauuu^ Pir^amm Btriin* 

326. NtKB or Samoturacr. Greekp c. 253 n.cu Purii^ 

327* Farnese bull. I'leXEenudCt I ctnt. B.t (Roman topy). .Ifuim Ao^Viu/f^ 

328. DaRKUI A?fD Alexander. Greeks tV ocni:. (Roman mosaic copy). 

Musto jVaewtoj/t!* -\Vrp/w {phiyn^^ 

329. ALOOBRA^iDixt WfOOttfO. HdlLiiiTLic, I cent. a.d. Rmm 

(phQ^, Andtram)^ 

330. Pousiin's copy or the AtooBRAMDiNi wEDDiNo, Frtttich, XVU cent, 

A-D. Dma Pulat^^ Ram Andmoft). 

331. STRMmT iiKOER. Alexandnan, cenL buc Xatim^t P™ 

(^rR 9 . Girmihn}. 

332^ Demostei^mbs. HcBcmstio^ IFI cent. B.a (Roman copy}. Mmec Vatican^^ 
Jhme {p/i 6 to. Andencn], 

333* Euthydemus of Baotria. HdleniHic, lat<r lU cent- B-C, Mm^tf Tod^ma^ 
Rome {pfKi 0 ^ DfuUcht Arckdolo^chts tnstilui^ 

334- ArsinoRi Q.t;E£x or Eoyft. HdJenudci c. 200 R.& ^Har^tun 0/ fim Artt , 

Boston. 

335- WaLLtFAINTINO (TounAdELTftiCLiwiQ AT Cornetq). ElniScaJl+V cent- 

»,c- {Fhoio. jl/man.) 

336* Apollo of Vacl Etruicaii^ Ute VI cent. n.c. Afmtc T^tla Giulia^ Rartu (photo. 
Atitiori)^ 

337. Head (DETAtt or 33^)^ {Fhuto. Andifsoa.) 

338. PomTMAm or THE dead. Etnueattp VI cent. b-c. Alwm Vili& GMm^ Rom 

{photo. Ajtdefjon}. 

3391. Relief or TellDb iMH Ara Fadis. Romim^ 1 cent. a.d. Gallma Uj^t^ 
Fiorwnci {photo. Snigi}. 

34D. Heao of AuouBTU&, Roman, I ccul aj>. British Miiseum. 

34I- Head of a woMAX* Romany 1 cent. a.D. Mmm Crrgmam Romr 

(phoio, DruUchij ATzhAologischts inj^fAif, Rome). 
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343. Status €>f Aktikous. Roman^ lute (?) cent, Man ^ 

{ph^k. Andsmn), 

343. Trajat^'# Coi.UMKp Ram^ il2AJ>. 

344. Status of Marcus Aurelius, on the Cafitoi^ Rohe. Roman* late 

II own, A 4 >. (PAoI^* jlrtifcwm) 

345. Stucco frok the Farnesina Palacr^ Roman* late f cenL T#fw 

Afiufftun^ Rottu (pfiM. AtitUrjUit) * 

346. Fresco of Diomtsiac Mvsterees. HdlnuAtic, Il-(^) cent. A.C. (Roman 

copy}« Viiii^ /fern* P^mptd {phoio,^ AitAon}* 
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